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THE LION’S HEAD. 


iin 


Tne Lion’s Head is determined on having a paw in the Coronation: It 
has serious thoughts of putting in its claim to sit on the right side of Bri- 
tannia (if Britannia intends being present), its old established place, as the 
earliest pocket-pieces testify. The Lion’s Head can pledge itself, that the 
Unicorn will not be there, so that there will certainly be nothing to appre- 
hend from that old and graceless broil about the Crown: at any rate, Lion’s 
Head will fight for nothing so little as a Crown ; and Mr. Dymoke would be 
by to settle all squabbles, as in duty bound. Lion’s Head, or some part of 
its family, attended heart in hand, at Richard Coeur de Lion’s Coronation ; 
and it will certainly prowl its way into Westminster Hall, on the approach- 
ing splendid day, and bear a watchful eye upon the ceremony. Lion’s Head 
is not a Dandy-lion, but its mane will be carefully cut and turned for the 
occasion ; and it will go ruffled, like a true British Lion. The readers of the 
Lonpon Macazinez, in fine, may rest assured, that Lion’s Head will, on that 
day, seek its own food, and not trust to the established Jackalls of the 
diurnal press. 





We promised a Plate in the present Number, from Mr. Hilton’s picture, 
of “ Nature blowing Bubbles for her Children ;” but being disappointed 
in the Engraving, we are compelled to defer the fulfilment of our promise 
till next month. 





Table Talk, No. XI. and the Buccaneer, will certainly appear in our next 
Number. 





We really cannot commend such poetry as the following, and say with 
our Correspondent that it “ mingles delicacy, tenderness, and spright- 
liness, and is among the prettiest that has been written on that poetic fa- 
vourite, the Nightingale.” 





The Nightingale, pent in his cage, 
Cleora, is musical still ; 

He harps on the wires in his rage, 
And his sighs in soft melody trill. 

e * ¥ * * x 


Oh! hear how he warbles! cach note 
Is a mystical, soft billet doua, 

Sent post to the woods, from his throat, 
With the sweetest and saddest adieu. 





We wish the Author of the “ Ballad to his Mistress,” had been near the 
postman of the woods, mentioned above, as he might have compassed a 
cheaper delivery. Surely this “ earnest of meen & and more valuable con- 
ributions,” was never written in earnest. 





The Lion's Head. 


The “ Public Office Clerk” must share the fate of many of his brethren, 


and be dismissed. 
, Sorts of Men” shall be carefully considered. We will, as a learn- 


Tw ; 
“ take the papers home with us, and give judgment on 


ed personage says, 
. 2 ”” 
a future day. 


—_—__--- 


J. W.G. must excuse us if we decline inserting the “two more little 
efforts of his unfledged muse,” which we the less regret, as he says, “ they 


cost no effort.” 


—_——- 





Our respect for the original of Mr. R——'s “ poetic paraphrase,” impels 
us to refuse his friendly offer. Non hac conveniunt lyre. And if it were 
not so, the lyre he aims at holding is too heavy for his hands, judging from 
the specimen he has sent us. 





“ The Lawyer, a Picture,” is quite to our taste; and we promise our 
poctical readers a treat, by the insertion of it in our next number. 





The paper of A. W. upon the encouragement of Autograph-Epitaphs— 
(a species of writing to which we never particularly applied our minds) par- 
takes rather too much of the sombre sobriety of its subject. We are obliged 
by the offer of it for our pages ; but, like young ladies at an offer of another 
description, we really cannot yet make up our minds. 


The Translation from Earl Conrad, of Kirchberg, m Praise of May, will 
appear in our next. We may answer our fair Correspondent’s proverb of a 
‘day after the fair,” with another: “a miss is as good asa mile.” The 
season, however, seems to have put itself off to oblige her. 





M. A. will see that we have availed ourselves of one of his papers. We 


cannot promise as to the rest, for we have really not yet had time to read 
them. 





E. Rt. and Zara, and the author of the versified Epistle on Poetical De- 
ception, are unavoidably deferred. 





The proprietors of the following signatures must frame excuses the most 
pleasant to their own feelings for our omission of their several contributions. 
We sincerely thank them one and all for their kind intentions ; but the pub- 
lic is a dainty personage, and we are obliged to cater cautiously.—Ensign 8. 


—H. L.—Jack Straw.—J. J. W.—Beta.—Chevalier.— James with his Pocket 
Book.— Singultus. 





Our Publishers desire to say a word or two, but we have not room for 
them this time: they shall have a fair hearing on a future opportunity. In 
the mean time, the Public are assured, that all the former Contributors to 
the Lonvon Macazine are earnest. in giving it their powerful support ; 


are, in our minds, a more sub- 
a thousand promises, 


and the contents of the present Number 
stantial recommendation than 
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WARWICK CASTLE. 
The castle Ido give thee,—here’s the keyes.. Olid Ballad, 


Ir any one would choose to pay 
Antiquity a visit, and see her in her 
grand tiara of turrets, ‘see her in all 
her gloomy glory,—not. dragging on 


a graceless existence, in ruined eell, 


with disordered dress, and soiled vi- 
sage; but clad in seemly_habili- 
ments, bearing a staid, proud, and 
glowing countenance, and dwelling 
in a home that seems charmed, and 
not distracted by time:—let such a 
one go to the wooded solitudes, the 
silent courts, the pictured walls, and 
rich embrowned floors of Warwick 
Castle. 
a queen! There she holds her sombre 
state, amid spear and sword, and 
battle-axe and shield: there she keeps 
rich and solemn revel through all 
time. The air takes a more hallowed 
softness from her presence ; ant the 
paintings which hang in her halls, 
appear to warm and brighten under 
her mild care and sovereignty. ‘Time 
breathes patiently upon them, and 
they ripen in his breath, like fruit in 
the rich mellowed airs of autumn. 
The Titian cheek deepens and glows 
into rich perfection; the black hair 
becomes more black, magnificent, in- 
tense. The velvet garmenting, and 
crimson robe, and gloomy fur, seem 
filled with thought. All around looks 
sacred, and dedicate to Time. War- 


wick Castle is sure the palace of An- 


tiquity : and here, let me tell how I 

found that gracious and queenly 

creature, when I last was in her pre- 

sence. I will minutely describe my 
Vor. IV. 


There dwells Antiquity like” 


visit, for unless I go regularly through 
the pictures of my memory, and 
point them out in their proper lights 
and sequent courses, I become con- 
fused and wandering, like the pow- 
dered guide of Hampton Court, who 
drags along his aged silken feet, from 
painting to painting, day by day, 
and hour by hour, with a rigid and 
tedious precision—pointing out to 
every comer the same picture, from 
the same spot, directing the visitor 
(every. visitor) to ‘‘ stand there and 
admire the perspective,” and never 
failmg, winter and summer (I have 
been there I know not how oft), to 
select a brass pan in the picture of 


the Deluge, as a thing that “ is 


reckoned very fine:” Leave him to 
his own course,—and he knows a 
Rembrandt from a Guido, a Titian 
from: a Raphael, a Vandyke from a 
Sir-Peter Lely ; but take him up on 
the sudden, and call. him: back to a 
picture past in his description, or to 
one considerably a head of his nar- 
rative, and you ruin his knowledge, 
lay waste his recollections, pillage 
his pictorial ‘saws and ancient. in- 
stances, and plunge him into a tu- 


mult of names, from which he cannot 


easily extricate himself. I have his 
trick toa nicety, and must be allow- 
ed to “begin at the beginting,” or 
I shall confound oak with myrtle, 
shade with sun light, and vase with 
cauldron... Let me proceed “ orderly, 
as it is meet,’ or you get nothing 
true of me. I must, if the reader 
Cc 





love me, take up at the gate, and 
then my description will be sure to 
prosper. ? . P 
No — I must begin with the bridge 
that leads the road over the river 
(the Avon! Shakespeare's Avon!) 
from Leamington to Warwick,— be- 
cause [| once beheld from it one of 
the finest scenes of evening-quiet 
and beauty that ever blessed me in 
Iny po tical days. The sky all around 
was cloudless ; so much so, as to ap- 
pear thrice spacious over my head ; 
and the set sun had warmed it, and 
tinted it with a soft pink lustre, that 
made it extremely calm and reposing 
to the eve. Peace “ sailed upon the 
bosom of the air.” I leaned against 
the parapet of the bridge, and gazed 
in lazy wonder and delight at the 
castle. It crowned the river, and 
looked proudly down from its nest of 
trees and ancient rock, as though 
watching and brooding over its image 
in the water, silver bright beneath it. 
Nothing could be more strangely still 
and clear; not a leaf thrilled on the 
trees; not a wave, not the shudder 
of a wave, arose to break the mir- 
rored smoothness of the charmed 
Avon! Every sound and moving ob- 
ject even confirmed the silence ; for 
the long low evening moan of the 
cattle, in the level meadows by the 
river side, took a deep far-off echo, 
as though no other sound was alive 
to disturb or break it ; and the pass- 
ing of a sparrow across the air was 
most distinct, and apparently most 
solitary. I never shall forget this 
scene,—and when in a morning of 
last spring, I crossed the bridge a- 
new, that evening arose before mv 
eyes in its placid splendour and 
beauty, and the past revived, with 
all its warm and slumberous lustre. 
Hlow poor does the scene appear in 
this colourless description, and yet it 
seemed to contain at the time the in- 
spiration of a thousand glowing 
pages! Why did I not “ write it 
down” at the moment I saw it, asa 
landscape-painter colours from na- 
ture; then should I have had a 
sketch worthy the possessing: but 
ihe opportunity is gone by, and such 
evenings do not occur frequently in 
these degenerate days. I can but 
exclaim with master Shallow, “ Ha! 
o my life, if 1 were young again !” 
Che reader will admit that I have 
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not staid on the bridge longer “‘ than 
one with moderate haste might count 
a hundred.” I proceed. The gate of 
the castle is walled, or rather rocked, 
deeply in ; and the transition from the 
coarse road, meagre gravel, and 
barren wall, to the verdant riches of 
the garden, to its soft shades and 
tender lustres, is high enchantment. 
You pass the gate, and the world is 
shut out !—You enter,—and Adam’s 
banishment seems reversed. 1 would 
only recommend, and this earnestly, 
that all lovers of the picturesque 
rush onwards immediately, and that 
they dally not with a sleek modern 
porter, who does antiquity great dis- 
service at her very portal. He may 
be a worthy man, but he should not 
stand there yet. He is old—a trifle 
—but not old enough for his situa- 
tion. He ought to be infra-an- 
nuated. 

The garden, or park, for 1 know 
not which it should be called, is plea- 
santly relieved with hill and slope,— 
distance, and sweet bounded dells ; 
and clumps of trees—not of those 
slim, young things,——saplings, I 
would call them,—which usurp the 
name of trees in these impoverished 
times,—but of old solid family trees, 
trees of character, and long stand- 
ing,—break the prospect grandly and 
irregularly, and vary the green ex- 
panse of grass and shrubs, with beau- 
tiful strewings of light and shade. 
The castle stands at no great dist- 
ance from the gate, but you are pur- 
posely and cunningly perplexed with 
a winding path, that will have its 
own way, and will not let you have 
yours ; and, it is therefore a work of 
time to reach the foss and solemn 
walls of this noble building. To he 
candid, I must own that my shrewd- 
ness and ingenuity adopted an erring 
path, and maintained it contrary to 
the advice of two young creatures 
(women-kind, as my friend Jona- 
than Oldbuck hath it) who accom- 
panied me; and thus we were car- 
ried far beyond the castle, and, in- 
deed, were brought to the greenery 
before its time. Greatly were my 


associates disconcerted, and, as my 
powers as a guide were considerably 
disordered, I attempted no excuse, 
but sought by other topics to divert 
the minds of my friends from the re- 
collection of my perversity. 


We 
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talked of the beauty of the day, the 
charm of fine scenery, the pleasures 
of a picturesque solitude—of all those 
delights, in short, which so romantic 
a place never fails to suggest, but we 
entered the greenery, and my errors 
were instantly and utterly forgotten. 
The tall and beautiful myrtles, the 
wide-spreading geraniuins, the grace- 
ful and delicate roses of every va- 
riety, plants of the most rare flow- 
er and odour, were disposed around 
us in the most cunning order, and 
arranged, so as to set each other's 
beauties off, like “ jewels in an 
Ethiop’s ear.” We admired in si- 
lence,—save that one of us (1 will 
not disclose the name of the Extra- 
vagent) wished for the possession of 
the tallest and handsomest geranium, 
and that another hinted at a certain 
mother going mad in such a paradise 
of plants. In the midst of the most 
delicate stems and tender leaves, 
which crept and twined around, as 
forming a verdant nest, stood the far- 
famed vase, presented to the Earl of 
Warwick by Sir William Hamilton. 
This noble piece of antiquity, with 
its silent Bacchanalian emblems, and 
fair shape of white marble, seemed 
to us a fit urn to hold the ashes of 
Anacreon. Its decorations of the 
vine-leaf, and the grape, would fain 
remind us of joy, and life, and love, 
and 

the wine, 
Brought from the gloomy tun with merry 

shine. 





But there is in the pale cold still- 
ness of the white marble, a mystery 
that touches the imaged joy to sad- 
ness. The heart becomes awed un- 
der the strange and tomb-like quiet 
of the vase, and scarcely dares to ask 


What leaf-fringed legend haunts about its 


shape. 


We gazed upon it in silence, until 
we departed from its magic presence, 
when I could not help uttering those 
beautiful lines, which the most ori- 
ginal poet of the age hath conse- 
crated to an imaginary vase. 





Cold pastoral ! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain in midst of other woe 

Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou 
say’st, | 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty. 
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A gardener now joined us, and 
proceeded forthwith to fasten himself 
upon us as a guide. He led us back 
into the green-house, from which we 
had slily and quietly oozed at his ap- 
proach, and with tedious officious- 
ness went into a prose account of the 
vase, hoeing up all our little previous 
poetical feelings, and plainly telling 
us that the handles were formed of 
interwoven vine-branches, and that 
the basin would hold one hundred 
and sixty-three gallons, wine mea- 
sure. He then descanted on the 
plants, and on the prospects, and 
contrived to take us out of the green- 
house, in a far more perplexed and 
ignorant state, than that in which we 
entered it. In spite, however, of 
the cruel learning of our guide, we 
forgave him in the open air. He was 
an old man, lame, and clothed in a 
grey dress, a shade darker than his 
hair. His garments and general ap- 
pearance were remarkably neat and 
placid, and he might have been mis- 
taken for a quaker of the forests—a 
romantic sectarian. I myself could 
not but conceit him to be a kind of 
lay-gardener, let loose by the Earl 
to ornament the grounds more by 
his presence, than by his labour: to 
be sure, he picked a weed from the 
walk, as he toiled idly and relaxedly 
before us, and rooted up a stray daisy 
or so, but he did no more; and he 
had no spud, no spade, no hoe, no 
hook, no blue apron, no curved clasp 
knife, to mark him a man of garden- 
occupation. He stood before us an 
ideal gardener only! His long grey 
locks curled loosely and irregularly 
over his grey shoulders, and around 
his dark healthy neck, which, being 
slightly ‘kerchiefed, was deeply em- 
browned by the united efforts of the 
air and sun. His step was heavy 
and solemn, as though he dragged at 
his heels all his past years, the wi- 
thered weeds and brambles of exist- 
ence. I thought his aged face hand- 
some, and my companions detected 
in it a kindly and benign expression : 
and I have, indeed, remarked or fan- 
cied that men who associate with 
plants and flowers only become as 
simple and as pure as they ; that their 
faces ever speak of the gentleness of 
pleasant plants. So country school- 
masters are touched with the simpli- 
city of childhood, and become un- 

C2 
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fitted to compete with the difficulties 
and crafts of the world: and we all 
know and love the artlessness and 
kindliness of good old master Isaac 
Walton, and he had but rivers and 
brooks, and silly fish, for his compa- 
nions. 

Descending the few steps of the 
green-house, it was impossible not 
to be struck with the superior odour, 
foliage, and shape of the plants a- 
round us. The nobility of the fa- 
mily seemed to have passed into leaf 
and blossom,—and the myrtles and 
geraniums grew as of stately birth. 
They were luxuriant, without a sign 
of decay ; and they spake tomy mind 
of the ladies under whose smiles they 
might have flourished. I fancied that 
I detected the hand of one of the 
youthful countesses of the house a- 
mong the shining leaves; and I at 
once imagined her. bending over a 
flight of myrtles arranged on the 
marble steps, in her silken attire, 
and with her pearl-bound hair ; while 
an Italian greyhound was looking up 
at her eyes, and the flowering roses 
clustered fondly over her head. I 
have seen old pictures after this 
fashion,—and all before me seemed 
complete, and pausing only for the 
presence of such a lady and her milk- 
white hound. 

We were now conducted towards 
the castle ; and the silence deepened 
as we approached the grassed dell (a 
foss of old) and the iron gate that 
led into the courtyard. We trod our 
way with timid feet, loth to disturb 
the mid-day serenity that held reign 
there. The spacious court had a 
cold quiet about it (warm though the 
day might be), resembling that which 
surrounds a forest spring, or a clois- 
tered abbey. My usual sagacity in 
castle-hunting conducted me to a 
wrong gate, which I discovered to be 
as utterly a ‘‘ no thoroughfare,” as 
locks, bolts, and bars could make it. 
This second conviction under the Per- 
versity Act, found no mercy in my 
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fair judges—and I was admonished 
and sentenced accordingly. The gar- 
dener had deserted us, for his domi- 
nion was over leaf, and stem, and 
blossom, and twig,—and extended 
not to gate, buttress, or window. He 
had set us in the right path, previous 
to his departure,—and had duly 
touched his shilling and his hat at 
our separation: but this same “ right 
path” forked in course of time, and 
my unfortunate sagacity recommend- 
ed the wrong prong. I dared not 
call aloud, for I knew Echo, with 
her hundred tongues, would reproach 
me from every angle and nook of the 
castle; and indeed the locks and 
bolts had a resolute rust of age and 
disuse about them, which sadly dis- 
couraged all hope of their relaxing 
for our admission. We retraced our 
steps, and ultimately succeeded by 
another path. 

But as I returned, I should not, I 
cannot, omit to mention,—that a 
trifling circumstance sent my mind 
suddenly back on a boyhood journey. 
By what slender threads are the 
thoughts bound each to other !—and 
how light and strange are the airs 
that waft the mind on its varying and 
mystic voyages! A cluster of trees, 
resembling one that frowned over 
my school-playground, carried me 
there on the instant,—and all the 
idleness, and luxury, and pastime of 
boyhood, burst in full cry upon my 
heart. I used to read old ballads in 
my playground, out of a torn and 
miserable book, and I have never 
read with such delight since. This 
clump of trees reminded me at once 
of Gilderoy, and Childe Waters, and 
Earl Percy, and a thousand other 
names of glory and green song ; and 
I love to be so reminded. My reve- 
rence for antiquity was, perhans, born 
of these early, ancient, and sweet 
histories ; and therefore am I pleased 
when I am reminded of them, and 
of the days when they were first 
taken into my heart. 


OLD BALLADS. 


1, 
I loved the ballad of Gilderoy, 
Dear, dear was it to me ; 
I read it when I was a boy, 
Under the play-ground tree :— 


[ read it in 


ose happy hours 


When the setting sun was on our towers. 








~ Mh 
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- Oh, many and many an evening fled 


O’er me and my ballad-book ; 
And the antique tale I deeply read, 

To the voice of the lofty rook :— 
I read of Gawaine, that name of pride, 
And of famous Yarrow’s bonny bride. 


3. 
How well do I remember yet, 
Reading and reading on,— 
Or looking up at the sweet sun-set 
Asleep on the turret-stone ;— 
And wishing the sun should be ever so— 
Though why I wish’d it, I could not know. 


4. 


Then too, in darkness or in moon-light, 
When others were all at rest,— 
I told the tale of gallant or knight, 
The tale I loved best : 
And my school-fellows—half in joy and fear, 
Lay wide awake in their beds to hear. 
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And they heard how Lord Percy a hunting went 
In the noble Douglas’ wood ; 

And how his cloth-yard bow was bent,— 
And how arose that feud 

Which laid the proud Earl Douglas low, 

And loosen’d for ever the Percy bow ! 


6. 
I told at night, from my pillow, the tale 
Of the young Plantagenet ; 
And how he was led by a man in mail, 
To where the watch was set 
By the loftiest tent, while the moon did reign 
In glory pale over Bosworth plain. 


7. 
And when I came to speak how the Childe— 
The unknown Childe—was met 
And caress’d with a rapture sad and wild, 
By Richard Plantagenet !— 
My hearers thrill’d in their beds, and sigh’d 
That Richard in Bosworth battle died ! 


8. 
Those nights are over—those nights are gone! 
And the towers I ne’er shali see— 
While the sun-set gilds the old grey stone, 
Nor sit by the play-ground tree ! 
The rooks are dead—long, long ago— 
And I have been in the world also. 


9 


But I love'the old, old ballads yet, 
Of Percy and Gilderoy,— ~— * 


_ And of gallant Richard“ Plantagenet, 
~The obscure and’ kingly boy: * ° 


And when I read them, I seem to be 
Young, and under the play-ground tree. 
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But to leave this idle verse, and to 
proceed in that sensible and direct 
style of prose, which best becomes 
the faithful and unaffected historian— 
1 turn my Pegasus loose, dismount- 
ing at t! proper entrance to the 
court-vard of Warwick Castle. We 
entered at a pannel of the iron gate, 
if I may so express myself, for the 
enormous worked leaves of the gate 
itself seemed “not easily moved ;” 
and, indeed, from the repose of the 
bolts and hinges, I should guess that 
when moved, they would “ be per- 
jlexed in the extreme.” A sizteenth, 
iowever, made gate enough for such 
as myself, and I entered with a stoop 
of the head, not perhaps from any 
vreat necessity, but from a disincli- 
nation to appear so very a dwarf as 
this diminished aperture would en- 
deavour tomake me. We all crossed 
thecourt-yard,with great diffidence— 
singerly, as Sterne would more aptly 
express it,—as though we were like- 
ly to meet a group of the early in- 
habitants of the castle, walking forth 
in doublet and hose, in ruff and hood: 
for my own part, I can safely say, 
that I had some such feeling ; I was, 
indeed, conscious that my blue coat 
had no business to bring its abomi- 
nable gilt buttons into so venerable 
and ancient a place. My Wellingtons 
were on a trespass. Had Guy, ac- 
coutred in the armour, or even in 
tlie stately undress of his time, met 
me in the court, he might have run 
me through with one of his eve- 
lashes ; so very a nothing did I seem 
to be in that spacious, awful, and 
noiseless square. We spake in whis- 
pers, Or in respecttul undertones, lest 
some of the dead Earls might over- 
hear us, or the Countess of two cen- 
turies ago overtake our steps in the 
clory of her brocade, and have our 
modern bodies unceremoniously put 
out. A domestic of the castle, as 
we approached the entrance loor, 
came trom a small side portal, and 
crossed to some other part of the 
bulidinn. This wee: ac heretofore, 
im oldman. | beckoned him to me, 
ancl besged him to procure us ad- 
mission to the interior, which he 
very readily and respectiully under- 
took to do. He had what may be 
called “a silver look.” His manners, 
however, I thought, had much of the 
courtesy of the earlier ages, when 
servants were indeed servants, and 
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kept their stations with a becoming 


and worthy humility. He entered 
the castle, to procure us the guar- 
dianship of the venerable house- 
keeper, and we patiently awaited his 
return. 

Methought the voice of antiquity 
was audible in the space around me, 
—the pavement had a stainless and 
aged look,—and the trees stood a- 
round, beautiful, and full of years ; 
seeming to muse over the mystery of 
time, or to utter, as they stirred in 
the wind, the awful language of the 
past. It has been said, and greatly 
said, “ stones have been known to 
move, and trees to speak.” J heard 
their voices now! Every thing about 
me awed the present into nothing— 
and the days of old came trooping 
forth in all their pomp, circumstance, 
and pride, to take their solemn march 
through the mind. While we waited 
the return of our aged messenger, 
our imaginations peopled the empty 
court, and called from many a nook 
and angle, the figures of Butler, and 
Groom, and Squire, in all the antique 
costume of the best days of the cas- 
tle. ‘“ Who cannot behold,” said 
one of my companions, “ an armed 
Earl cross that white and regular 
pavement, and even now, methinks I 
see him enter that left wing, and hear 
the ring of his iron heel, as he is lost 
in the long, dim, and intricate pas- 
sages.” ‘* Look,” cried I, “ at that 
low door, in the corner of the castle 
—and you will see two antique cooks, 
with larded beef, and the butler with 
his full flagons, staggering along in 
stately order, to the servant's hall.” 
I could have schemed a life away in 
these antique speculations, and my 
companions were no less inclined to 
abandon their thoughts to such aged 
whimsies, and delectable illusions ; 
hut the return of our grey-haired 
Mercury put a finish to these our 
little Essays on Population, and re- 
called us to “ the business in hand.” 
The old man came forth, followed to 
the door by a most venerable lady, 
clad as beseemed her office, and 
whom he quietly motioned us to ap- 
proach. We advanced accordingly 
to the presence of Mrs. Hume (I 
love to speak her name), and beheld 
the aged and comely housekeeper of 
Warwick Castle. Well worthy was 
she to hold the keys—but not at the 
fag end of a period must she be de- 
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scribed. Her merits claim a mended 
pen, and a new paragraph. 

We saw before us a very aged, but 
a very hale and intelligent looking 
lady, somewhat a-kin to the healthy 
and comely antiquity of the castle 
committed to her charge. The keen 
sensible expression of her counte- 
nance, the easy, yet respectful fa- 
miliarity of her address, and the 
pointed and pretty neatness of her 
laced cap and silken garments, quite 
recommended her to my favour. She 
made no formal and marked curtsey ; 
her whole manner was subdued, 
quiet, and extremely polite, being 
quite of the old school. Her body 
seemed to have settled into a per- 
petual curtsey; and time had 
crystallized her politeness. I guessed 
Mrs. Hume to be of Scotch extrac- 
tion, if not a native of Scotland, for 
several reasons:—her features had 
a lined seriousness and acuteness, 
which you in vain look for in our 
foolish southern faces—then _ her 
speech had not lost all its. original 
music,—and finally, she herself was 
not in Scotland. These are reasons 
«< plenty as blackberries,” and I give 
them without compulsion.—Oh that 
the reader could, on the pleasant 
June morning in which I am writing 
this, omg is my favourite month, ) 
turn from my idle and imperfect de- 
scription, and contemplate the plea- 
sant and orderly visage of kind Mrs. 
Hume, nested in its white laces, and 
gleaming placidly along from picture 
to picture, as though she _ herself 
were a happy work of the old mas- 
ters, and partook of the kindness of 
Time! Would that I could cast 
aside my pen, and be of her com- 
pany! She loves the place—it be- 
longs to the Earl of Warwick ; or 
rather, “to the Earl,” for to her 
there is no other Earl !—She is proud 
of the inlaid and ancient cabinets— 
things- of India—ebon-black, with 
brass birds, and, leaves, and clasps, 
—huge, grand, and (thanks to the 
inventors!) useless !—She prizes the 


_ glowing canvas, more on account of 
its station in Warwick castle than 


for its bearing the magic hues of a 
Rembrandt or a Titian. The lofty 
rooms, the cedar-lined walls, the 
glossy wainscots, all speak to her 
of patient and never-dying grandeur. 
What to Mrs. Hume is the meanness, 
the modern noise, the foppery of 
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this working-day world?—she knows 
it not !—She travels from Rubens to 
Titian, from Titian to Guido, from 
Guido to Vandyke—and there is no 
change. As were the colours when 
she was young, such are they still, 
if not brighter: and it may be, that 
she scarcely finds her own change a 
whit different from them. She speaks 
of the “ late Earl” as of some spirit 
that haunts her,—and of the present 
Lord as of some crowning power 
with whom she communes, but whom 
you cannot look to meet. Observe 
that bust, that is “ the Earl.”— 
You ask whether the family is at the 
castle, so much is there of the in- 
visible in true greatness, and she 
answers in a lower tone,—awed, it 
may be, by the subject, or fearing 
lest the nobility of the place should 
over-hear her,—that ‘‘ the Earl was 
down last week!” And you seek to 
know no more.—But I must not 
keep Mrs. Hume at the entrance of 
the castle ;—she has lifted the key, 
and is pointing it to the armour—so 
pray, good reader, let me proceed. 
The hall is paved with stones, 
white and black alternately :—it is 
a noble place, and hath a baronial 
look. The arranged arms, decked 
with branching antlers of the deer, 
give that mingled tale of war and 
chase which at once speaks the lives 
of the castle’s early inhabitants. 
There was a dreariness about the 
gloom and haughty silence of this 
huge place, unbroken, save when the 
passing of a distant foot disturbed 
the spirit of the spot for an instant: 


As when, upon a tranced summer night, 

Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 

Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest 
stars, 

Dream, and so dream all night without a 
stir, 

Save from one gradual solitary gust, 

Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave. 


After passing an ante-chamber, in 
which is a whole-length picture of 
my Lady Brooke, with a boy on her 
knee,—you come to a rcom lined with 
carved cedar. The floor is of polish- 
ed oak, and your image is reflected 
at your feet, as though you were 
walking upon water. But Mrs. Hume 
discourages your stepping off a strip 
of carpet, by intimating that it is 
sadly dangerous, though I have some 
reason to conclude that she does not 
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choose to have the polish molested. 
This room is very rich and solemn, 
and the furniture is costly and mas- 
sive, to suit it. Among the pictures, 
the only one I recollect is a Circe, 
by Guido ;—but 1 do recollect this. 
Other rooms follow, with the same 
intensely bright floors,—filled with 
curious cabinets and fine pictures,— 
and confirming the magnificence and 
space of the castle. The picture that 
made the deepest impression on my 
mind, was one of Ignatius Loyola, a 
whole length, by Rubens ;—but it was 
not the beauty of the colouring, or 
the name of the master, that worked 
this impression—it was the sweet 
and sainted expression of the fea- 
tures,—the lustrous resignation of 
the lifted eyes,—the placid virtue of 
the bald and passionless forehead ; 
and, perhaps, I should not have felt 
all these so deeply, if they had not 
been recognized by others with me, 
as forming the perfect resemblance 
of a lost friend of ours. 

From a small room or cabinet at 
the end of the building, a window 
gives you a most romantic view over 
the Avon, and the country beyond it. 
My recollection of this part of the 
castle is, however, rather treacher- 
ous. <A gallery, with a whole length 
of Charles I. on horseback, at the 
one end, leads to the chapel. 1 was 
much struck with the neatness and 
quiet of this place of prayer :—and, 
indeed, the heart seemed to repose 
in such au oratory, as in a place of 
peace, for which it had become fitted 
by the previous solemnity and mag- 
nitude of the castle. Many a prayer 
hath been felt there, though per- 
chance not uttered, by those who 
might not be suspected of indulging 
in devotion at the time.—We parted 
with Mrs. Hume at the door with 
great reluctance, for her intelligent 
conversation, and engaging manners, 
had quite delighted us ; but she had 
other visitors to gratify,—and it is 
not very likely that she shared in all 
our feelings at the separation. 

Before quitting the park, we as- 
cended the mount at the west of the 
castle, accompanied by a new old 
gardener, and reached the tower, 
which is a Gradus ad Parnassum 
for the number of its steps. Endless, 
indeed, did seem our upward travel: 
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—it was the journey of life in minia- 
ture! In this tower, it is believed, 
that the lady Ethelfleda, the daugh- 
ter of King Alfred, sojourned,—mak- 
ing it a melancholy but secure abode. 
There are, indeed, many interesting 
stories and magnificent recollections 
attached to Warwick Castle. In the 
reign of Henry III. we are told, 
“that the extraordinary strength of 
this building was alleged as an ex- 
cuse for particularly prohibiting the 
widowed Countess of Warwick from 
re-marrying with any other than a 
person attached to the King.”"— 
George, Duke of Clarence, was, by 
his brother, Edward IV. created 
Earl of Warwick, and lived here in 
great splendour. The Dudleys fol- 
lowed the Plantagenets, and possess- 
ed the earldom. The accomplished 
Sir Fulke Greville, at length, suc- 
ceeded to the title, and from him the 
present Earl descended. 

But not the least famous of the 
names which Warwick Castle sug- 
gests, is that of Guy—the great Sir 
Guy—of whom Chaucer speaks,— 


Men speken of romgncis of price, 
Of Horne Childe and Ippotis, 
Of Bevis and Siz Guy. 


The celebrated baliad thus men- 
tioned was, as Dr. Percy informs us, 
usually sung to the harp at Christmas 
diners and bride-ales : it is, as may 
be expected, quaintly written, and 
bears marks ot great antiquity: in 
proot of which, the following de- 
scription of the dragon, which Sir 
Guy demolished, may suffice. 


He is black as any cole, 

Rugged as a rough fole; 

His bodye, from the navill upward, 

No man may it pierce itis so hard; ” 
His neck is great as any summere;* | - 
He renneth as swift as any distrere ; +" 
Pawes he hath as a lyon: 
All that he toucheth he sleath dead down 
Great winges he hath to flight, | 
That is no man that bare him might, 
There may no man fight him agayne, 
But that he sleath him certayne: 

For a fowler beast than is he, 

Ywis of nene never heard ye. 


Guy, after all this bitter exposition: of 
the dragon’s character, settles his .hu- 
siness. He also conquered and.slew 
five terrible princes, two giants, ano- 
ther dragon, and a lion, and tri- 





* A thick beam of ‘timber which forn 


+ A war-horse. 


ietly tied the upper walls of a house together. 
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umphed over the magnanimous Dun 
Cow. These are facts, or I would 
not record them. It should not be 
forgotten that Sir Guy was a deter- 
mined lover. 


Was ever knight for ladye’s sake, 
Soe tost in love as I Sir Guy, 
For Phillis fair, that ladye bright, 

As ever man beheld with eye ? 


This ladye, ladye-like, put her 
lover to much trouble, and compelled 
him to many difficulties before she 
would look favourably upon him. 
For her, he killed “ a bore of passing 
might and strength,” near Windsor, 
and his bones are yet somewhere in 
Warwick Castle. Sir Guy says, that 
he returned from all his dangers, and 
died with Phillis at Warwick Castle, 
and we must give credence to the 
words of a dead man. The porter at 
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the gate of the castle, as you go out, 
checks you for a few minutes to show 
you the cauldron, the flesh-fork, the 
spear, &c. of the renowned Sir Guy ; 
—and you go away convinced that 
he wasa real hero, and thus give him 
an advantage over many other he- 
roes. 

I have thus “ said my say.” I 
have conducted the reader safely over 
the castle and the park ; and wishing 
him goodly rest after his fatigues, 
and praying that he will, if I have 
proved a tedious guide, forgive me 
for the true wish I had to please 
him with what has pleased me— I 
take my leave in fair humility. 
Should my description fail of interest, 
I pray the reader not to be discou- 
raged, but to go the first fair sum- 
mer, and banquet his imagination in 
the baronial halls of Warwick Castle. 








ON GRAY’S OPINION OF COLLINS, 
WITH A SONNET FROM COSTANZO. 


I nave often felt a strong desire 
to know what men of genius, who 
have lived in the same age and 
country, have thought of one ano- 
ther. It is a curiosity, that, as ill 
fortune will have it, does not stand 
much chance of being gratified. For 
whatever opinions they have re- 
corded on this subject in their pub- 
lished writings, we may generally 
suspect of having been influenced 
either by personal partiality on the 
one hand, or a spirit of rivalry on 
the other. There remain only their 
letters to friends, in which they may 
happen to have declared their undis- 
gery sentiments, or such casual 

ints as have dropped from them in 
familiar conversation, and. been pre- 
served by the zeal of. biographers 
and writers of inemoirs. It is from 
the latter source we collect that 
Milton thought of Dryden as little 
more than a man of rhyme, and that he 
highly esteemed the poetical abilities 
of Cowley. Posterity has not rati- 
fied the award; for it is probable 
that ‘where Cowley has now one 
reader, Dryden might reckon not 
fewer than ten. It should be added, 
however, that the author of Paradise 
Lost did not live to witness the last 
effort of Dryden, his Fables, in 
which, though the produce of his 





old age, his imagination is more ex- 
uberant than it had before been. 

In the letters of Gray, certainly 
never intended to see the light, there 
are many passages, in which, with- 
out the slightest reserve, he passes 
sentence on the merits of his con- 
temporaries ; and as he was entirely 
free from that esprit du corps, to 
which authors are to the full as 
liable as any other description of 
mortals, and always strictly main- 
tained the character of a dilettante, 
no more concerned in the petty jea- 
lousies and factions of his poetical 
brethren, than the gods of Epicurus 
in the affairs of this lower world ; 
there is no reason to suppose that 
his mind was under any bias on these 
occasions. In the earlier part of his 
life he met with Southern, the dra- 
matic writer, who was then seventy- 
seven years old, and whose memory 
had nearly deserted him. With the 
enthusiasm, natural to a young mind, 
Gray found him “ as agreeable as an 
old man could be, or at least per- 
suaded himself so, when he looked 
at him, and thought of Oroonoko and 
Isabella.” Some years afterwards 
we find him speaking his ‘mind very 
freely on Akenside’s Pleasures of 
Imagination ; then just published 
according tovits first model. “ I 
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will tell you,” says he to Doctor 
Wharton, who had the rare felicity 
of being a friend to both the bards, 
“though I have rather turned it 
over than read it, that it seems to 
me above the middling; and now 
and then, for a little while rises even 
to the best, particularly in descrip- 
tion. It is often obscure, and even 
unintelligible, and too much infected 
with the Hutchinson jargon.” (It 
must be recollected that Gray had 
early shown his aversion for meta- 
physics.) ‘In short, its great fault 
is, that it was published at least 
nine years too early.” What follows, 
is in a strain of modesty, that I 
would beg leave most earnestly to 
recommend to the notice of our 
professional critics. ‘ And so me- 
thinks in a few words ‘a la mode 
du Temple,’ I have very pertly dis- 
patched what perhaps may for seve- 
ral years have employed a very in- 
genious man worth fifty of myself.” 

Of Thomson's Castle of Indolence, 
when that poem, so worthy of the 
author of the Seasons, first made its 
uppearance,—he contented himself 
with saying very coldly, that “ it had 
some good stanzas in it.” But as he 
grew older, his reluctance to be 
pleased increased. ‘“ Dodsley’s two 
last volumes were worse than his 
four first, and particularly Dr. Aken- 
side was in a deplorable way.” 

To the exeellence of Sterne, who, 
perhaps on the whole, may be con- 
silered as the most original writer 
of his day, he was, however, still 
alive ; and even thought his sermons, 
‘in the style most proper for the 
pulpit,” as they were marked by 
‘a strong imagination and a sen- 
sible heart; but you see him often 
tottering on the verge of laughter, 
and ready to throw his periwig in the 
face of his audience.” Cowper has 
since put this mode of pulpit ora- 
tory, which indeed was somewhat 
wo much in Friar Gerund’s taste, 
entirely out of countenance; and 
will allow no preacher to be merry, 
till he can discover a jest in St. 
Paul's Epistles for his text. With 
the humour of the Bath Guide, where, 
to say the truth, humour was more 
in its place, Gray was not less de- 
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lighted, and pronounced it to be 
«of anew and original kind.” Of 
Lyttleton,— Matthew Green, the au- 
thor of the Spleen, — Shenstone’s 
Schoolmistress,—Johnson’s London, 
—Dyer,—and several of the “ Poete 
Minimi” in Dodsley’s Miscellany, 
he has past a tolerably fair judge- 
ment, (with the exception perhaps of 
Lowth,) in two of the letters to 
Walpole. 

But what was his opinion, what 
his feelings with respect to a writer, 
who in the eyes of the next genera- 
tion, was to be regarded as his rival, 
and either to contest or share with 
him the supremacy of the lyreP— 
Had the name of Collins escaped 
him, or did he think it fit to be past 
over in silence, when he was thus 
pointing out to his friends, so many 
writers—good, bad, and indifferent— 
among their contemporaries P— Was 
the character of Collins of too high 
a species even for Gray himself to 
estimate on its first appearance ? or 
was he too much disgusted with its 
faults to attend to the beauties ? 

These were questions, which I 
could never satisfactorily solve, till, 
happily for my peace of mind, some 
few years back Mr. Mitford gave the 
world those parts of Gray’s corres- 
pondence with Dr. Wharton, which 
had been omitted by Mason. Guess, 
reader! if thou art not thyself a 
perfect won-conductor to this kind 
of fluid, guess,—I say, how plea- 
singly it glided through me, when 
the following paragraph presented it- 
self to my view :— Have you seen 
the works of two young authors, a 
Mr. Warton* and a Mr. Collins, 
both writers of Odes? It is odd 
enough that each is the half of a re- 
markable man, and one the counter- 
part of the other. The first has but 
little invention, very poetical choice 
of expression, and a good ear. The 
second a fine fancy, modelled upon 
the antique, a bad ear, great variety 
of words and images with no choice 
at all. They both deserve to last 
some years, but will not.” So then 
one of the few copies of the odes, de- 
scriptive and allegorical, which had 
got abroad before their author, in 
his indignation at the cold reception 





_* The Warton here ‘spoken of is Joseph, the elder brother, whose Odes 
lished about December 1746, the time when this letter was written. Of Thomas, the 


younger, it is probable Gray thought much more highly. 
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given them by the public, committed 
the remainder to the flames, fell into 
the hands of Gray. How much itis to 
be regretted that poor Collins did not 
know the favourable sentence, but 
without the ill-boding and falsified 
prediction that was attached to it, 
passed upon them by so competent 
a judge. “ A fine fancy modelled 
upon the antique! great variety of 
words and images.” Such praise as 
this, and from one who was himself 
to bear the proud title of Britain’s 
Pindar, among the sepulchres of her 
poets! It might have been enough, 
if he could have known all, not only 
to encourage the writer, then in the 
« morn and liquid dew” of his youth, 
to put forth new and yet more beau- 
tiful blossoms, but to have saved 
him from that fatal ‘“ blastment,” 
which not long afterwards blighted 
and withered the whole plant. 
Seldom has there been an instance 
of more just and appropriate criti- 
cism conveyed in so few words. It 
was indeed “ a fine fancy, modelled 
upon the antique,” so that an Eng- 
lishman, who would form some con- 
ception of the lyrical parts of the 
Greek tragedians, and particularly 
Euripides, without going to the ori- 
ginal sources, has nothing to do but 
to take up the Odes of Collins, and 
he will meet with as true a likeness 
of them as his own language can 
supply. He has not, like Gray or 
Chiabrera, taken entire pieces out of 
the ancients, and stuck them among 
his own workmanship. He does not 


—Talk in a high sounding strain. of the 
stars, 

Of the eagle of Jove, and the chariot of 
Mars ; 


but he fills himself with the divinity, 
which breathes from their labours, 
and then goes home and works in 
the spirit that he has caught. It is 
for this reason, I suppose, that we 
have no editions of Collins, favourite 
as he is amongst us, stuffed with 
parallel passages from the bottom of 
the page, that sometimes rise so 
high as scarcely to Jeave room for 
the text to float on over their sur- 
face. We easily discover to what 
land he has traveled, as the pil- 
grims in the middle ages showed 
they had visited the Holy Sepulchre 
by the palm that was wreathed 
round their staff; but he brings 
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home with him no relics to make a 
display of, no nails drawn out of 
the crosses of martyrs, no dry bones 
pilfered from tombs of Apostles and 
Saints. 

The opening of his “Ode to Li- 
berty,” to which we have scarcely 
any thing that is equal in its way, 
reminds us, it is true, of the be- 
ginning of a noble chorus in the 
Iphigenia at Aulis of Euripides, 
v. 1036; but it is merely in the man- 
ner, with which the music strikes 
up in each. 


Who shall awake the Spartan fife ? 


I could not be quite so sure in 
what follows, that he had not lately 
been reading Statius ; though it is 
likely, that if he had, the images 
only remained in his mind, unaccom- 
panied by any consciousness of the 
quarter from whence they came. 


And call in solemn sounds to life 
The youths, whose locks divinely spreading, 
Like vernal hyacinths in sullen hue, 
At wa breath of fear and virtue shed- 
ing, 
Applauding Freedom loved of old to view ! 
The “ hyacinthine locks” were as 
old as Homer ; and Milton, we know, 
has given them to Adam ; but that 
with all their beauty they “ shed 
the breath of fear,” when over- 
shadowing the brow of the young 
Spartans, had been observed by Sta- 
tius. 
Simplexque horrore decoro 
Crinis et obsesse nondum primoque mi- 
cantes 
Flore gene. Talem Ledaeo gurgite pu- 
bem 


Educat Eurotas. Sylve,l. 2. 


In the “ Ode to Mercy,” again 
we might suspect him of having 
horrowed from the same writer, if 
the ornament were not carried with 
so much freedom by its wearer, as 
to take away all doubt of his having 
come honestly by it. 


When he, whom e’en our joys provoke, 
The fiend of Nature join’d his yoke, 
And rish’d in wrath to make our isle his 


prey 
Thy form from out thy sweet abode 
O’ertook him on his blasted road, 
And stopp’d’ his wheels, and look’d his rage 
away 
I see recoil his sable steeds, &c. 


adhuc temone calenti 





Fervidus, in levum torquet gradivus ha- 
benas. 
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From many a cloud that dropp’d ethereal 
dew 

Nigh spher'd in heaven, its native strains 
could hear, 

On which that ancient trump he reach'd 
was hung. 


Cum Venus ante ipsos nulla formidine 
gressum, om 
Fixit equos; cessere retro, jamjamque ri- 
pane sis, came 
Suppliciter posuere jugo.—Theb. 1. iii. 265. 
But it is not only on the banks of 
the Ilissus, or the Tyber, that Col- 
lins has left us tidings of himself ; 
we may sometimes hear notes from 
him that he has caught in other 
fields. Thus, in his Ode on the 
Poetical Character, 
I view that oak the fancy’d glades among, 
By which as Milton lay, his evening ear, 


we are reminded of an Italian wri- 
ter, Angiolo Costanzo, in one of 
those sonnets which the historian of 
their poetry has called the “ Ideal of 
good sonneting.” It is a little pre- 
sumptuous to be sure; but, for the 
sake of our subject, 1 will venture on 
a translation of the one in question, 


Quella cetra gentil, &c. 


The harp, that whilorn on the reedy shore 
Of Mincius, to the listening shepherds sung 
Such strains, as never haply, or before 
Or sithence, mid the mountain cliffs have rung 
Of Menalus, or on Lyceus hoar ; 
And sounded next, to bolder music strung, 
The gifts of Pales, and what perils bore, 
What toils achiev’d, that Phrygian goddess-sprung,— 
Now on an aged oak, making the gloom 
More awful, hangs; where, if the wind have stirr’d, 
Seems as a proud and angry voice were heard : 
«« Let none with unwise hardiment presume 
To touch me; for, once vocal at command 
Of Tityrus, I brook no meaner hand.” 


As to what Gray has said of “ the 
bad ear” of Collins, and “ the no 
choice at all of his words and 
images ;” the latter, as far as the 
imagery is concerned, is plainly in- 
consistent with the praise he has be- 
stowed on him. For his want of ear, 
the same charge has been brought 
against him by Johnson, who tells 
us that “ his lines commonly are of 


slow motion, clogged and impeded 
with clusters of consonants ;” so I 
suppose there is an end of the mat- 
ter; though I would fain put in a 
word on his behalf even on this point. 
Thomas Warton pronounced the 
same judgment on Milton, but has 
surely merited the punishment of 
Midas for his pains. 
NoEmon. 








SONNET. 
(MILTON VISITS GALILEO IN PRISON.) 


Oh! master, who didst lift thy watching eye 
Unto the moon, and through thy magic glass 
Beheld’st her and the wheeling planets pass 

On their bright ways,—making the midnight sky 

A common road ane which all stars might fly : 


Thou must have ha 


great joy,—great as a lover, 


; Whene’er some lustrous world thou didst discover, 
Not known before,—from off thy mountains high. 
Oh! starry sage, return, return !—Again 


Come thou and view the pale moon from thy hills; 
And say, if when she wanes, or when she fills 


? 


Monthly her round,—or while the stars are, clear,— 
Thou ever hadst such large delight, as when 
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Great Mitton clasp’d thy hand in prison drear. 

















The Heroes of Naples. 


THE HEROES OF NAPLES. 


A NEW BALLAD. 


He who in battle runs away, 
May live to fight another day. 


At Naples, the folks 
Who are fonder of jokes, 
Than of bayonet, musquet, or powder; 
Leaving tweedle-dum-twee, 
And resolved to be free, 
Wax’'d, day by day, fiercer and prouder. 


The army firsf ran 

To arms, andiezch man 
Demanded a new .£institution ;— 

There were none to oppose, 

So they conquer’d their foes, 
And effected a grand revolution. 


In Parliament speeches, 
The storming of breaches 
Was talk’d of, as pastime inviting ; 
The brave Lazzaroni 
Ate no macaroni,— 
No stomach had they but for fighting. 


They hurl’d hot defiance 
Against the Alliance 

Term’d Holy—(religion to slander) ; 
And scorn’d all advances, 
To Frederick,—Francis,— 

Or even the great Alexander. 


Fierce Filangieri 
Bade Frimont be wa 
Or he soon should have bullets for grey pills: 
Cried bold Carascosa— 
ce ll dig for our foes—a 
Grave on the frontiers of Naples.” 


Pepe, swearing an oath, 
Out-Heroded both,— 
For he vow’d—when he pull’d on his boots —he 
Would spit man and horse, 
Of the Austrian force, 
In the passes they call the Abruzzi. 


By his language and. air, 
Every officer there 
Was a eri of a ag ax Repeal 
And to judge by swagger 
And fooriae of dagger, ; 
Each man was Achilles or Hector. 


Those coal-heaving Bruti, 
Carbonari, men sooty, 
Swore deeply (as most of that trade ao) 
To call o'er the coals 
The poor Austrian souls, 
And their Teutonic hides carbonado. 
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They march’d from the city, 
All shouting a ditty, 
Comparing themselves to our island ;— 
« The English by sea 
Are the bravest, but we . 
Are the doughtiest heroes on dry land. 


But in marching along, 
To this valorous song, : 
They somehow received an impression,— 
" ‘That the fat English knight 
Said undoubtedly right, 2 
«“ The best part of valour’s—discretion. 


So at war's first alarms, 
They threw down their arms, 
And maneeuvred their legs with such cunning ; 
When th’ invaders drew nigh, 
They fought—but ‘twas shy, 
And vanquish’d them fairly—in running. 


Not a battle was lost 
By th’ invincible host, 

Which, as nobody fought, was no wonder ; 
Some were knock’d up in flight, 
But none knock’d down in fight, 

So eager were all to knock-under. 


Thus they made pretty dupes 
Of the Austrian troops, 

By their fierce gasconading and banter ; 
All the glory they hoped 
To achieve—had eloped,— 

So they march’d into Naples instanter. 


Neapolitans spoke 
Of these troops (what a joke!) 

As doom’d to mince-meat and dissection ;— 
Those they threaten’d to kill, 
Carbonado and grill, 

In the end, they devour'd—with affection. 


They might take a kick, 
But why they should lick 
The foot that bestow’d it—I’m puzzled ; 
And I can’t understand, 
Why they fawn’d on the hand 
By which they were chain’d up and muzzled. 


Should they think fit to rise 
Again—it were wise 
To exhibit less talk and more fighting ; 
Freedom's perils to brave, 
Or still crouch like the slave, 
And not show their teeth without biting. k 


So God save the King, 

(Him of Naples I sing,) 
Who ran from one oath to another . . 

May he long live to reign,— + 

For the people, ’tis plain, 4 
And the monarch, are worthy each other. 


& 
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THE DEATH OF WALTER SELBY. 


I rede ye, my lady—lI rede ye, my lord, 
To put not your trust in the trumpet and sword ; 
Else the proud name of Selby, which gladden’d us long, 


Shall pass from the land like the sough of a song. 


Berore dame Eleanor Selby had 
concluded her account of the Spectre 
Horsemen of Soutra-fell, the sun had 
set—and the twilight, warm, silent, 
and dewy, had succeeded—that plea- 
sant time between light and dark, in 
which domestic labour finds a brief 
remission. The shepherd, returned 
from hill or moor, spread out his 
hose—moistened in morass or rivulet 
—before the hearth fire, which glim- 
mered far and wide, and taking his 
accustomed seat, sat mute and mo- 
tionless as a figure of stone. The 
cows came lowing homewards from 
the pasture-hills ; others feeding out 
of cribs filled with rich moist clover, 
yielded their milk into a score of 
pails ; while the ewes, folded on the 
sheltered side of the remote glen, 
submitted their udders, not without 
the frequent butt and bleat, to the 
pressure of maidens’ hands. Pastoral 
verse has not many finer pictures 
than what it borrows from the shep- 
herd returning from the hill, and 
the shepherdess from the fold—the 
former with his pipe and dogs, and 
the latter with her pail of reeking 
milk, each singing with a hearty 
country freedom of voice, and in 
their own peculiar way, the loves 
and the joys of a pastoral life. The 
home of Randal Rode presented a 
scene of rough plenty, and abounded 
in pastoral wealth ; the head of the 
house associated with his domestics, 
and maintained that authority over 
their words and conduct which be- 
longed to simpler times ; and some- 
thing of the rustic dignity of the 
master was observable in his men. 
His daughter, Maudeline, busied her- 
self among the maidens with a meek- 
ness and a diligence which had more 
of the mstron than is commonly 
found in so young a dame. All this 
escaped not the notice of her old and 
capricious kinswoman Eleanor Selby ; 
but scenes of homely and domestic 
joy seemed alien to her heart. The 
intrusion too of the churlish name of 





Old Ballad. 


Rode among the martial Selbvs, ne- 
ver failed to darken the picture 
which she would have enjoyed had 
this rustic alloy mixed with the pre- 
cious metal of any other house. It 
was her chief delight, since all the 
males of her name had perished, to 
chaunt ballads in their praise, and 
relate their deeds from the time of 
the Norman invasion down to their 
final extinction in the last rebellion. 
Many snatches of these chivalrous 
ballads are still current on the Bor- 
der—the debateable land of song as 
well as of the sword—where min- 
strels sought their themes, and en- 
tered, harp in hand, into rivalry—a 
kind of contest which the sword, the 
critic’s weapon of those days, was 
often drawn to decide. Much of this 
stirring and heroic border-life mingles 
with the traditionary tales of Eleanor 
Selby. Her narratives contain, occa- 
sionally, a vivid presentment of cha- 
racter and action ; and I shall endea- 
vour to preserve something of this, 
and retain, at the same time, their 
dramatic cast, while I prune and 
condense the whole, to render them 
more acceptable to the impatience of 
modern readers. She thus pursued 
her story. 

«T am now to tell a tale I have 
related a thousand times to the noble 
and the low—it is presented to me in 
my dreams, for the memory of spilt 
blood clings to a young mind—and 
the life’s-blood of Walter Selby was 
no common blood tome. The vision 
of the spectre horsemen, in which 
human fate was darkly shadowed 
forth, passed away—and departed 
too, I am afraid, from the thoughts 
of those to whom it came as a signal 
and a warning—as a cloud passes 
from the face of the summer-moon. 
Seated on horseback, with Walter 
Selby at my bridle-rein, and before 
and behind me upwards of a score of 
armed cavaliers, I had proceeded 
along the mountain side about a 
mile, when a horn was winded at a 
5 
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small distance in our front. We 
quickened our pace ; but the way was 
rough and difficult; and we were 
obliged to go a sinuous course, like 
the meanderings of a brook, round 
rock and cairn and heathy hill, while 
the horn, continuing to sound, still 
seemed as far a-head as when we 
first heard it. It was about twelve 
o'clock: and the moon, large and 
bright and round, gleamed down 
from the summit of a green pasture 
mountain, and lightened us on our 
way through a narrow wooded valley, 
where a small stream glimmered and 
sparkled in the light, and ran so 
crooked a course, as compelled us to 
cross it every hundred yards. Walter 
Selby now addressed me in his own 
singular way: ‘ Fair Eleanor, mine 
own grave and staid cousin, knowest 
thou whither thou goest? Comest 
thou to counsel how fifty men may 
do the deeds of thousands, and how 
the crown of this land may be shifted 
like a prentice’s cap?’ ‘ Truly,’ 
said I, ‘ most sage and considerate 
cousin, I go with thee like an af- 
flicted damosel of yore, in the belief 
that thy wisdom and valour may re- 
instate me in my ancient domains— 
or else win for me some new and 
princely inheritance.’ ‘Thou speak- 
est,’ said the youth, ‘like one humble 
in hope, and puttest thy trust in 
one wha would willingly work mi- 
racles to oblige thee. But ponder, 
fair damsel—my sword, though the 
best blade in Cumberland, cannot 
cut up into relics five or six regi- 
ments of dragoons—nor 4s this body, 
though devoted to thee, made of that 
knight-errant stuff that can resist 
sword and bullet. So I counsel thee, 
most discreet coz, to content thyself 
with hearing the sound of battle afar 
off—for we go on a journey of no 
small peril.’ To these sensible and 
considerate words, 1 answered no- 
thing, but rode on, looking, all the 
while, Walter Selby in the face, and 
endeavouring to say something witty 
or wise. He resumed his converse: 
‘Nay, nay, mine own sweet and 
gentle cousin—my sweet Eleanor—I 
am too proud of that troubled glance 
of thine, to say one word more about 
separation, —and our horses’ heads 
and our cheeks came closer as he 
spoke. ‘ That ballad of the pedlar, 
tor pedlar shall the knight be still, to 
oblige thee, his ballad told more 
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truth than I reckoned a minstrel 


might infuse into verse. All the 
border cavaliers of England and 
Scotland are near us, or with us,— 
and now for the game of coronets 
and crowns—a coffin, coz, or an 
earl’s bauble—for we march upon 
Preston.’ Prepared as I was for 
these tidings, I could not hear them 
without emotion, and I looked with 
an eye on Walter Selby that was not 
calculated to inspire acts of heroism. 
I could not help comecting our pre- 
sent march on Preston with the 
shadowy procession I had so re~ 
cently witnessed; and the resem- 
blance which one of the phantoms 
bore to the youth beside me, pressed 
on my heart. ‘Now do not be 
afraid of our success, my fair coz,’ 
said he, ‘when to all the proud 
names of the border—names thou 
hast long since learned by heart, and 
rendered musical by repeating them— 
we add the names of two most wise 
and prudent persons, who shall here- 
after be called the setters-up and 
pluckers-down of kings—even thy 
coq] and chivalrous cousin, and a 
certain staid and sedate errant da- 
mosel.” This conversation obtained 
for us the attention of several stran- 
ger cavaliers who happened to join 
us as, emerging from the woody 
glen, we entered upon a green and 
wide moor or common. One of them, 
with a short cloak and slouched hat 
and heron’s feather, rode up to my 
right hand, and glancing his eye on 
our faces, thus addressed himself ‘to 
me in a kind-hearted, but antique, 
style :—‘ Fair lady, there be sights 
less to a warrior’s liking than so 
sweet a face beside a wild mountain, 
about the full of the moon. The 
cause that soils one of these bright 
tresses in dew, must be a cause dear 
to man’s heart— and, fair one, if thou 
wilt permit me to ride by thy bridle- 
rein, my presence may restrain sun- 
dry flouts and jests which young ca- 
valiers, somewhat scant of grace and 
courtesy—and there be such in our 
company—may use, on seeing a lady 
so fair and so young, bowne on such a 
dangerous anc unwonted journey.’ I 
thanked this northern cavalier for his 
charitable civility, and observed, with 
a smile, ‘I had the protection of a 
young person who would feel pleased 
in sharing the responsibility of such 
a task.” * And, fair lady,’ continued 
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he, ‘if Walter. Selby be thy pro- 
tector, my labour will be the less.’ 
My cousin, who during this conver- 
sation had rode silent at my side, 
seemed to awaken from a reverie, 
and glancing his eye on the cavalier, 
and extending his hand, said, ¢ Sir, 
in a strange dress, uttering strange 
words, and busied in a pursuit sor- 
did and vulgar, I knew you not, and 
repelled your frank courtesy with 
rude words. I hear you now in no 
disguised voice, and see you with the 
sword of honour at your side instead 
of the pedlar’s staff: accept, there- 
fore, my hand, and be assured that 
a Selby—as hot and as proud as the 
lordliest of his ancestors, feels ho- 
noured in thus touching in friendship 
the hand of a gallant gentleman.’ I 
felt much pleased with this acven- 
ture, and looked on the person of the 
stalwart borderer, as he received and 
returned the friendly grasp of Walter 
Selby ; he had a brow serene and 
high, an eye of sedate resolution, and 
something of an ironic wit lurking 
amid the wrinkles which age and 
thought had engraven on his face. 
I never saw so complete a transfor- 
mation; and could hardly credit, that 
the bold, martial-looking, and cour- 
teous cavalier at my side had but 
an hour or two before sung rustic 
songs, and chaffered with the pea- 
sants of Cumberland, about the price 
of ends of ribbon and two-penny 
toys and trinkets. He seemed to un- 
derstand my thoughts, and thus re- 
solved the riddle in a whisper ;— 
‘ Fair lady, these be not days when 
a knight of loyal mind may ride with 
sound of horn, and banner displayed, 
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summoning soldiers to fight for the 
good cause ; of a surety, his journey 
would be brief. In the disguise of a 
calling, low, it is true, but honourable 
in its kind, I have obtained more 
useful intelligence, and enlisted more 
good soldiers, than some who ride 
aneath an earl’s pennon.’ 

“ Our party, during this nocturnal 
march, had been insensibly aug- 
mented; and when the gray day 
came, I could count about three 
hundred horsemen — young, well- 
mounted, and well-armed— some giv- 
ing vent to their spirit or their feel- 
ings in martial songs; others ex- 
amining and proving the merits of 
their swords and pistols, and many 
marching on in grave silence, fore- 
casting the hazards of war and the 
glory of success. Leaving the brown 
pastures of the moorlands, we de- 
scended into an open and cultivated 
country, and soon found ourselves 
upon the great military road which 
connects all the north country with 
the capital. It was still the cold 
and misty twilight of the morning, 
when I happened to observe an old 
man close beside me, mounted on a 
horse seemingly coeval with himself, 
—wrapped, or rather shrouded, in a 
gray mantle or plaid, and all the while 
ooking stedfastly at me from under 
the remains of a broad slouched hat. 
I had something like a dreamer’s re 
collection of his looks; but he soon 
added his voice, to assist my recol- 
lection,— and | shall never forget the 
verses the old man chaunted with a 
broken and melancholy, and, I think 
I may add, prophetic voice : 


oH! PRESTON, PROUD PRESTON. 


1 
Oh! Preston, proud Preston, 


come hearken the cry 


Of spilt blood against thee, it sounds to the sky ; 

Thy richness, a prey to the spoiler is doom’d, 

Thy homes to the flame, to be smote and consumed ;-* 

Thy sage with gray locks, and thy dame with the brown 
Descendin long tresses, and grass-sweeping gown, 

Shall shriek, when there’s none for to help them: the hour 
Of thy fall is not nigh, but it’s certain and sure. 

Proud Preston, come humble thy haughtiness—weep— 
Cry aloud—for the sword it shall come in thy sleep. 


2. 
What deed have I done—that thou litt’st thus thy cry, 
- Thou bard of ill omen,- and doom’st me to die ?. 
What deed have I done, thus to forfeit the trust 


Vor. IV. 


In high heaven, and go to destruction and dust ? 
D 
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My matrons are chaste, and my daughters are fair ; 

Where the battle is hottest my sword’s shining there ; ; 
And my sons bow their heads, and are on their knees kneeling, 
When the prayer is pour’d forth and the organ 1s pealing : 
What harm have I wrought, and to whom offer'd wrong, 

That thou comest against me with shout and with song? 


3. 


What harm hast thou wrought! list and hearken—the hour 


(of revenge may be late 


but it’s certain and sure: 


\< the flower to the field, and the leaf to the tree, 

S> sure is the time of destruction to thee. 

What harm hast thou wrought !—haughty Preston, now hear— 
Thou hast whetted against us the brand and the spear; 

And thy steeds through our ranks rush, all foaming and hot, 
And I hear thy horns sound, and the knell of thy shot: 

The seal of stern judgment is fix’d on thy fate, 

When the life’s blood of Selby is spilt at thy gate. 


Oh! Selby, brave Selby, no more thy sword’s braving 
The foes of thy prince, when thy pennon is waving ; 

The Gordon shall guide and shall rule in the land ; 

The Bovd vet shall battle with buckler and brand ; 

The Maxwells shall live, though diminish’d their shine,— 
And the Scotts in bard’s song shall be all but divine ; 
Even Forster of Derwent shall breathe for a time, 

Ere his name it has sunk to a sound and a rhyme ; 

But the horn of the Selbys has blown its last blast, 

And the star of their name’s from the firmament cast. 


« | dropt the bridle from my hand, 
and all the green expanse of dale and 
hill grew dim before me. The voice 
of the old man had for some time 
ceased, before I had courage to lock 
about ; and I immediately recognized 
in the person of the minstrel an old 
and faithful soldier of my father’s, 
whose gift at song, rude and untu- 
tored as it was, had obtained him 
some estimation on the border — 
where the strong, lively imagery, and 
familiar diction, of the old ballads, 


still maintain their ground against 


the classic elegance and melody of 


modern verse. 1 drew back alittle ; 
and shaking the old man by the 
hand, said, ‘ Many years have pass- 
ed, Harpur Harberson, since I list- 
ened to thy minstrel skill at Laner- 
cost ; and | thought thou hadst gone, 
and |] should never see thee again. 
Thy song has lost some of its an- 
cient grace and military glee since 
thou lettest my father’s hall.’ « Deed, 
my bonnie lady,’ said the borderer, 
with a voice suppressed and melan- 
choly, while something of his an- 
cient smile brightened his face for a 
moment, ‘ sangs of sorrow and dule 
have been rifer with me than hallads 


of merriment and mirth. It’s long 
now since I rode, and fought, by my 
gallant master’s side, when the battle 
waxed fierce and desperate ; and my 
foot is not so firm in the stirrup now, 
nor my hand sae steeve at the steel, 
as it was in those blessed and heroic 
days. It’s altered days with Harpur 
Harberson, since he harped afore the 
nobles of the north, in the home of 
the gallant Selbys, and won the cup 
of gold. I heard that my bonnie 
lady and her gallant cousin were on 
horseback ; so I e’en put my old frail 
body on a frail horse, to follow where 
I cannot lead. It’s pleasant to mount 
at the sound of the trumpet again ; 
and it’s better for an auld man to 
fall with the sound of battle in his 
ear, and be buried in the trench with 
the brave, and the young, and the 
noble,— than beg his bread from door 
to door, enduring the scoff and scorn 
of the vulgar and sordid, and be 
found, some winter morning, streeked 
stiff and dead, on a hassoc of straw 
in some churl’s barn. So I shall e’en 
ride on, and see the last of a noble 
and a hopeless cause.’ He drew his 
hat over his brow; while I endea- 
voured to cheer him by describing 
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the numbers, resources, and strength, 
of the party. And I expressed ra- 
ther my hope, than firm belief, when 
I assured him ‘ there was little doubt 
that the house of Selby would lift 
its head again and flourish, and that 
the grey hairs of its ancient and 
faithtul minstrel would go down in 
gladness and glory to the grave.’ 
He shook his head, yet seemed al- 
most willing to believe, for a mo- 
ment, against his own presentiment, 
in the picture of future glory I had 
drawn—it was but for a moment. 
‘’Deed no —’deed no, my bonnie, 
bonnie lady, it canna—canna be ; 
glad would I be could I credit the 
tale, that our house would hold up its 
head again, high and lordly. But I 
have too strong faith in minstrel pre- 
diction, and in the dreams and vi- 
sions of the night, to give credence to 
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such a pleasant thought. It was not 
for nought that horsemen rode in 
ranks on Soutra side last night, where 
living horseman could never urge a 
steed,—and that the forms and sem- 
blances of living men were visible to 
me in this fearful procession. Nor 
was it for nought that my grand- 
father, old minstrel Harberson, caused 
himself to be carried in his Jast hour 
to the summit of Lanercost-hill, that 
he might die looking on the broad do- 
mains of his master. His harp—for 
his harp and he were never parted— 
his harp yielded involuntary sounds, 
and his tongue uttered unwilling 
words — words of sad import, the ful- 
filment of which is at hand. 1 shall 
repeat you the words; they are 
known but to few, and have been 
scorned too much by the noble race 
of Selby. 


I rede ye, my lady— I rede ye, my lord, 

To put not your trust in the trumpet and sword ; 

To tollow no banner that comes from the flood, 

To march no more southward to battle and blood. 

League not with Dalzell—no, nor seek to be fording 

The clear stream of Derwent with Maxwell and Gordon,— 
To a Forester’s word draw nor bridle nor glaive,— 

Shun the gates of proud Preston, like death and the grave— 
And the Selbys shall flourish in life and in story, 

While eagles love Skiddaw—and soldiers love glory. 


“‘ «These are the words of my an- 
cestor—what must be must—I shall 
meet thee again at the gates of Pres- 
ton. As he uttered these words he 
mingled with the ranks of horsemen 
under the banner of a border knight, 
and I rode up to the side of my cousin 
and his companion. 

“* It is not my wish to relate all I 
heard, and describe all I saw on our 
way southward ; but our array was a 
sight worth seeing, and a sight we 
shall never see again—for war is 
now become a trade, and men are 
trained to battle like hounds to the 
hunting. In those days the noble 
and the gentle, each with his own 
banner,—with kinsmen and retainers, 
came forth to battle ; and war seem- 
ed more a chivalrous effort than it 
seems now—when the land commits 
its fame and its existence to men hired 
by sound of trumpet and by touch 
of drum. It was soon broad day- 
light ; all the adherents of the house 
of Stuart had moved towards Lan- 
cashire, from the south of Scotland 





and the north of England; and 
forming a junction where the Cum- 
berland mountains slope down to the 
vales, now covered the road as far 
as my eye could reach—not in regu- 
lar companies, but in clusters and 
crowds, with colours displayed.— 
There might be, in all, one thousand 
horsemen and fifteen hundred foot, 
the former armed with sword and 
pistol and carabine—the latter with 
gun and spear. It was a fair sight 
to see so many gentlemen dressed in 
the cavalier garb of other days— 
some with head and bosom pieces of 
burnished mail; others with slouched 
hats and feathers, and scarlet vests— 
and all with short cloaks or mantles, 
of velvet or woollen, clasped at the 
bosom with gold, and embroidered 
each according to their own or their 
mistress’s fancy. A body of three 
hundred chosen horsemen, pertaining 
to my Lord Kenmure, marched in 
front,—singing, according to the fa- 
shion of the Scotch, rude and homely 
ballads in honour of their leader. 

De 
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Kenmure’s on and awa, Willie, 
Kenmure’s on and awa, 
And Kenmure’s lord is the gallantest lord 


That ever Galloway saw. 

Success to Kenmure’s band, Willie, 
Success to Kenmure’s band ; 

There was never a heart that fear’d a Whig, 
E’er rode by Kenmure’s hand. 

There’s a rose in Kenmure’s cap, Willie, 
There’s a rose in Kenmure’s cap,— 

He'll steep it red in ruddie life’s blood 
Afore the battle drap. 


« Such were some of the verses by 
which the rustic minstrels of those 
days sought to stimulate the valour 
of their countrymen. One hundred 
horse, conducted by Lord Nithsdale, 
succeeded ; those of Lord Derwent- 
water followed —a band numerous, 
but divided in opinion—unsteady in 
resolution, and timid in the time of 
need and peril—like their unfortunate 
lord. The foot followed: a band of 
warriors—strange, and even savage 
in their appearance—brave and skil- 
ful, and unblenching in battle—with 
plaid and bonnet and broadsword 
bare kneed, and marching to a kind 
of wild music, which, by recalling 
the airs of their ancestors, and the 
battles in which they fought and bled, 
kindles a military fury and resolution 
which destroys all against which it is 
directed. These were men from the 
mountains of Scotland, and they 
were led by chieftain Mackintosh, 
who was to them as a divinity — com- 
pared to whom, the prince, in whose 
cause they fought, was a common 
being—a mere mortal. I admired 
the rude, natural courtesy of these 
people, and lamented the coward 
counsels which delivered them up to 
the axe and the cord, without striking 
a single blow. The rear, accounted, 
in this march, with an enemy be- 
hind as well as before, a post of 
some peril, was brought up by about 
two hundred border cavaliers and 
their adherents; and with them rode 
Walter Selby and his new com- 
panion. The command seemed di- 
vided among many; and without 
obeying any one chief in particular, 
all seemed zealous in the cause, and 
marched on with a rapidity regulated 
by the motions of the foot. No se- 
rious attempt was made to impede 
us: some random shots were fired 
from the hedge rows and groves ; till 


at length, after a fatiguing journey, 
we came within sight of Preston ; and 
there the enemy made his appearance 
in large masses of cavalry and foot, 
occupying the distant rising grounds, 
leaving our entry into the town free 
and uninterrupted. Something in my 
face showed the alarm I felt on see- 
ing the numbers and array of our 
enemies: this passed not unobserved 
of the cavalier at my side, who said, 
with a smile, ‘ Fair lady, you are 
looking on the mercenary bands which 
sordid wealth has marched against 
us ; these are men bought and sold, 
and who hire their best blood for a 
scarlet garb and a groat. I wish 
I had wealth enough to tempt the 
avarice of men who measure all that 
is good on earth by the money it 
brings. And yet, fair one, I must 
needs own, that our own little band 
of warriors is brought strangely to- 
gether, and bound by ties of a sin- 
gular kind. It would make a curi- 
ous little book, were I to write down 
all the motives and feelings which 
have put our feet in the stirrup. 
There’s my Lord Kenmure—a hot, a 
brave, and a self-willed, and the 
Scotch maidens say a bonnieGordon; 
his sword had stuck half-drawn from 
the scabbard, but for the white hand of 
his wife: but he that lives under the 
influence of bright eyes, LadyEleanor, 
lives under a spell as powerful as 
loyalty. And what would the little 
book say of my Lord Nithsdale, 
with whom ride so many of the noble 
name of Maxwell? Can scorn for 
the continual cant and sordid hearts 
of some acres of psalm-singing cove- 
nanters, who haunt the hill-tops of 
Terreagles and Dalswinton, cause 
the good lord to put the fairest do- 
mains on the border in jeopardy ? or 
does he hope to regain all the sway 
held by his ancestors of yore over 
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the beautiful vale of Nith—humblin 
into dust, as he arises, the gifted 
weaver who preaches, the inspired 
cordwainer who expounds, and the 
upstart grocer who holds rule—the 
two former over men’s minds, and 
the latter over men’s bodies? There’s 
my Lord Carnwath At this 
moment I heard the sounding of 
trumpets, and the rushing of horses 
behind us; and ere I could turn 
round, my cavalier said, in the same 
equal and pleasant tone in which 
he was making his curious com- 
munication of human character,— 
‘ Fair lady, here be strange auditors, 
some of my friend General Willis’s 
troopers come to try the edges of 
their new swords. Halbert, lead this 
fair lady to a place where she may 
see what passes—and now for the 
onset, Walter Selby.’ The latter, ex- 
changing a glance with me, turned 
his horse’s head ; swords were bared 
in a moment ; and I heard the dash of 
their horses, as they spurred them to 
the contest, while a Scottish soldier 
hurried me towards the town. 1 had 
not the courage to look back—the 
clashing of swords, the knelling of 
carabines, the groans of the wound- 
ed, and the battle shout of the living, 
came all blended in one terrible 
sound—my heart died within me. I 
soon came up to the Scottish moun- 
taineers, who, with their swords 
drawn, and their targets shouldered, 
stood looking back on the contest, 
uttering shouts of gladness, or shrieks 
of sorrow, as their friends fell or pre- 
vailed. I looked about, and saw the 
skirmish, which at first had only ex- 
tended to a few blows and shots, be- 
coming bloody and dubious ; for the 
enemy, reinforced with fresh men, 
now fairly charged down the open 
road, and the place where they con- 
tended was soon covered with dead 
and dying. I shrieked aloud at this 
fearful sight ; and quitting my horse’s 
bridle, held up my hands, and cried 
out to the mountaineers, ‘ O haste 
and rescue, else they'll slay him— 
they'll slay him!’ An old highlander, 
at almost the same instant, exclaim- 
ed, in very corrupt English, ‘ God! 
she’ll no stand and see the border 
lads a’ cut in pieces!’ and uttering a 
kind of military yell, flew off with 
about two hundred men to the as- 
sistance of his friends. I was not 
allowed to remain and witness the 
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charge of these northern warriors, 
but was led into Preston, and carried 
into a house half dead, where several 
of the ladies, who followed the for- 
tune of their lords in this unhappy 
expedition, endeavoured to soothe and 
comfort me. But I soon was the 
gayest of them all; for in came 
Walter Selby, and his companion, 
the former sprinkled with blood, but 
the latter soiled with blood and dust, 
from helmet to spur. I leaped into 
my cousin’s bosom, and sobbed with 
joy; he kissed my forehead, and 
said, ‘ Thank him, my Eleanor— 
the gallant knight, Sir Thomas Scott, 
but for him, I should have been 
where many brave fellows are.’ I 
recovered presence of mind in a mo- 
ment, and turning to him, said, 
‘ Accept, Sir, a poor maiden’s thanks 
for the safety of her kinsman, and 
allow her to kiss the right hand that 
wrought this deliverance.’ ‘ Bless 
thee, fair lady, said the knight, I 
would fight a dozen such fields for 
the honour thou profferest ; but my 
hand is not in trim for such lady 
courtesy ; so let me kiss thine as a 
warrior ought.’ I held out my hand, 
which he pressed to his lips; and 
washing the blood from his hands, 
removing the soils of battle from his 
dress, and resuming his mantle, he 
became the gayest and most chearful 
of the company. 

“It was evident, from the frequent 
and earnest consultations of the lead- 
ers of this rash enterprize, that in- 
formation had reached them of no 
pleasing kind. Couriers continually 
came and went, and some of the 
chiefs began to resume their weapons. 
As the danger pressed, advice and 
contradiction, which at first were 
given and urged with courtesy and 
respect, now became warm and loud ; 
and the Earl of Derwentwater, a 
virtuous and amiable man, but nei- 
ther warrior nor leader, instead of 
overawing and ruling the tumultuary 
elements of his army, strode to and 
fro, a perfect picture of indecision 
and dismay, and uttered not a word. 
All this while, Sir Thomas Scott sat 
beside Walter Selby and me, calm 
and unconcerned ; conversing about 
the ancient house of the Selbys; re- 
lating anecdotes of the lords of Sel- 
hy in the court, and in the camp ; 
quoting, and, in his own impressive 
way of reciting verse, lending all the 
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melody of music to the old minstrel 
ballads which recorded our name and 
deeds. Ina moment of less alarm, 
I could have worshipped him for 
this: and my poor Walter seemed 
the child of his companion’s will, and 


17 


orgot all but me in the admiration 


with which he contemplated him. 
The conference of the chiefs had 
waxed warm and tumultuous ; when 
Lord Nithsdale, alittle, high spirited, 
and intrepid man, shook Sir Thomas 


by the shoulder, and said, ‘ This is 
no time, Knight, for minstrel 
lore, and ladvy’s love; betake thee to 
thy we: pon, and bring all thy wis- 


Si 


dom with thee, for truly we are 
about to need both. Sir Thomas 
rose, and having consulted a moment 
with Lord Kenmure, returned to us, 


l said. « Come, mv voung friend, 
we have played the warrior, now let 


us play the scout, and go forth and 
examine the numbers and array of 
oul nies: such a list of their ge- 
: | major-gencrals has been 
laid before our leaders as turns them 
| le a i re mustel roll ol a re- 
g t would make some of them 
lay down their arms, and stretch out 
t necks to the axe. Lord Ken- 


1} . fair Eleanor, who takes a 
lady's counsel new and then, will 


bave the honour of sitting by vour 


Sic till i return. =o saying, 
\\ re val d Sir Thomas left 
iis 1] listened t every step in the 
) till their return, which hap- 
1 l within an hour. They came 
s] shed with soil, their dress rent 
with hedge and brake; and they 


scemed to have owed their Saicty to 


their swords, which were hacked 
and dyed to the hilts. The leaders 
questioned them: £ Have you mark- 
ed the enet vs array. and learned 
ought of their numbers.’ ‘ We have 
d] more, said Sir Thomas: ¢ we 
! learned, and that from the 


t sof two dying men, that Wil- 
lis, with nine regiments of horse, and 
( Prest . with a battalion ot 
foot, will scarcely await for dawn to 
kK y This announcement 

sot to stnkeadar ip to the hearts 
of several ot the chiefs: and, instead 
ol gn 4’ t! zg 4 misistency to their 
co cils which mutual fear often in- 
spires, it only served to bewilder and 
perplex them. § T would counsel] 
vou, | Sir T} is, ‘to make an 
tt their position, 





[July, 


before their cannon arrive ; we are 
inferior in number, but superior in 


courage; let some of our border 
troopers dismount, and, with the 


clansmen, open a passage through 
Colonel Preston’s troops which line 
the hedge rows and enclosures; the 
horse will follow, and there can be 
no doubt of a complete victory.’ 
Some opposed this advice, others ap- 
plauded it ; and the precious hours of 
night were consumed in unavailing 
debate, and passionate contradiction. 
This was only interrupted by the 
sound of the trumpet, and the rush- 
ing of horse; for Willis, forcing the 
barriers at two places, at once made 
good his entry into the principal 
street of Preston. I had the courage 
to go into the street; and had not 
proceeded far, till I saw the enemy’s 
dragoons charging at the gallop; 
but their saddles were emptied fast, 
with shot, and with sword ; and the 
clansmen, bearing their bucklers over 
their heads, made great havoc among 
the horsemen with their claymores, 
and at length succeeded in repulsing 
them to the fields. As soon as the 
enemy's trumpets sounded a retreat, 
our leaders again assembled ; assem- 
bled not to conquer or fall like cava- 
liers, with their swords in their 
hands, but to vield themselves up, to 
beg the grace of a few days, till they 
prepared their necks for the rope and 
the axe. The highland soldiers wept 
with anger and shame, and offered 
to cut their way, or perish; but the 
leaders of the army, unfit to follow 
or fight, resolved on nothing but 
submission, and sent Colonel Ox- 
burgh with a message to General 
Willis, to propose a capitulation. 
“Sir Thomas Scott came to Wal- 
ter Selby and me, and said, with a 
smile of bitter scorn, « Let these va- 
liant persons deliver themselves up 
to strain the cord, and prove the axe ; 
we will seek, Lady Eleanor, a gen- 
tler dispensation ; retreat now is not 
without peril; yet let us try what 
the good green wood will do for poor 
outlaws; I have seen ladies and men 
too escape from greater peril than 
this.” We were in the saddle in a 
moment; and, accompanied by about 
twenty of the border cavaliers, made 
our way through several orchard en- 
closures, and finally entered upon an 
extensive common or chace, abound- 


ing in clumps of dwarf holly and 
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birch, and presenting green and 
winding avenues, into one of which 
we gladly entered, leaving Preston 
half a mile behind. That pale and 
trembling light which precedes day 
began to glimmer ; it felt intensely 
cold ; for the air was filled with dew, 
and the boughs and bushes sprinkled 
us with moisture. We hastened on 
at a sharp trot; and the soft sward 
returning no sound, allowed us to 
hear the trumpet summons, and mi- 
litary din, which extended far and 
wide around Preston. As we rode 
along, I observed Sir Thomas mo- 
tion with his head to his compaiuions, 
feel his sword and his pistols, ¢ lance 
to the girths of his horse, and, 
finally, drop his mantle from his 
right arm, aden barine it for 
a contest. In all these prepiations, 
he was followed by his friends, who, 
at the same time, closed their ranks, 
and proceeded with caution and si- 
lence. We had reached a kind of road, 
half the work of nature and half of 
man’s hand, which divided the chace 
or waste in two; it was bordered by 
a natural hedge of holly and thorn. 
All at once, from a thicket of bushes, 
a captain, with about twenty of Co- 
lonel Preston’s dragoons, made a 
rush upon us, calling out, ¢ Yield! 
down with the traitors!’ Swords 
were bare in a moment, pistols and 
carabines were flashing, and both 
parties spurred, alike eager for blood. 
Of this unexpected and fatal contest, 
I have but an indistinct remem- 
brance; the glittering of the hel- 
mets, the shining of drawn swords, 
the flashing of pistols and carabines, 
the knell of shot, the rushing of 
horses, and the outcry of wounded 
men, come all in confusion before me; 
but I cannot give a regular account 
of this scene of terror and blood. 
It was of brief duration. I laid my 
bridle on my horse’s neck, and wrung 
my hands, and followed with my 
looks every motion of Walter Selby. 
He was in the pride of strength and 
youth, and spurred against the bold- 
est ; and putting soul and might into 
every blow, made several saddles 
empty; I held up my hands, and 
prayed audibly for success. A dra- 
goon, who had that momeut killed a 
cavalier, rode to my side, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Down with thy hands, 
thou cursed nun, down with thy 
ds; woot pray yet, woot thou ; 


curse tha then;’ and he made a stroke 
at me with his sword. The eyes of 
Walter Selby seemed to lighten as a 
cloud does on a day of thunder, and 
at one blow he severed the dragoon’s 
head, bone and helmet, down to his 
steel collar. As the trooper fell, a 
pistol and carabine tlashed together, 
and Walter Selby reeled in the sad- 
dle, dropt his head, and his sword ; 
and saying, faintly, ‘ Oh, Eleanor !’ 
fell to the ground, stretching both 
hands towards me. I sprung to the 
ground, clasped him to my bosom, 
which he covered with his blood, and 
entreated Heaven to save him ; and 
oh, I doubt I upbraided the Eternal 
with his death ; but Heaven will pity 
tie ravings of despair. He pressed 
my ha.’ faintly, and lay looking on 
my face alone, though swords were 
clashing, and pistols were discharged, 
over us. Ere the contest had ceased, 
Sir Theumas sprang from his horse, 
took Walter Selby in his arms, and 
tears sparkled in his eyes, as he saw 
the blood flowing from his bosom. 
‘Alas! alas!’ said he, § that sucha 
split, s sinks y an heroic, should be 
gucnchea -9 soon, and in a skirmish 
such as this. Haste, Frank Elliot, 
haste. and frame us a litter of green 
boughs, cover it thick with our man- 
tles, place this noble youth upon it, 
and we will bear him northward on 
our horses’ necks; ere I leave his 
body here, I will leave mine own 
aside it; and you, minstrel Harber- 
son, bring some water from the brook 
for this fair and fainting lady.’ All 
these orders, so promptly given, were 
as quickly executed; and we re- 
commenced our journey to the north, 
with sorrowful hearts, and diminish- 
ed numbers. I rode by the side of 
the litter; which, alas, became a 
bier, ere we reached the green hills 
of Cumberland. We halted in a 
lonely glen; a grave was prepared ; 
and there, without priest, prayer, or 
requiems, was all that I loved of 
man consigned to a sylvan xrave. 
‘The dust of our young hero,’ said 
Sir Thomas, ‘ must lie here till the 
sun shines again on our cause, and 
it shall be placed in consecrated 
earth. The minstrel of the ancient 
name of Selby stood gazing on the 
grave, and burst out into the follow- 
ing wail or burial song, which is 
still to be heard from the lips of the 
maids and matrons of Cumberland : 
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LAMENT FOR W4LTER SELBY. 


l. 
Mourn, all ve noble warriors—lo ! here is lying low 
As brave a youth as ever spurr’d a courser on the foe: 
Hope is a sweet thing to the heart, and light unto the ee, 
-and no dearer than my warrior was to me: 
He rode a good steed gallantly, and on his foes came down 
With a war-cry like the eagle’s, from Helvellyn’s haughty crown ; 
His hand was wight, and his dark eye seem’d born for wide command ; 
Young Selby has nae left his like in all the northern land. 

. 2 

Weep for him, all ye maidens— and weep for him, all ye dames ; 
He was the sweetest gentleman from silver Tweed to Thames. 
Wail all for Walter Selby, let your tears come dropping down ; 
Wail all for my young warrior, in cottage, tower, and town. 
Cursed be the hand that fired the shot ; and may it never know 
What beauty it has blighted, and what glory it laid low ; 
Shall some rude peasant sit and sing, how his right hand could tame 
Thy pride, my Walter Selby, and the last of all thy name ? 

3. 
And mourn too, all ye minstrels good, and make your harpstrings wail, 
And pour his worth through every song, his deeds through every tale. 
His life was brief, but wond’rous bright: awake your minstrel story! 


jit no sweetel 






Lo! there the noble warrior lies, so give him all his glory. 


When S 


Kiddaw lays its head as low, as now ‘tis green and high— 


And the Solway sea grows to a brook, now sweeping proudly by— 
. ’ ° , 
When the soldier scorus the trumpet-sound, nor loves the temper'’d 


brand— 


Then thy name, my Walter Selby, shall be mute in Cumberland.” 


Lammerlea, Cumberland. 


MACKERY END, IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Bainert Evra has been my house- 


keeper for many a long year. 1 have 


ollie tions tn Bridget. extending bee 
yond the pe riod of memory. We 
house together, old bachelor and 


mail, in asort of double singleness ; 
with such tolerable comfort, upon the 
whole, that I, for one, 
n» sort of disposition to go out upon 
the mountains, with the rash king’s 
offspring, to bewail my celibacy. We 

pretty well in our tastes and 


habits—yet so, as “with a differ- 
ence. We are generally in harmony, 
with occasional bickerings as it 
«/ lhe among near relations. Our 
sympathies are rather understood, 
p ln express ad - and once, upon mv 

ty: : ‘ 


ing a tone In my voice mere 
ind than ordinary, my cousin burst 
and complained that I 
was altered. ‘We are both greet 
readers in different directions. While 
I am hanging over(for the thousandth 
time) some passage in old Burton, 
his strange contemporaries, 
abstracted 
tale. or lve 


in some modern 
ture, whereof our com- 
daily fed with 


mon reading-tuble 3 





find in myself 





assiduously fresh supplies. Narra- 
tive teazes me. I have little concern 
in the progress of events. She must 
have a story—well, ill, or indiffer- 
ently told—so there be life stirring 
in it, and plenty of good or evil ac- 
cidents. The fluctuations of fortune 
in fiction—and almost in real life- 

have ceased to interest, or operate 
but cully upon me. Out-of-the-way 
humours and opinions—heads with 
some diverting twist in them— the 
oddicies of authorship please me most. 
My cousin has a native disrelish of 
any thing that sounds odd or bizarre. 
Nothing goes down with her, that is 
quaint, irregular, or out of the road 
of common sympathy. She “ holds 
Nature more clever.” I can pardon 
her blindness to the beautiful obli- 
quities of the Religio Medici; but 
she must apologize to me for certain 
disrespectful insinuations, which she 
has been pleased to throw out lat- 
terly, touching the intellectuals of a 
dear favourite of mine, of the last 
century but one—the thrice noble, 
chaste, and virtuous,—but again 
somewhat fantastical, and original- 
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brain’d, generous Margaret New- 
castle. 

It has been the lot of my cousin, 
oftener perhaps than I could have 
wished, to have had tor her associ- 
ates and mine, free-thinkers—lead- 
ers, and disciples, of novel philoso- 
phies and systems; but she neither 
wrangles with, nor accepts, their 
opinions. ‘That which was good and 
venerable to her, when she was a 
child, retains its authority over her 
mind still. She never juggles or 
plays tricks with her understanding. 

We are both of us inclined to be 
a little too positive ; and I have ob- 
served the result of our disputes to 
be almost uniformly this — that in 
matters of fact, dates, and circum- 
stances, it turns out, that I was in 
the right, and my cousin in the 
wrong. But where we have differed 
upon moral points ; upon something 
proper to be done, or let alone ; 
whatever heat of opposition, or stea- 
diness of conviction, I set out with, 
I am sure always, in the long run, to 
be brought over to her way of think- 
ing. 

I must touch upon the foibles of 
my kinswoman with a gentle hand, 
for Bridget does not like to be told 
of her faults. She hath an aukward 
trick (to say no worse of it) of read- 
ing in company: at which times she 
will answer yes or no to a question, 
without fully understanding its pur- 
port—which is provoking, and dero- 
gatory in the highest degree to the 
dignity of the putter of the said 
question. Her presence of mind is 
equal to the most pressing trials of 
lite, but will sometimes desert her 
upon trifling occasions. When the 
purpose requires it, and is a thing of 
moment, she can speak to it greatly ; 


but in matters, which are not stwff'of 


the conscience, she hath been known 
sometimes to let slip a word less 
seasonably. 

Her education in youth was not 
much attended to; and she happily 
missed all that train of female gar- 
niture, which passeth by the name of 
accomplishments. She was tumbled 
early, by accident or design, into a 
spacious closet of good old English 
reading, without much selection or 
prohibition, and browsed at will upon 
that fair and wholesome pasturage. 
Had I twenty girls, they should be 
brought up exactly in this fashion. I 
know not whether their chance in 
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wedlock might not be diminished by 
it; but I can answer for it, that it 
makes (if the worst come to the 
worst) most incomparable old maids. 

In a season of distress, she is the 
truest comforter ; but in the teazing 
accidents, and minor perplexities, 
which do not call out the will to 
meet them, she sometimes maketh 
matters worse by an excess of parti- 
cipation. If she does not always 
divide your trouble, upon the plea- 
santer occasions of life she is sure 
always to treble your satisfaction. 
She is excellent to be at a play with, 
or upon a visit ; but best, when she 
goes a journey with you. 

We made an excursion together a 
few summers since, into Hertford- 
shire, to beat up the quarters of 
some of our less-known relations in 
that fine corm country. 

The oldest thing I remember is 
Mackery End; or Mackarel End, as 
it is spelt, perhaps more properly, in 
some old maps of Hertfordshire; a 
farm-house, —- delightfully situated 
within a gentle walk from Wheat- 
hampstead. I can just remember 
having been there, on a visit to a 
great-aunt, when I was a _ child, 
under the care of Bridget; who, as 
I have said, is older than myself by 
some ten years. J wish that I could 
throw into a heap the remainder of our 
joint existences, that we might share 
them in equal division. But that is 
impossible. ‘The house was at that 
time in the occupation of a substan- 
tial yeoman, who had married my 
grandmother's sister. His name was 
Gladman. My grandmother was a 
Bruton, married to a Field. The 
Gladmans and the Brutons are still 
flourishing in that part of the county, 
but the Fields are almost extinct. 
More than forty years had elapsed 
since the visit I speak of; and, for 
the greater portion of that period, 
we had lost sight of the other two 
branches also. Who, or what sort 
of persons, inherited Mackery End— 
kindred or strange folk—we were 
afraid almost to conjecture, but de- 
termined some day to explore. 

By somewhat a circuitous route, 
taking the noble park at Luton in 
our way from Saint Alban’s, we ar- 
rived at the spot of our anxious cu- 
riosity about noon. The sight of the 
old farm-house, though every trace 
of it was effaced from my recollec- 
tion, affected me with a pleasure 
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which I had not experienced for 
manv a vear. For though J had 
forgotten it, we had never forgotten 
being there together, and we had 
been talking about Mackery End all 
our lives, till memory on my part be- 
came mocked with a phantom of it- 
self. and I thought I knew the aspect 
of a place, which, when present, O 
how unlike it was to that, which I 
bad conjured up so many times in- 
stead of it! 

Still the air breathed balmily about 
it: the season was in the “ heart of 
June,” and I could say with the 
poet, a 
But thou, that did'st appear so fair 

To fond iagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Iler delicate creation ! * 

Bridget s was more a waking bliss 
than mine, for she easily remembered 
her old acquaintance again—some 
features, of course, a little 


] } 
site rea 


vrudyged at. At first, indeed, she 
Was [It nly to disbelh ve lor joy . but 
the scene soon re-coufirmed itself in 


her aflections-and she traversed 
every out-post of the old mansion, 
to the wood-louse, the orchard, the 
place where the pigeon-house had 
stood (house and birds were alike 
flown )—with a breathless impatience 
of recognition, which was more par- 
Je perhaps than decorous, at 
the ave ot hity odd. But Bridget in 
some things is behind her years. 

The only thing le it was to get into 
the house—and that was a difficulty, 
Which to me singly would have been 
prSuirine il! tal le: tor ] ain terribly 
shy in making myself known to stran- 
gers, and out-of-date kinsfolk. Love, 
than scruple, winged my 
cousin in without me; but she soon 
returned with a creature, that might 
have sat toa s ulptor for the image 


> . 
SiLPOnYEC! 


ot Wek ne. It was the youtgest ot 


the Gladmans ; who, by marriage 
with a Bruton, had become mistress 
ot the old mansion. A comely brood 
re the Brutons. Six of them, fe- 
Inales, Were noted as the handsomest 
young women WW the county. But 
this adopted Bruton, in my mind, was 
better than they all—more comely. 
She was born too late to have re- 
membered me. She just recollected 
in early life to have had her cousin 
Bridget once p inted out to her, 


climbing a style. But the name of 


Mackery End, Hertfordshire. 
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kindred, and of cousinship, was 
enough. Those slender ties, that 
prove slight as gossamer in the rend- 
ing atmosphere of a metropolis, bind 
faster, as we found it, in hearty, 
homely, /oving Hertfordshire. In five 
minutes we were as thoroughly ac- 
quainted, as if we had been born and 
bred up together; were familiar, 
even to the calling each other by our 
Christian names. So Christians should 
call one another. To have seen Brid- 
get, and her—it was like the meeting 
of the two Scriptural cousins ! There 
was a grace and dignity, an ampli- 
tude of form and stature, answering 
to her mind, in this farmer's wife, 
which would have shined in a palace 
—or so we thought it. We were 
made welcome by husband and wife 
equally—we, and our friend that was 
with us—I had almost forgotten 
him but B. F. will not so soon for- 
get that meeting, if peradventure he 
shall read this on the far distant 
shores where the Kangaroo haunts. 
The fatted calf was made ready, or 
rather was already so, as if in antici- 
pation of our coming ; and, after an 
appropriate glass of native wine, ne- 
ver let me forget, with what honest 
pride this hospitable cousin made us 
proceed to Wheathampstead, to in- 
troduce us (as somne new-found ra- 
rity) to her mother and sister Glad- 
mans, who did indeed know some- 
thing more of us, at a time when she 
almost knew nothing.— With what 
corresponding Kindness we were re- 
ceived by them also—how Bridget’s 
memory, exalted by the occasion, 
warmed into a thousand half obli- 
terated recollections of things and 
persons, to my utter astonishment, 
and her own—and to the astound- 
ment of D. F. who sat by, a/most the 
only thing that was not a cousin there, 
old effaced images of more than 
half-forgotten names and circum- 
stances still crowding back upon her, 
as words written in lemon come out 
upon exposure to a friendly warmth, 
when I forget all this, then may 
my country cousins forget me ; and 
bridget 10 more remember, that in 
the days of weakling infancy I was 
her tender charge—as I have been 
her care in foolish manhood since— 
in those pretty pastoral walks, long 
ago, about Mackery End, in Hert- 
tordshire. ELra. 


* Wordsworth, on Yarrow Visited. 
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Returnine from a convivial party 
the other evening, about ten o'clock, 
by Santa Lucia, we were struck by 
the brilliant appearance of Vesuvius: 
we had for some days past been in- 
terested by a singular change that 
had taken place in the source and 
direction of its Java, and had indeed 
resolved on an excursion to the 
smoky, sulphureous summit of our 
old friend. The night, though cold 
and windy, was rather fine; there 
was moonlight enough to light us up 
the rugged ascent, without torches— 
the virtuous bottles of Capri rosso 
we had drunk, had kindled a light 
and warmth in our spirits that ren- 
dered us quite en etat to dare ha- 
zardous, aud investigate curious, 
things ; therefore, we determined at 
once to go up; and, calling a hack, in 
about an hour were rolled to Resina, 
the little town which joins Portici, at 
the foot of the mountain, and in 
which is the entrance to the too con- 
fined excavations of Herculaneum. 

At Resina, according to custom, of 
‘© time immemorial,” we hired asses 
and guides: this operation, which 
one would think easy enough, was 
in this instance (as it has been in se- 
veral others) to me attended with 
much difficulty ; a crowd of fellows, 
at the sound of our approaching car- 
riage, rushed out with their asses 
and mules, and surrounded us in a 
most clamorous manner. Scarcely 
had we set foot to ground, when 
about half a dozen of these half 
naked rough rogues seized upon me 
as an object of contest ; first, I was 
pulled by one, who declared by his 
patron saint that his ass never stum- 
bled; then, by another, who with 
great warmth of asseveration, gave 
me to understand that all the Wi/ordi 
Inglesi took his mule, which was the 
best mule ever created; then, ano- 
ther, who protested that if his ass 
made one false step with me, he 
would suffer me to throw him (id 
est, the master, not the ass) into the 
mouth of the volcano; then came 
another, who swore they were all 
liars,—that his was the only good 
animal—then “ another, and ano- 


Il. 
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ther, and another.” Tired of this 
squabble, and seeing that my com- 
panions were already mounted, I 
drove two or three of these bellow- 
ing rascals off my arm, and choosing 
an ass of a “ comely appearance, 
and stout withal,” caught hold of 
the rope, and put my foot in the 
stirrup. My tormentors, however, 
were too tenacious to resign me so 
quietly ; one of the most forward 
again caught hold of me, and pulled 
me in his arms to his own chucha: 
the master of the ass I had mounted 
was no chicken; he followed up the 
enemy, retiring with the prey, and 
began to pull me back again. This 
game of “ pull devil, pull baker” 
continued, no way to my satisfac- 
tion, until I contrived to get one of 
my arms free, and bestow on the in- 
truder an Englishman’s fist on “ that 
feature which the human face em- 
bosses.” This testimonial of wrath, 
arrested his bold perseverance, and 
at last I found myself in saddle, and 
trotted after my friends, to the no 


small triumph and heart’s content of 


the owner of the ass, which so nobly 
bore me. You remember how rough 
and laborious the ascent of the moun- 
tain is, being nearly all steep, and 
over rough old lava; we arrived, 
however, safe at San Salvatore, so 
very improperly called a hermitage, 
as it is, in fact, nothing but a farerna 
(low inn) and the old fellow who 
wears the hermit’s garb, nothing 
more than a favernaro ; and a fleecing 
and insolent one too, he is, as I have 
several times experienced to my cost. 


Here we found a company of 


Englishmen (composed chiefly of of- 
ficers from the fleet now lying in 
the Bay of Naples) who had just re- 
turned from the crater: while we 
were discussing some boiled eggs 
and Lacryma Christi (for so the old 
rogue persists in calling his bad 
wine) another company arrived, con- 
sisting of three English gentlemen, 
and two ladies ; the dear eyes of the 
latter had been reddened by the heat 
of the lava, and the violence of the 
wind ; their white faces and hands, 
and “ snaw white” drapery had been 
5 

















sadly smoked and blackened in the 
regions of sulphur they had just 
guitted ; and I was particularly touch- 
ed. by observing the sad derange- 
ment of Spanish leather boots ; . tor 
surely,” thought I, “ the sharp lava 
that has treated them so roughly, 
can hardly have respected the tender 
feet they inclose.” 

Well! let our enemies say what 
they will of us, they never can deny 
that we are a curious enthusiastic 
people—al ways the first to run in 
crowds where information is to be 
had, or curiosity to be satisfied, what- 
ever be the sacrifices required, or the 
price to be paid. What feats have 
been done, even by our ladies!— 
Within these few years, how many a 
white gown and straw hat, made in 
Rond-street, the Arcade, or some 
other of the purlieus of fashion, has 
floated on the summit of this flaming 
mountain, glanced among the pillars 
of Grecian ruins, or glided along the 
bases of the tremendous pyramids ! 
For cone of any other nation that 
comes to this mountain, I suppose 
there are at least three Englishmen ; 
and perhaps only the Germans and 
Russians come so near as one to 
three. I never ascended the moun- 
tain but twice, without meeting some 
of my countrymen. Two years ago, 
on the first of January, I passed a 
cheertul night on the mowntain, with 
twenty Englishmen, and four ladies ; 


we cooked some tolerable good beet 


steaks and pork chops over the /ava, 
whose heat and light sufficed us: 
whilst seated in groups, we drank to 
the success of our distant country, 
and distant friends. But let me re= 
turn to the subject. 

We left the hermitage about one 
oclock—the wind, which had _ tor- 
mented us considerably during the 
ascent, now blew so violent and so 
cold as to be almost irresistible. You 
remember when you ascended the 
volcano, there was a path by which 
you could approach within a few 
paces of the cone within which, for 
some centuries, has been the grand 
crater—this path continued practica- 
ble until lately, but we now found it 
destroyed, and covered with rough 
masses of hardened lava, at a short 
distance from the hermitage ; here, 
therefore, we were obliged to dis- 
mount. We began immediately to 
cross the lava, accompanied by one 
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old Cicerone. This was an enterprize 
of considerable difficulty: the lava 
had cooled in very rough, irregular 
masses, and many loose knobs, afford- 
ing an insecure footing, rolled from 
under our feet, as we bounded from 
one to the other; each of us sus- 
tained several falls, and even the 
long pole and longer practice of our 
guide, could not at times keep him 
on his feet. After walking in this 
fatiguing way for a little while, we 
turned off to the left, and continued 
along a sort of valley or ravine, 
which separates the cone of Vesu- 
vius from the rugged Monte di Som- 
ma. This direction soon brought us 
to the present mouth, which opened 
about six weeks ago. As we ap- 
proached, we were struck with its 
tremendous and horrid grandeur—we 
could wish for a pencil all genius, 
and fire, to delineate it, for we feel 
with particular force, just at the mo- 
ment, the difficulty of describing 
with words grotesque shapes, tre- 
mendous figures, awful glaring lights, 
murky and blue sulphureous shades 
—the intricacies of form, and the 
nuances of chiaro oscuro. 

A cone about twenty feet high 
rose up in the ravine ; it was flatten- 
ed in part, on the side towards the 
sea, and on this side opened a chasm 
in the form ofa parallelogram, round- 
ed at the top; this mouth has never 
thrown out lava, stones, or ashes, so 
that we had no hesitation in ap- 
proaching to its very sides. In Jook- 
ing inward, we saw at about twelve 
or fitteen feet below us, a broad deep 
stream of lava, in its most liquid 
state, rolling on slow and silently, 
emitting a heat and brilliancy which 
almost blinded us as we gazed. We 
saw— 


A dungeon horrible on all sides round, 
As one great furnace flamed. 


I know nothing to which the lava 
might be compared, excepting, per- 
haps, a large stream of molten gold. 
It is common to compare the flowing 
lava to founded iron, but in this early 
part of its course (no doubt near to 
the primary source) it is too glitter- 
ing, and has too much of a yellow 
hue to resemble that metal. The 
cone (on which we now stood) was 
hollow, indeed the incrustation which 
held us from fire and destruction, 
was very thin: from the top of the 
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interior of the cone hung strange 
figures, all red-hot, resembling in 
shape the incrustations of a cave, or 
the forms of large icicles; laterally 
were other figures equally glowing 
and capricious, which a heated ima- 
gination might easily have converted 
into infernal fiends, and damned suf- 
ferers. While we stood, the wind as 
it passed the dreadful orifice, roared 
deep and awfully, a few sparks and 
small particles of fiery matter issued 
forth ; now and then a piece of mat- 
ter breaking away from the sides of 
the hollow, fell upon the flowing lava 
with a strange tinkling noise, that 
chilled one’s blood, and at times a 
low murmuring was heard, as if pro- 
ceeding from tar within the moun- 
tain. We had stood in this critical 
situation some time, holding by the 
side of the mouth, and hanging over 
the deadly stream, when a sudden 
gust of wind, which caught my plaid 
cloak, and almost hurled me in, warned 
us to depart. 

How dreadful would be such a 
death! or rather, how horrible is its 
aspect—for such a fire, and the sul- 
phur, and the smoke, no doubt would 
stupify and destroy one in a few se- 
conds; but, perhaps, death itself is 
nearly, in every case, equally mild ; 
it is the preparation which is tre- 
mendous,—it is the path which leads 
to the bourne, and not the bourne it- 
self, that is occupied by anguish and 
despair. 

Be this, however, as it may, but 
two nights before cur excursion, an 
unfortunate Frenchman threw him- 
self into this mouth. He ascended 
with only one guide, a lad ; when at 
the terrific spot which he had chosen 
for his destruction, under some pre- 
text he sent the youth away to some 
little distance ; after a few minutes 
the lad returned; he found a coat 
and hat-—he gazed (we may suppose, 
stupified with horror) into the mouth, 
but of the resolute victim, not an 
atom was to be seen. It appears he 
had arranged all his affairs, and 
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written several letters, one of which, 
to the police at Naples, to prevent 
suspicions, imparted that he died by 
his own deed —another was to his 
mother— unhappy woman ! 

It is said in Naples, that a hope- 
less, cureless disease urged him to 
the commission of the dreadful act. 

On descending from the perilous 
eminence, we proceeded to examine 
the course of the lava. It continued 
to flow for about twenty yards from 
the mouth, under an incrustation in 
which several apertures allowed us 
to see the fiery flood beneath: from 
this covered passage it emerged in a 
bold wide torrent, which, running for 
seme time along an inclined plane, 
came to a steep descent, down which 
it precipitated itself with headlong 
fury. The effects of this tremendous 
cataract, were seen for some distance 
in the hurried pace of the lava— 
“‘ the waves of torrent fire inflame 
with rage,’ the stream widens, and 
rushes rapidly on. 


Qual torrente allor, che gonfio, e altero 
DD” acque non sue, fuor dell’ antica sponda 
Torbido uscendo impetuoso e fiero 

Le cittadi minaccia e i campi innonda. 


We continued to cofoyer the flood, 
until we came just below the ele- 
vated ridge, on one point of which 
stands Sun Salvatore; here the stream 
had divided itself into another branch, 
and from a hillock of lava, we saw it 
continue its course in two large cur- 
rents, until it was lost in some of 
those deep hollows which fortunately 
former eruptions have made, and 
left between the often destroyed 
town of the Zorre del Greco, and the 
sides of the mountain. 

But should the present eruption 
continue with vigour for two or three 
weeks, or should another considera- 
ble one in the same direction succeed 
it, these hollows will be filled up, 
the stream will roll onward to the 
sea, and some of the inhabitants of 
the lava-built * Torre del Greco, will 
once more be obliged to abandon 
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* Nearly all the materials of the buildings of the Torre del Greco are lava. This 
town has been destroyed several times, and built up as often with the very lava that 
had destroyed it. The grand road that traverses the town, is in one place sunk twenty 
feet in the lava, whose dark rough sides close the passenger in on either hand. Every 
thing in this neighbourhood is of lava—Vesuvius is an inexhaustible mine—* cut and 
come again,”’ is the word. The streets of Naples are paved with lava: the fine road 
that leads from Naples, as far as the Torre del Greco, is flagged with lava. All the 
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their homes, and see their houses 
and streets buried beneath their old 
enemy. 

We stood awhile, on the before- 
mentioned Lillock—the scene was too 
novel to some ot us, and too interest- 
ing to all, to be speedily abandoned. 
I have seen the relcano under many 
and vurlous uspects, for we are old 
friends: and on this night, I wrote 
mv pame in the book at the hermi- 
ve for the thirteenth time: I have 


ture 
seen it belching out flames to the 
clouds. and throwing out red-hot 


stones to overtop the tlames ; I have 
watched those innumerable stones as 
they fell, and observed immense fiery 
masses chase each other down the 
declivities: | have stood by the brink 
of the lava, which poured rapidly 
down the stec p sides of the cone—I 
have seen the mountain nearly in all 
its humours, but I never saw it more 
impressive than on this night. The 
broad burning streams came down, 
| silent, and majestic—at times, 
pieces of Java were broken away 
from the banks, and slid into the cur- 
rent with a slight tinkling sound ; 
not unfrequently large pieces of lava 
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aine floating, like horrid black iS- 
aids, down the stream, and at inter- 
vals ghastly vapours, some of a bright 


(carried away in a similar manner) 
4 


colour—some Ve llow—some ot 
ah angry red, played over the scorch- 
There is a tall hardy 
sort of weed grows tn the crevices of 
the lava: at thetoot of the hillock on 
which we were, there was a large 


ing waves. 


clump, on a sudden the winding 
stream approached it, and it was 
soon In ablaze. We observed many 


of these conflagrations while watch- 
me the course of the lava. 

We at length lett the little height, 
but betore I leave it, I must attempt 
ack scription of the scenes that spot 
commanded. The moon was shining 
pretty clearly —just above us, in 
front, was a bold precipice, on whose 
edge lay the white buildings of San 
Suivatore, Its chapel and its large 


head ; 
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bell, the fine high trees before it, the 
little avenue of white pillars, termi- 
nating on the brow of the steep with 
a large wooden cross; on our right 
hand, at some distance up an ascent, 
we saw the fiercely burning mouth 
already described, and the streams of 
fiery matter roiling down—further 
on, the rugged clifts of the Monte 
di Somma, mournful and som- 
bre: on our other hand, we saw 
the lava coutinuing its course, and 
getting paler and paler, and slower 
and slower, until it reached the hol- 
lows—still farther down was the Bay 
of Naples, darkened at intervals by 
dense clouds, which were scudding 
across the sky, and roughened by the 
strong night wind: behind us,— 


There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 
Belch’d fire and rolling smoke— 


the lower part of the cone lay in a 
thick shade; for the small flames 
which were playing above, only illu- 
minated the head of the mountain. 

As we were already sufficiently 
fatigued, and there was nothing of 
much interest to mvite us to un- 
dertake the difficult climb up the 
cone, we determined, when we left 
our hillock, to make the best of our 
way to the hermitage. To shorten 
our way, we descended a little to 
where the stream was less wide and 
rapid, and with hasty steps crossed 
over the burning lava; the other 
stream which lay in our way, we 
crossed in the same manner, and 
after a most laborious walk of about 
half an hour we reached the hermi- 
tage. Here we got on our asses and 
began to descend, “ highly gratified” 
ot course, but somewhat less gay 
than when we mounted; for the 
spirit of the good wine was evapo- 
rated ; we felt fatigue, and that lassi- 
tude which always follows exhilara- 
tion, and exertion. Each of us was 
very glad, when, a little after sun- 
rise, he found himself in Naples at 
the door of his own lodgings. 
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walls which close in the road and separate the gardens, are of lava—the rocks on the 
7 - ’ . . ° a 
sea shore are lava—there is more lava than any thing else in the houses of Portici and 
** full fathom five,” lies Herculaneum buried in lava. 
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RODOMONTADES ESPAGNOLES. 


In the novel of “ The Abbot,” 
where Queen Mary is offended by 
the taunts of one of the rebel lords, 
she asks her attendant for the “ Ro- 
domontades Espagnoles.” <A rebuke 
which the peer feels sufficiently for 
her purpose. ‘The passage reminded 
me of a little adventure. 

It may be now six years since I 
found myself one evening in ‘the 
heart of a forest in Lorraine. My 
business was not with the world, or 
the men of the world,—so I avoided 
the high road, where I should have 
found nothing else, and generally 
took up my rest for the night in the 
houses of the farmers. Nature is 
the same every where, but in Paris ; 
and I found decent hospitality for my 
civility, and for the trifling contribu- 
tions which I could prevail on pride 
to accept,—and hick it seldom ac- 
cepted without a look of half-courte- 
ousness and half defiance,—that to 
a painter, or even to a mere wander- 
ing collector of the curious shades 
and shapes of the human heart, was 
worth twice the money. 

It was a delicious evening, one of 
those in which Autumn puts on all 
its beauty, as if to make us grieve 
for its departure. But I leave the 
setting sun, and its radiance upon 
forest, and lake, and mountain, to 
those whose pens are dipped in 
poetry. My business is to talk of 
other things. The path which had 
been pointed out to me by a red 
cheeked gurcon, with hair as brown 
as the chesnuts that he was gather- 
ing, seemed leading deeper into 
the forest. 1 was rapidly losing sight 
of the sun, among oaks and elms 
that might have made the “ mast of 
some great Ammiral.” Stories of 
banditti came lucklessly over my re- 
collection. I listened for the baying 
of a dog,—the whole canine race 
seemed to have been struck with 
sudden dumbness. I plunged on, 
but what had been a path was now 
athicket. A glimpse of the sky 
through the vault of branch and 
leaf above showed me that the sun 
was down; it was twilight without 
the wood, and night within. I sud- 
denly remembered what I had heard 
from my last host, that I was ‘in a 
royal forest. My next step might 


then be on the lair of a wild boar, 
and I might be, like Polonius, at 
supper, not where I ate, but where 
I was eaten. My powers were now 
fairly tasked, and after a consultation 
with the two most perplexing advi- 
sers in the world—anxiety and igno- 
rance, 1 fired my only pistol, with- 
out knowing whether my signal 
might not invite a banditti. The 
report of the pistol was answered by 
hallooings and the sound of horns 
on every side, and in a few minutes 
I was surrounded by half a dozen 
robust, dark-featured men with cou- 
teaux de chasse, and rifles in their 
hands. They were the gamekecpers, 
who were on the look-out for intru- 
ders on the king’s venison,—and my 
pistol had put the forest on the alert. 
I soon proved myself guiltless of 
poaching, and after a good deal of 
coarse humour on all sides, was led 
to the house of the chief farmer of 
the district, the Sieur Bourdeille, 
who received me at his door, and, 
with the profusion of bows and com- 
pliments, which a Frenchman in his 
hour of civility lavishes on every 
thing human from his mistress down- 
wards, introduced me to his man- 
sion. He was a venerable and 
handsome old man, with long white 
locks. Yet age had come gently 
upon him, and ‘ his eye was not 
dim, neither was his natural force 
abated.” He had served,—and when 
we fell into conversation, our talk 
was of “ hair-breadth scapes i’ the 
imminent, deadly breach.” Above 
the fire-place,— a huge hearth piled 
with wood, that lighted up a circle 
of bright faces of sons and daugh- 
ters,—hung an old picture of a ca- 
valier, somewhat obscured by the 
hospitable smokes of this hall of 
breakfast, dinner, supper; but evi- 
dently painted by a superior hand. 
The figure was in the costume of the 
age of Henri Quatre. He was lying 
on a sofa, with a little table beside 
him ; a manuscript was on the table, 
—and from the pen still hovering 
over it in his hand, and his look 
down the leaf,—that certain, indes- 
cribable look of authorship, the grave 
complacency—compounded of doubt 
and delight—he was obviously its 
author: yet the smile was on a pale 
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countenance, and the handsome and 
manly features were worn thin by 
pain and confinement. A few pieces 
of armour were laid against the 
walls.—and a sword, with a handle 
in the shape of a cross, hung beside 
his pillow. The sun was sinking, 
and a long, rich ray fell upon the 
vellow hair of a page sleeping beside 
the couch, with his head on his 
knees. Like Brutus’s page, he had 
fallen asleep to his own minstrelsy,— 
for a guitar was sliding from his 
hand to the floor. The room was 
filled with that sweet and tempered 
golden light, which comes from the 
sky of a continental sun-set, dyed 
and softened through casements thick 
with vines and roses. As I expressed 
my admiration of the picture—* You 
are looking.” said the old man, “ at 
mv ancestor, a man of tamous name 
in his day, and as galtant in the field 
as he was gay in the bower. That pic- 
ture was painted by an Italian artist 
in the suite of our good Henry; and 
has been handed down as a treasure 
from father to son ever since. You 


see Bourdeille, the famous Lord of 


Brantome ; he is in his sick chamber, 
writing the Rodomontades Espag- 
noles.” 

1 remained under this hospitable 
roof for some days, and might have 
remained there durmg pleasure on 
condition of talking of the accomp- 
lished foretather of this fine old man. 
My extracts from his work are 
taken at random. The Spaniards of 
the sixteenth century were the fore- 
most troops of Europe, they had 
been formed by a succession of dis- 
tinguished generals, — and Charles the 
Fifth, by his stern regularity, had 
given discipline to their native va- 
lour. The possession of the new 
world had intlamed the national 
spirit to its highest exaltation,—and 
the Spanish soldier had no equal for 
boasting and bravery. 

“ When I was with the French 
troops at Malta, about twelve thou- 
sand men were sent by the king of 
Spain under Pescara to the Grand 
Master's assistance. I asked one of 
the Spaniards how many troops had 
arrived, ‘ Why, sir,’ said he, * we 
have three thousand Italians and 
three thousand Germans, but we 
have only six thousand soldiers.’ He 
reckoned the Italians and Germans 
tor nothing.” 


“« When Antonio di Leyva was 
made governor of Pavia, in expec- 
tation of its siege by Francis I. four 
hundred Spaniards were appointed 
to compose a part of the garrison. 
The officers and men flatly refused. 
‘ The Spanish companies (said they) 
have nothing to do with watching 
walls. Their business is to be in- 
vincible in the field. They must be 
reserved for emergencies; for the 
strokes that turn the fate of war.’ 
A fine rodomontade, and yet they 
made it good at the battle of Pavia, 
where they entered the field shout- 
ing, ‘ Here comes the Marquis (Pes- 
cara) and his Spaniards.” 

‘‘ Another fine rodomontade.—l 
met in Madrid a soldier walking a- 
bout without his sword; he was a 
Frenchman, but had served a long 
time in the Spanish companies, and 
was now completely Spanish. | 
asked him why he walked without 
arms. His answer was, ‘ I wish to 
keep on good terms with the law, 
for my sword is so fond of fighting, 
that | should have the trouble of 
drawing it at every step, and when 
once it was drawn there would be no 
stop to its slaughter.’ ” 

“One soldier said to another, ‘ If I 
lay hold of you, I will fling you up 
so high, that you will be dead be- 
fore you come to the ground.’ ” 

These lofty projections seem to 
have been a favourite boast. 

“<< | cut off,’ said a Spanish soldier, 
‘the head of every Moor that I kill, 
and toss them so high, that before 
they come down again, they are half 
eaten by the flies.’ ” 

** At the revolt of Sienna, which 
was taken by Henry the Second of 
France, three Spanish soldiers posted 
themselves in a turret, from which 
nothing could dislodge them. They 
defended themselves desperately. 
The French general, M. de Termes, 
moved by their bravery, offered them 
a capitulation, and told them, that 
as they had been four or five days 
without food, they had ouly to come 
down to be fed and set at liberty. 
One of them answered from a loop- 
hole. ‘ We are afraid neither of fire 
nor sword, and as for hunger, when 
our provisions are gone, we have 
plenty of tiles, and we will grind and 
eat them.’” 

** At the battle of Sienna, between 
D’Estrosse and Marignan, the Spa- 
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niards gave great credit to Astolphe 
Balion. He made,’ said they ¢ such 
slaughter, that it was enough for 
him but to touch a man with his 
sword, and the fellow tumbled down 
al corpse.’ ™ 

« They boasted of two of their 
captains, Leon and Espinasa, that, 
during the battle, they never touched 
the ground, but continually walked 
on the bodies that they had killed.” 

« A Spanish prisoner, brought be- 
fore the king, after the loss et Cam- 
bray, was asked, what did the Spa- 
nish army say of him. ‘ Nothing,’ 
was the bold answer, ¢ but that by 
looking for thirty thousand ducats in 
Franche Comté, you have lost Cam- 
bray.” And the answer was true, 
for the king had wasted his time in 
Franche Comte.” 

“ When the Prince of Parma was 
marching to the succour of Paris, 
he besieged Lagny, to draw off the 
king from the siege of the capital. 
©‘ What,’ said the king, ‘ will he at- 
tack a town at iny very beard.’ ¢ Go 
tell him,’ said the duke to a French 
prisoner, ‘that 1 will take it, if it 
were on the point of his moustache.’ 
The king sent to let him knew that 
he would throw mountains of steel 
in his way. ‘I wish to Heaven,’ 
was the prince’s retort, ‘ that they 
were mountains of gold, we should 
be only the richer.” The prince took 
the town and relieved the capital.” 

This man of observation attributes 
the superior bravery of the Spanish 
troops to their high rate of pay, and 
to its certainty, though it might be 
occasionally delayed. It was the opi- 
nion of the ancient military men of 
the day, that no king, but the king 
of Spain, could keep an army long 
in a state of discipline, and that his 
secret was in the wealth arising from 
his vast territory. The extent of his 
dominion was prodigious, and un- 
rivalled in Europe since the Roman 
empire. Philip the Second was at 
the same time sovereign of Spain, 
the Two Sicilies, Portugal, Sardinia, 
Corsica, the Canaries, Austria, Bur- 
sundy, the Milanese, Flanders, the 
Tyrol, and the New World: —an 
overgrown dominion, to which no 
human wisdom was equal, and yet, 
which was shaken, not by the ten- 


dency of unwieldy authority to break’ 


mito fragments, nor by war, but by 
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pastors and preachers, and the art 
of printing ; Rather and Calvin were 
the true conquerors of the Spanish 
empire. The Spanish army was a 
model of internal regulation. Dut 
no troops were more apt to burst 
out iuto sudden mutiny. Yet in this 
they proceeded by system. They 
usually began with a cry to their 
otficers. “Off, off with the gentle- 
men! Let them retire, because we 
intend to revolt.” ‘They then pro- 
ceeded to fix on a commander, whom 
they called.“ the chosen,” and who 
must not refuse the appointment on 
pain of death. They paid him re- 
cular obedience, and marched to 
take some town, which they pil- 
laged. But those mutinies were, in 
general, rapidly brought to order. 

One of the extravagancies of na- 
tional prejudice is the mutual con- 
tempt of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese. The Spaniard’s character of 
a nation, separated from his own ap- 
plauded country only by a rivulet, 
with the same common ancestry, 
religion, habits of lite, and nearly 
the same language, is ‘ pocos y 
locos ;” ** few, and the few are out 
of their reason.” 

Some of these anecdotes are plea- 
sautly illustrative of the prejudice 
and boasting on both sides. 

“The Portuguese observe the an- 
niversary of the battle of Aliuvarata 
with great rejoicings. ‘The king said 
to a Spanish monk, who happened 
to have arrived at court during the 


ceremony, ‘ What do you think of 


our fete? Have they such in Spain 
for their victories?’ ‘ By no means.’ 
was the answer, ‘ for if we were to 
celebrate every victory of ours, every 
day would be a holy-day, and the 
working people would die of hun- 
ger.” 

The Portuguese were not inferior 
to this pleasant rodomontade, and 
sometimes the blow was directed to 
even a more tender part than military 
vanity. 

‘“©QOn another anniversary of this 
battle, a Portuguese cordelier preach- 
ing on the event, thus described the 
position of the parties: ‘ we, the 
Christians, were on this side the river, 
and the Castilians on the other.’ ” 

“©One day in Lisbon 1 went into 
a silk-mercer’s shop ; there was ouly 
a young girl in the shop, and as I 
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spoke good Spanish, I asked ‘ where 
was the master?’ The girl on this 
called out, £ Here is a Spaniard who 
wants you. Ile came, and perceiv- 
i that IT was French, turned his 


rhetoric upon the girl.  £ Ignorant 
fool. are vou not ashamed to call a 
' this a Spaniard hah 
But the Spantsh boasting was 
comet ; elegant and © satirical. 
When the French lost Naples, and 
DPD Aubtcnv then ceneral was taken 
pri wr, 't] » Frenchman, to show 
that he did not feel his defeat, ap- 
plied to the Spanish general for a set 
) it and wood horses, € that he 
Fae Bi equivocal phrase 
: 4 . iard, who replied, 
| 3 night refurn as soon as 


| that be should be 


vs treated with the same libe- 


s these rodomontades are 
. t! i boundless extra- 
‘ ° | \ cl TS che is Jaurre ot 
1 rae displ . £ Ol the a us 


« } was,” said a Spanish captain, 
battle of Lepanto, in Don 


John’s gallev. We attacked the 
| i ‘Sg 1] \. | gave a 
thrust with my sword, it went into 
the water. 1 did not give it with 
whole torce, but down it went, 

, sh and it Pluto's nos- 

“io,” said a soldier, “ if you 


you have any regard for him, say 


pravers for his life. He has dis- 
p a 
1) Estrosse and I once asked a 
Spanish soldier in Italy, whose name 
was Don Peco Leonis. what was 
the r » ot this crand appellation. 
It was given, said he, © because J 
killed three ©in Barbary.’ ” 
\ vou yy mish soldier was 

SK ¢ Low he had contrived to have 

Ss moustaches so large. : These 

mustaches, said he, © were made of 
cannon smoke, and it is that which 
has fed | cherished them so fast 
nd so | > 

That brief and famous speech of 
Pescara, the favourite officer of the 
Ss) sh companies, is more than a 
boast, it was the noble spe ech ofa 
i’ lant 
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know that fellow just past, or if 
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tack Alviano the celebrated Vene- 
tian. Pescara dismounted, and ad- 
vancing to the front with his pike in 
his hand, turned to his troops with 
these words: ‘ Gentlemen, if it is 
mv chance to fall in this battle, let 
me not be trampled on by any fret 
but your own. The soldiers on this 
gave a general shout, charged, and 
won the field.” 

The last anecdote I shall give is 
one interesting to our English pride. 

“When Philip Il. equipped his 
grand fleet against England, I fre- 
quently met Spanish soldiers and 
officers, who, after their shipwreck, 
were making their way homewards. 
They were full of lofty stories. 
Among the rest they told me that 
there were in the fleet 120 ships, the 
least of S00 tons. That they had 
forty or fifty of 7 or 800 tons, and 
twenty of from 1000 to 1200, and of 
those four or five of the most incom- 
parable kind. Then came on the 
rodomontade. ‘The king had or- 
dered the ocean to be ready to re- 
ceive throughout his realm, his ships, 


or rather not ships, but mountains of 


timber. He had, in the same way, 
ordered the winds to be quiet, or to 
blow fair, without any storms, for 
his fleet: whose shade, he declared, 
would darken and overtop, not mere- 
ly the trees and masts, but the wea- 
ther-cocks on the steeples in Eng- 
land.” This was certainly a grand 
rodomontade. But the Armada came 
to nothing at all; partly by the vi- 
gilance and courage of that famous 
commander Drap, (for thus the 


Frenchman mutilates Drake) one of 


the greatest officers that ever fought 
ou the seas, or, perhaps, ever will ; 
wid partly by the storms and waves, 
probably too much offended by all 
this threatening, as, we well know, 
they are extremely proud, and by no 
means pleased at being insulted in 
any way. 

Thus simply and plainly does the 


old Cavalier give the recollections of 


his brilliant period, with the vivacity 
of a Frenchman, the poignancy of a 
court wit, and that mixture of plea- 
sant garrulity and diligent minute- 


ness, that makes the chronicles of 


his age the most delightful of all 
reading for the idle of the earth. 
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Thoughts and Images. 


THOUGHTS AND IMAGES. 
** Come like shadows, so depart.”"— Macbeth. 


Tre Diamond, in its native bed, 
Hid like a buried star may lie 
Where foot of man must never tread, 
Seen only by its Maker’s eye ; 
And though imbued with beams to grace 
His tairest work in woman’s face, 
Darkling, its fire may fill the void, 
Where fix'd at first in solid night,— 
Nor, till the world shall be destroy’d, 
Sparkle one moment into light. 


The Plant, up springing from the seed, 
Expands into a perfect flower ; 

The virgin-daughter of the mead, 
Woo'd by the sun, the wind, the shower; 

In loveliness beyond compare, 

It toils not, spins not, knows no care ; 
Train’d by the secret hand that brings 

All beauty out of waste and rude, 
It blooms a season,— dies,—and flings 

Its germs abroad in solitude. 


Almighty skill, in ocean’s caves, 
Lends the light Nautilus a form 
To tilt along the’ Atlantic waves, 
Careless and fearless of the storm ; 
But should a breath of danger sound, 
With sails quick-furl’d it dives profound, 
And far beneath the tempest’s path, 
In coral grots, defies the foe, 
That never brake, in all his wrath, 
The sabbath of the deep below. 


Up from his dream, on twinkling wings, 
The Sky-lark soars amid the dawn, 
Yet, while in Paradise he sings, 
Looks down upon the quiet lawn, 
Where flutters in his little nest 
More love than music e’er express'd: 
Then, though the nightingale may thrill 
The soul with keener ecstasy, 
The merry bird of morn can fill 
All Nature’s bosom with his glee. 


The Elephant, embower'd in woods, 

Coeval with their trees might seem, 
As if he drank, from Indian floods, 

«Life in a renovating stream ; 
Ages o’er him have come and fled, 
Midst generations born and dead, 

His bulk survives,—to feed and range, 
Where ranged and fed of old his sires, 

Nor knows advancement, lapse, or change, 
Beyond their walks, till he expires. 


Gem, flower, and fish, the bird, the brute, 
Of every kind, occult or known, 
(Each exquisitely form’d to suit 
Its humble lot, and that alone, ) 
E2 
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Through ocean, earth, and air, fulfil, 
Unconsciously, their Author's will, 


Who gave, without their toil or thought, 
Strength, beauty, instinct, courage, speed ; 
While through the whole his pleasure w ‘rought 


W hate’er his wisdom had decreed. 


tut Man, the master-piece of God, 
Man in his Maker’s image framed,— 
Though kindred to the valley's clod, 
Lord of this low creation named,— 
In naked helplessness appears, 
Child of a thousand griefs and fears: 
To labour, pain, and trouble, born, 


Weapon, nor wing, nor sleight, hath he ;— 


Yet, like the sun, he brings his morn, 
And is a king from infancy. 


For—him no destiny hath bound 
To do what others did before, 
Pace the same dull perennial round, 
And be a man, and be no more! 
A man ?—a selt-will’d piece of earth, 
Just as the lion is, by birth ; 
To hunt his prey, to wake, to sleep, 
His father’s joys and sorrows share, 
His niche in nature’s temple keep, 
And leave his likeness in his heir. 


No,—infinite the shades between 
The motley millions of our race ; 

No two the changing moon hath seen 
Alike in purpose, or in face ; 

Yet all aspire beyond their fate ; 

The least, the meanest would be great ; 
The mighty future fills the mind, 


That pants for more than earth can give ; 


Man, in this narrow sphere confin’d, 
Dies when he but begins to live. 


Oh! if there be no world on high 

To yield his powers unfetter’d scope ; 
If man be only born to die, 

Whence this inheritance of hope ? 
Wherefore to him alone were lent 
Riches that never can be spent ? 

Knough-—not more—to all the rest, 
For lite and happiness, was given ; 

To man, my steriously unblest, 

Too much for any state but Heaven. 


It is not thus ;—it cannot be, 
That one so gloriously endow’d 
With views that reach ete rnity, 
Should shine and vanish like a cloud: 
Ts there a God ?—All nature shows 
There is,—and yet no mortal knows: 


The mind that could this truth conceiv e, 


Which brute sensation never taught, 
No longer to the dust would cleay e, 
But grow immortal at the thought. 


J. Monrocomenry. 
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ON THE SONGS OF THE PEOPLE OF GOTHIC OR TEUTONIC RACE. 


In the former essay on this sub- 
ject,* after some general observations 
on the intimate relation which always 
subsists between the character of a 
people and their ballads and songs ; 
and on the resemblance in character 
of nations of the same race to each 
other,—we proceeded to illustrate 
those observations, by an examina- 
tion of the ballads and popular songs 
of the people of Gothic or Germanic 
origin. We briefly noticed the early 
ballads of this country, gave a few 
specimens from those of Germany, 
and broke off, rather abruptly, in the 
account, on which we had entered, of 
the ballads of Denmark. 

Writers of considerable acuteness 
in other respects, conceiving that in 
poetry the effect produced should 
correspond with the degree of effort 
displayed, have often been at a loss 
to account for the powerful manner 
in which men are generally affected 
by the rude and artless strains of 
aucient ballads. Thus the Abbé 
Forti, an intelligent mineralogical 
traveller, who, among other speci- 
mens of Morlackian poetry, commu- 
nicated the affecting ditty of “* Asan 
Aga’s Bride,” the subject of which 
is the divorce of an affectionate wife, 
from some imaginary neglect; her 
marriage to a second husband; and 
journey past the house of the first hus- 
band, en her way to that of the other, 
—wonders at the impression which it 
and similar ballads produced on the 
hearers. “I have often,” says the 
Abbe, “seen the hearers burst into 
tears at passages which produced not 
the smallest effect on me.” It ends 
with the following passage. 


But when they near to Asan’s dwelling 
came, 

The tender daughters and the little boys 

Saw their fond mother from the battle- 
ments, 

And hurried down: ‘ O dear, dear mo- 
ther, come— 

© come again to us, come to thy hall 

And eat with us thy evening meal !—O 
come! * 

With sighs, the sorrowing spouse of Asan 
Aga, 

On hearing once again her children’s voice, 

Turn'd to the first of the Swati: “ O my 
old, ; 


+ - 


My fondest brother, let the horses stop 

Before this house, that 1 may to these or- 
phans, 

The children of my bosom, give some sign 

Of love.” The horses stopt before the 
house, 

The mournful house of Asa, and alighting 

From off her horse, she presents gave unto 

The children of her bosom, — beautiful 

Half boots, embroider’d round with gold, 
she gave 

To her two boys, and to her daughters dear 

Two dresses which from head to foot did 
clothe them ; 

But to the suckling who still helpless lay 

Within the cradle, she sent a little coat. 


The father at a distance seeing this, 
Call’d to his children: ** Turn, dear little 
ones, 
Turn back again to me; your mother’s 
breast 
Is hard as iron, and she knoweth not 
What pity is.” The sorrow-stricken wife 
Hears Asa’s words, and falls with pallid 
face 
Convulsive on the earth, and her afflicted 
Soul from her distressed bosom flew, 
Seeing her children turn and flee from her. 
Shakspeare, however, who, though 
he knew less of shells and rocks than 
the Abbé, knew more of the secrets 
of the human heart, would have ac- 
counted to him why “ old and plain 
songs,” which 
The spinners and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread 
with bones, 
Do use to chaunt, 
and which, 
dally with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age, 
will always, so long as human nature 
is human nature, continue to agitate 
men more powerfully than more la- 
boured and ingenious compositions.-- 
Their effect depends on their very 
artlessness, and the absence of every 
thing like pretension ; and one might 
as reasonably wonder why the inno- 
cent smile of childhood gains more 
on us than the studied airs of an old 
dandy, as wonder at this phenomenon. 
We have already observed that 
the ballads of the Teutonic nations 
are like the people themselves, more 
cordial and homely, than fervid, 
graceful, or animated. 
We have nothing which in wild 
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sublimity will compare with the Cel- 

tic remains,—nothing which in insi- 

nuating sweetness will compare with 

the 

Chi bussa alla mia porta ? chi bussa al mio 
perton, 

or the 

(’erano tre zitelle, e tutte tre di amor 


of the Italians.—Our ballads present 
themselves under a less imposing and 
less alluring aspect: but whatever 
their merit or demerit, they are our 
own; and as parents, however plain- 
looking themselves, are always well 
pleased to see their features reflected 
in those of their offspring ; children 
carrying with them such strong 
roots of their filiation as our old bal- 
ads possess, will never address them- 
selves in vain to us. Besides, inde- 
pendently of all considerations of mere 
literary merit, the ballads of the Teu- 
tonic nations, connected as they are 
with the essential character of the 
people, have a separate claim on ge- 
neral attention, derived from the im- 
portance of these nations. The Teu- 
tonic, Germanic, or Gothic nations, 


have long been the leading people of 


the world. Distinguished above every 
other European race by their size and 
bodily strength, by their cool intrepi- 
dity, their steady perseverance, and the 
phlegm and moderation of their cha- 
racter, they succeeded In conquering 
and subjugating all their neighbours, 
and they are now masters of the best 
part of Europe and America, and ot 
the tinest regions of Asia.— 
Soon atter their first appearance in 
history, we find their arms spread 
terror throughout the whole of the 
west.—A Gothic empire formerly ex- 
tended trom the Wolga to the Baltic. 
In Thrace, Mesia, Pannonia, Italy, 
Gaul, Spain, and even in Africa, va- 
rious Gothic, or Germanic tribes, at 
ditferent times, formed settlements 
and tounded kingdoms.—It was they 
who mastered the Romans, Saracens, 
Gaels, Cimbri, Lapps, Finns, Estho- 
nians, Sclaves, Kures, and Prussians. 

who founded, and who continue to 
rule in, all the existing kingdoms of 
Europe, and who everywhere intro- 
duced their gevermnent by estates, 
and their own laws. 


some OF 


T) c whole ot the people in Ww hom 
Germanic blood preponderates (ex- 


(July, 


cluding the French, and other na- 
tions who were only conquered by 
Germans) may be divided into two 
great classes, which though they 
both have many common points of 
resemblance, yet, from the earliest 
times of which we have any record, 
seem to have differed considerably 
from each other in habits, customs, 
and in dialect; namely, the upper, 
or inland Germans, and the mari- 
time, or low Germans. 
the former are the Swiss, Austrians, 
Swabians, Bavarians, and Alsati- 
ans; and of the latter, the Nether- 
landers, Frisians, and lower Saxons, 
the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, 
and the English and lowland Scots. 
It may be remarked, as a peculiarity 
of the latter, that they can all pro- 
nounce the consonants / and d, which 
the former uniformly pronounce =p 
and 7. 

If we did not, historically, know 
that England was settled by emigra- 
tions from Holland,  Frieseland, 
Lower Saxony, and Denmark, the 
similarity of language, popular su- 
perstitions, manners, and customs, 
and other unequivocal tests, would 
place the matter beyond all doubt.— 
But in no circumstance is the rela- 
tionship more strongly marked than 
in the similarity of the old ballads 
and old music of these countries. 

We have already noticed the very 
great resemblance of the old Danish 
to the old English ballads, not mere- 
ly in tone and cast of sentiment, 
but even in subject and mechanical 
structure.—This great resemblance 
is not confined to the Danish ballads, 
but extends to those of Sweden, 
Norway, and the Scandinavian 
islands, for in all these countries the 
same ballads and songs are current 
among the people.— Nothing, indeed, 
is more curious, than the wonderful 
coincidence between the Danish bal- 
lads, published nearly two centuries 
and a half ago, and the ballads in a 
recent collection in three volumes, 
derived, with few exceptions, from 
the recitations of the peasantry of 
the different provinces of Sweden.— 
This collection from tradition, ex- 
hibiting the variations of the differ- 
ent provinces, with an accompany- 
ing volume of tunes,* was finished 
in 1817, and forms a very valuable 


* To be had of Bohte, York-street, Covent-Garden. 
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addition to the stores of our ballad 
literature. 

There is one peculiarity in almost 
all the Danish and Swedish baliads, 
the real import of which has lately 
been the subject of a good deal of 
discussion, both in Denmark and 
Sweden, and in Germany.—We al- 
lude to the burden.—In some of the 
oldest English and Scottish ballads, 
and in the parodies of them, to be 
found in Shakspeare, the second line 
and the fourth of every stanza form 
the burden ; and sometimes it has, 
but often it does not seem to have, 
a particular connection with the sub- 
jects. The following instances, among 
others, will explain what we mean: 
When daffodils begin to "peer, 

With, heigh! the doxy over the dale,— 

Why then comes in the sweet of the year; 

For the red bleod reigns in the winters 
pale. 

When that I was a little tiny boy, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

A foolish thing was but a toy, 

For the rain it raineth every day. 


Thus in the following lines from a 
Danish ballad : 


Early in the morning the lark she sung, 
Ail under the hill side so green, 
Sir Charles from his bed he quickly sprung, 
For the king of Denmark will revenge 
it all. 
He first put on his shirt so sheen, 
All under the hill side so green, 
Then his jacket broidered with silk so green, 
For the king of Denmark will revenge it 
all. 


or in the following, from a Swedish 
ballad : 


To the lake-wake must go the maiden good, 
The Linden tree shakes in the wind, 

So she took the way to the darkseme wood, 
ior in wild wood she was to die. 


And when she came to the wood so drear, 
The Linden tree shakes in the wind, 
The grey wolf before her did appear, 
For in wild wood she was to die. 
O dear, dear wolf, O bite not me, 
The Linden tree shakes in the wind, 
My silk-sewed sark will I give to thee, 
For in wild wood she was to die. 


This peculiarity only appears in our 
oldest English and Scotch, and the 
oldest Dutch ballads: there is no 
trace of it in the German ballads, 
properly so called.—Few of our col- 
lectors have considered the subiect 
worth much of their attention. - Mr. 
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Jamieson, however, has some ob- 
servations on the apperent want of 
connection between the burden of 
several of the ballads and the story, 
and concludes this has arisen from 
the transference of the burden of one 
song to another on a diflerent sub- 


ject. 


The following elaborate observa- 
tions by Gustavus Geijer, one of the 
editors of the Swedish collection, 
though, perhaps, too systematic, and 
in some of the general positions not 
strictly borne out by facts, appear to us 
to give, upon the whole, a very inge- 
nious account of the origin and nature 
of the peculiarity to which we have 
been alluding.—“ Narrative poetry,” 
he remarks, ‘is the first poetry of 
every people, the first preserver of 
their recollections —lIts subject is 
deeds, not feclings.—But as there 
‘an be no poetry without a lyrical 
element, for it belongs to its essence, 
this is found in music, which is in- 
separable from the infancy of poetry. 
—Song is the expression of teeling, 
the lyrical element in the narrative.— 
This is the epic age of poctry, and 
the first in its history.—In the rect, 
feeling has found its own expression 
independent of the narrative.— Poetry 
has itself taken possession of the 
lyre, which hitherto merely accom- 
panied it—The soul of song has 
broken its prison, and, for the first 
time, understands how to express it- 
self, and the lyrical beauty bursts on 
us like odour from the opening rose. 
—In the same maimner 2s poetry it- 
self becomes musical, a distinction 
first takes place between it and mu- 
sic in the proper sense, and the pos- 
sibility of the development of the 
latter as a separate art, is now seen. 
—Fancy also, which before was 
merely the handmaid of memory, 
now obtains her freedom ; and poetry, 
in the proper sense of the word, 
comes into life—Instead of an ex- 
ternal truth, or a poem, in which 
nothing farther is attempted than the 
relation of what is true, an internal 
truth is sought after, that is, the 
truth of the expression of feeling.— 
The human mind has begun to look 
back on itself.—An inward world 
has arisen, for which the whole ex- 
ternal world is merely a symbol ; and 
in this treatment of every thing ex- 
ternal merely as an image for what 
is internal, fancy first knows herself, 








i 


and becomes conscious of her crea 
tive powers.— Then comes dramatic 
poctry, W hich may he considered as 
connecting the two torimer, by repre- 
ntine the transition trom the one 
to the other. 

“if we consider these three pe- 
riods of the natural development at 
poetry, it is obvious, that it is in 
the second er Ivrical period thet art, 
properly speaking, first begins to ap- 
pear; for fancy now first becoines 
acquainted v ith her own powers.— 
‘The mterna 
nutriment and the subject Ol lyrical 
are in their nature common 


: . : 
to all. illow else could this poetry 


| feelings, which form the 
por We 


be an enjoyment accessible to all, 
and the true enjoyment of a lyrical 
plece be, properly speaking, a re- 
el mposing of it in our own soul? 
But these feelings have, at the same 
time, in each person, their individual 
expression.-- The great national forms 
for poetry, in the epic period, fall 
asunder, theretore, as the lyrical in- 
gredient obtains a preponderancy.- 

When every poct follows his own 
| kes or creates for him- 
torm which best coincides 
with his own peculiarity; and now 
we have authorship, properly so 
alled.—We do not mean by this to 
Vv, that in the epic period, nothing 
like this,—no art exists ; but merely, 
that it has still no individual cha- 
iter. ~As poetry itself, in this pe- 
riod, is mere ly the expression ot the 
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living national recollections, there is, 
nu like manner, tor this common sub- 
ject, only a common and_ national 
torm.—Thus we have authors, but 
no separate authorship,—an art with- 
out artists; because this art is al- 
ways licence, from the 
epic age ot a people, we have ac- 
counts of mid 


nlenth al. 


y Singers and sayers, 
but either of no authors, or of one 
or it several, 
er, that they 
olmost pass tor one.—With 
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poetry first arises the possibility ot 
a true organic diversity and dissj- 
larity, which are atterwards fully 
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«Let us now apply these consi- 
derations to our subject—We say 
then. that the old Scanclinavian bal- 
lads stand precisely on the transition 
between the epic and lyric periods. 
—Jo the former they still belong 
from their narrative nature,* and 
from the circumstance, that a com- 
mon nationa! form still passes for all. 
—But on the other hand, they al- 
ready begin to separate themselves 
through their subjects.—The epic 
are knows only two subjects tor 
I’ 
gods, and narratives oi heroes ; which 
again are both connected by rela- 
tionship, for the heroes descend from 
gods.—But the poets of this age, 


present themselves to the eyes of 


posterity in the same relation to each 
other as their subjects.—They are 
not independent, but united together 
like a family; the union is not an 
agreement, but a natural tie.—One 
works into the hands of another, 
each relating what is newest and 
most wonderful ; and thus have ori- 
ginated, as it were, of themselves, 
those great circles of sagas,t which 
comprehend the destiny, the conflict, 
and the final destruction of a whole 
heroic world.—But in the old bal- 
lads the epical connection is already 
dissolved.-—They do not connect 
themselves in larger cycles (smaller 
cycles sometimes occur), and with 
their subjects they have a lower 
and more common range.—This 
range is not the heroic life, ele- 
vated beyond measure above com- 
mon life; but human lire in ge- 
neral, with its destinies, sufierings, 
and enjoyments. ‘The wondertul, 
which in the remains of the epic age 
displays itself boldly, and, as it 
were, bodily, withdraws itself now 
more into a ceep back-ground.—Bui 
still, however, the whole of this 
world of song in like manner rests,— 
as does real life, in so many respects, 
—on a dark and wondertul ground. 
—The nature on which the northern 
ballad dwells, ‘is still peopled with 
its peculiar wonderful beings ; powers 
of nature, driven, indeed, from their 
former throne of majesty, but. still 
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interfering by stealth, as it were, in 
various ways, with the concerns of 
men.—Through all this, the poetry 
in question has a general connection 
with an older poetry, separate parts 
of which it even presents to us.— 
for single forms trom the gigantic 
world of the old sagas still cast their 
shadows into this new and more 
cheerful circle ; separate recollections 
have found their way over—recollec- 
tions of former heroic races, and of 
the mythology of the Edda.—All this, 
however, appears ina new dress ; it 
has lost much of its original meaning, 
and moves, as it were, in a new and 
foreign element.— What is then this 
new element which it has entered >— 
It is the lyrical element, which has 
now begun to display itself in poetry ; 
for all these ballads rest on a ly- 
vical ground.—They almost all be- 
tray a separate poetical intention, 
which we in vain look for in the epic 
age.—They display, each separately 
for itself, a peculiar vein of mind, 
for which the narrative merely serves 
as a clothing or expression.—It is 
feeling, which has not yet found 
its own language, which has not yet 
learned the lyrical flight, but which 
amid all the recollections selects 
those which most coincide with it- 
self, gives life to them, and expresses 
itself in the separate narrative, satis- 
fied therewith, without art, without 
pretension, and without name, and 
so allows its story to wander on, till, 
seized on by new lips, it is made hy 
them an interpreter for the same 
purpose.—Thus the separate songs, 
no one’s property, and every one’s 
property, float about from mouth 
to mouth, from heart to heart, the 
expression of the hopes, sorrows, and 
recollections of the people, foreign 
and yet near to every man, centuries 
old, but still never obsolete ; for the 
human heart, whose history they 
represent in such various shifting 
images, remains like to itself in all 
ages.—Many are merely a sigh, a 
single wailing,—an infinitely-moving 
sound, but still they never quit the 
narrative form, and seem to lay 
claim alone to be simply related.— 
Among many of this character, I 
need only refer to No. 71 (Little 
Kerstin’s wedding and burial). It 
does not show the lyrical nature of 
the narrative ballad, merely in this, 
that It has the fone,—I mean not 








only the melody or musical tone, 
—which was originally inseparable 
from all poetry,— but also the lyrical 
tone, a tone of feeling which runs 
through the whole grey: in ano- 
ther place I observed, that the music 
of these ballads merely unfolds the 
song, which is in-born in them): 
beyond this, I say, its lyrical nature 
displays itself expressly in a distinct 
peculiarity of most of the older Scan- 
dinavian ballads ; and this peculiarity 
is the burden. 

** From itscontents it may be divid- 
ed into three kinds.—It recalls, first, 
either the principal person, the prin- 
cipal action, or some principal cir- 
cumstance in the relation.-—This 
kind of burden occurs too often to 
render it necessary to adduce any 
examples of it.—Or, secondly, it 
merely expresses, in general, a poeti- 
‘al disposition of mind, either by an 
excitement to song and poetry, or 
still more often in a significant man- 
ner by images.—The flowering sum- 
mer has here in particular been an 
image for the inward summer, which 
arises in the soul and puts the fancy 
in flower.—It is named either ex- 
pressly, as in the following burdens: 
In summer, — At tmid-summer tide, 
—In summer, when the small hirds 
sing so well,—and the like ;—or by 
some of its attributes, as, For now 
the wood it stands in flower,—While 
the wood comes into leaf,—In the rose- 
wood,—In the grove ; and a thousand 
others of the same nature.—We must 
not wonder that these short, con- 
stantly recurring propositions, do not 
appear to have any visible connec- 
tion with the subject of the ballads: 
—they are, as has been said, merely 
the expression of a poetical disposi- 
tion of mind in general, as J a/so 
was in Arcadia, simply (and we may 
almost say, with a striking unskilful- 
ness) indicated in a constant recita- 
tion of the most general and most 
obvious images.— But these indica- 
tions are not limited to images of 
spring and summer, lilies and roses. 
—We find also single objects, which 
in the fancy of the people had once 
a poetical signification, and are, 
therefore, applied in the same sense. 
—The Linden, or lime-tree, has in 
particular such a poetical significa- 
tion.—It occurs in the burden of 
many ballads, without our being able 
to assign any other cause for the 
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circumstance.—For example, Under 
the Linden,—But the Linden grows 
well -—The Linden tree shakes in the 
wind. — The Linden erows in the island 
fur, &c. Mr. Atzelius has remarked, 
‘that the Linden, which occurs so 
often, not merely in the burdens, but 
also in the subjects ot the ballads re- 
lating to witchcraft, is still invested 
hy the people with a sort of sanctity, 
and ise msidered a tree ot particular 
signification, under which elves, hob- 
goblins, and lind-worms (annulated 
snakes) are not fond ot being seen. 
Thirdly, and lastly, the burden 
expresses, not only that the singer is 
in a poetical mood, in general, but 
more definitely the particular feeling 
which prevails in the ballad.—Ex- 
wmples of this are too general to re- 
quire to be cited. I will only ob- 
serve, that the burden is In this 
respect occasionally ironical.—This 
irouv is sometimes of the nature of 
banter or raillery, but more often 
it is serious... There is frequently an 
aim at something deep in it, as, for 
example, in the burden: Ye rejoice 
yourselves every day, Wm the melan- 
choly and truly admirable ballad 
(No. G.), where the earth’s joys and 
sorrows are represented in so moving 
a manner as penetrating into the 
dw lings ot the ly ‘loved dead.—T his 
same ballad has also a burden: Who 
breaks the leaf from the lily stall}: 2 
which by a pleasant and singular 
image seems to indicate the power ot 
sorrow over all that in innocence and 
beauty is the most prepossessing, in 
the sume manner as the iormer trans- 
ports us in idea amidst the joys and 
delights of the mere moment.—And 
this leads us to say a few words re- 
hurden in general. 
‘In a number of ballads there oc- 
curs, not only a@ burden towards its 
end, but also another in the middle 
of each strophe.—-We will call the 
latter the middle burden, to distin. 
cuish it from the concluding one. 
For the most part they have both a 
reterence to each other.—This is 
cither so that the one strengthens 
the other, or that it contains some- 
thing in the same sense. — Occasion- 
ally the concluding burden merely 
concludes a sense which was begun 
in the middle one: for example, in 
the ballad (No. 17), where the com- 
ple te 
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burden, Young is my life—and 
is all my gricf, is distribut- 
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ed, so that the first half of the pro- 
position comes in the middle, and the 
latter in the end of each strophe.— 
Sometimes the two burdens are in 
opposition to each other ; and this 
opposition is never without significa- 
tion in respect to the contents of the 
ballad.—Thus, to take the first ex- 
ample, which now occurs to me, the 
two burdens in No. 16, O could we 
well hethink ourselves! —and, Sir 
Bold he will go over the path, oppose 
thoughtful reflection, and the raving 
of passion, which is the cause of the 
sad catastrophe, to each other.—Op- 
positions of this nature between 
the two burdens often occur ; some- 
times they are merely symbolically 
indicated ; and sometimes such an 
opposition is expressed through 
the change in the burden itself, 
especially when the subject of the 
ballad from being cheerful — be- 
comes melancholy, or the reverse. 
However, the two burdens are not 
always exactly in the relations of 
connection or opposition to each 
other here specified. They may even 
be each separately of a dissimilar 
kind, according to the arrangement 
we have laid down. In this manner 
the connection of most of the burdens 
with ballads is intelligible-— When 
we cannot discern it, on the princi- 
ples here stated, we may, without 
hesitation, lay the blame on the un- 
certainty and confusion of tradition, 
whence a number of burdens have 
been assigned to ballads to which 
they originally never belonged. 

“ We say now, not merely that 
the burden is a lyrical peculiarity 
prominently displayed in the ballads, 
but that in the three kinds of bur- 
dens which we have described, this 
lyrical nature always expresses itself 
inore and more, and in regular pro- 
gression.—It is, in general, a lyrical 
peculiarity ; for in the first place, it 
does not belong to the narrative, to the 
epic element in the ballads, but con- 
tains, on the contrary, a reflection 
on it; and this constant returning, 
this repetition in the form and con- 
tents of the burden, can only have a 
lyrical object ; namely, the retention 
of a certain impression.—But this re- 
tention, this fixing of a given im- 
pression, or feeling, is at once both 
the condition and the object of all 
lyric poetry.— Further, this burden’s 
lyrical nature always discloses itself 
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more and more in the three kinds 
of burden specified by us, and in the 
order in which we specified them. — 
A poet’s reflection on himself lies at 
the bottom of all lyric poetry. —This 
hetrays itself already in the first kind 
of burden named by us, but its 
unity seems to be more external than 
internal, and shows itself merely in 
the comprising of the subject of the 
narrative in a few constantly return- 
ing traits: the burden is still epic 
in its contents, though lyrical in its 
object. —In the second kind of bur- 
den there is already expressed in this 
reflection something internal, a dis- 
position of mind, but with a univer- 
sality and indefiniteness. In the third 
kind, this disposition assumes a de- 


finite expression ; and appears in a 
sort of individual connection with 
the subject of the narrative itself. 

** The burden of the popular bal- 
lad seems to be peculiar to our north 
(if we include Scotland) ; but in the 
north, so far as I know, the burden is 
never sung in chorus. Neither I, 
nor any of my friends have ever 
heard any thing of the kind. In- 
deed, if it were to be sung in chorus, 
it would, in most cases, produce an 
injurious and disagreeable effect, for 
it often consists of short symbolical 
indications, which are only intelli- 
gible in the most intimate connexion 
with the ballad and the singer.” 

Thus far Mr. Geijer. We shall re- 
sume the subject in a future number. 








ALPHABET STUDIES, AND CHINESE IMITATIONS. 


W uo has not made himself merry 
at the expense of the poor Chinese ? 
Their babyish arrogance, — their 
laughable solemnity, —their stately 
submission to be pummelled and bas- 
tinadoed, — and their never-ending 
manceuvres of absurd and ludicrous 
ceremony ; but, above all, their grave- 
ly employing their whole lives in the 
study of their alphabet, — have stamp- 
ed upon the nation the same cha- 
racter of frivolity and presumption, 
which seems to be natural to our 
dancing, fighting, and philosophising 
neighbours -the French. 

Was it this similarity of character, 
that drew from Voltaire such high 
eulogiums on Chinese civilization, 
and Chinese philosophy, by which, 
in spite of Mr. Barrow and his facts, 
European opinion is still deeply in- 
fluenced? Barrow is but a traveller, 
and the memory of Sir John Mande- 
ville is not yet forgotten; but there 
is no end to the ramifications of a 
philosopher’s sway: Aristotle has 
now held the scholastic throne for 
more than two thousand years. Vol- 
taire, then, we think, it must have 
been, who, by ignorantly praising the 
Chinese, and leading some to admire 
them, paved the way for the nume- 
rous imitations of their alphabet stu- 
dies, which have since prevailed, and 
arenow rapidly increasing, among our 
philosophers. 

Nothing can be more evident, than 
that in all science, and in all acquire- 
ments, there is an alphabet to be 





learned,—rudiments to be mastered, 
which rationally ought to be held 
subservient to higher advances in 
study. In China, however, it would 
be quite heretical and unlawful to 
advance a step beyond the A, B, C; 
and in this it is that our philoso- 
phers are their humble imitators ; for 
it is now become fashionable, in al- 
most every branch of learning and of 
philosophy, to esteem the acquisition 
of the mere rudiments, or horn-hook 
alphabet, as the consummation of 
perfection. 

Are proofs demanded? — They 
crowd upon us. The republic of let- 
ters is peopled to an overflow with 
alphabet-mongers, who have inge- 
nuity enough to persuade the world 
of the profundity of their scholar- 
suip. For example: a man is ac- 
counted a profound Greek scholar, 
not because he possesses skill in the 
usage and force of words, and in the 
idioms and anomalies of the lan- 
guage; nor because he can enter 
deeply into the spirit and character 
of the Grecian classics; nor by hav- 
ing an intimate and extensive know- 
ledge of the manners and _ political 
constitution, and of the nature and 
spirit of the religion and the poetry, 
of Greece :—not by any, or all of 
these ; but by being able to measure 
the long and short syllables of the 
language, and to assign long, hard 
names to their arrangement in verse. 
But though this is certainly mere al- 
phabet learning, yet it is now, by 
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than would fill a dictionary by them- 
selves. 

In just however, to both the 
Eastern aa Western Chinese, it 
should be stated, that their alphabet 
has a meanmg, and indicates facts. 
The letters of the one, and the horn- 
hook names of the other, always stand 
for something; but it is always 
something of little importance, or 
small value, which nobody besides 
the alphabet-monger eares to know: 
similar to the antique lore of old 
Hearne, 

Who loved to teach what no man loved to 
learn. 

Mineralogists were long uninfected 
with this Chinese mania; but now 
we think they bid fair to follow in the 
train of our Botanists and Entomolo- 
vists, notwithstanding the efforts of 
some, who wish to get out of this 
nursery alphabet of names, and to 
rise to something of important de- 
rction and useful inquiry. Profes- 
sor Jameson, and M. Mohs, of 
Freyberg, —are the chief of the 
Chinese mineralogists. Dr. Maccul- 
loch, and Mr. Greenough, are the 
most distinguished opponents of the 

ovation. 


“C hemistry also, which a few years 


aco was, feedahe en imperfect, vet 
stil I a wonderful scienee, and full of 
interesting information, is now be- 


coming every day more lifeless and 
unintelligible, by the multiplication 
of names and petty discoveries, which 
seem to have nothing but their name 
and their to recome- 
mend them. 

These are only a few specimens of 
our progress In innitating the Chinese; 
a few examples from many in which 
the alphabet and the names are all 
and ¢ very thing ; and the useful facts 

the sublime speculations, which 
raise the thoughts to God, and cast 
down the pride of human aspirings— 
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pursue utility in their researches are 
looked upon by your man of names, 
your profound alphal vet scholar, as 
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Tue pursuit of pleasure and hap- 
piness, like that of moor ganie, is 
often replete with livelier delights, 
than bagging ot the prey can aftlord 
us. Wheat with shy birds, and luck- 
less shots, the cost of labour and 
ammunition is very seldom defrayed 
by flesh and feathers: and, even in 
the common pursuits of life, at the 
close of a long and arduous chace, 
when sipping the sweet, and eating 
the fat of a favourite object ; on ba- 
lancing acceunts, we usually find 
that the fair fruit of our toil, the ban- 
quet of our hopes, has already been 
enjoyed by anticipation. But when 
chance administers to our necessities 
—when a windfall of goodly tidings, 
or a seasonable supply of what the 
soul loveth, comes upon us like man- 
na in the wilderness, then it is that 
we enjoy indeed and indeed. 

It was my good fortune, the other 
day, to be overtaken by a smart 
shower, the very instant an elderly 
gentleman crossed the street. On 
mending his pace, to seek shelter 
from the pattering rain that descend- 
ed rather more copiously than the 
man could wish who leaves his um- 
brella at home, his foot slipt, and 
down he went, full length. Up came 
a modern Blood, on his gallant grey, 
spurriug at a furious raie, and cer- 
tainly would have trampled the fallen 
pedestrian under foot, had I not 
sprung forward with a kind of in- 
stinctive alacrity, and laid hold of 
his bridle with both hands. “ Prance 
at leisure, my good lad,” quoth I, 
«and don't ride down your betters.” 
The whisker’d dandy looked exceed- 
ingly fierce, saluted me with a volley 
fashionable imprecations, and 
twirled his whip into a position that 
betokened no good to my shoulders ; 
but on perceiving the decisive mea- 
sures I was about to adopt, and feel- 
ing his collar in a firmer grasp than 
personal safety was accustomed to, 
the caloric of his eye began to glim- 
mer, the whip descended in peace to 
the pummel of his saddle, and he 
lowered his pennon with becoming 
resignation, turned him aside, and 
gracefully cantered away. The truth 
is, I had hastily put on my best mi- 
litary face, and was proceeding to 
unhorse him sans ceremonie, when his 


de- 
clined hostilities. On wheeling about 
to befriend the old man, whose satety 


dandyship so very prudently 


I had much at heart, 1 found him 
on his legs, bemired and agitated ex- 
ceedingly. I laid hold of his arm, 
without hesitation, and hurried hin 
out of harm’s way, with a prompti- 
tude and celerity that excited the 
admiration of a gentleman haber- 
dasher, who beheld the whole ajizir 
fiom first to last. This prudent man 
stood in his own shop door, calmly 
balancing the profit and loss of a 
speculation that just then flashed ou 
his mind; fo wit, whether the satis- 
faction administered to his feelings, 
in delivering a fellow creature from 
peril, would, or would not, remune- 
rate him for the defilement of his silk 
stockings, and the spoliation of his 
glossy shoes ; but the affair was set- 
tled before he had time to sum up. 
We approached his house, and he 
welcomed us in. Soap, towels, and 
water in abundance, were readily 
supplied by this good Samaritan; and 
in a trice our patient might have 
made his appearance at either church 
or market. During the process of 
cleansing his garments, and bringing 
the old gentleman to himself, 1 fully 
recognized a face that had been fami- 
liar to me, when a glimpse of Blucher, 
and a nod from Plutof/, fully recom- 
pensed the virtuoso for his afternoon's 
excursion; and I also remembered 
the anxiety he manifested for pedes- 
trian safety, when his coachiman was 
about to push through the motley 
multitude that encompassed him on 
every side. “ Now, my good peo- 
ple, have a care—keep clear of the 
wheels, I beseech you— move on, 
Joe, and look well to the horse’s feet, 
lest a stray child should happen to 
pop in the way,” was the warning 
usually given by this good old man 

a warning that new-dubbed knights 
would never have troubled their heads 
to publish — but our philanthropist 
was a knight of the old school.— 
«* What a congregation of focls!” ex- 
claimed a bystander ; “1 really had 
no idea that London could furnish 
sucha squad; and here comes old Sir 
GidconMoubray ; who wouldeverhave 
dreamt of seeing him in the park?” 
But to return to our narrative. The 
6 
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baronet assured us both, with great 
vood humour, that he had sustained 
no personal injury whatever a de- 
claration that afforded much satis- 
faction to me; and then proceeded 
to acknowledge the Sumaritan’s ¢l- 
vilitv. in a strain of native polite- 
ness, that never emanated from any 
other than a gentle heart. “ As tor 
vou. my brave fellow,” continued the 
knight, “ one good deed will cer- 
tainly be noted down this day to the 
credit oft your moral account; name- 
ly. the saving of a fellow creature's 
ribs from being erush’d;” “ and the 
shins of another from pollution,” added 
I. in an under tone: “ but there are 
duties, my good Sir, alike incumbent 
on vou and on me; and miserable in- 
deed must be the state of that man’s 
feeling, who could deny himself the 
vratification of fulfilling them. “These 


topics,” replied the baronet, “ we 


can discuss more at our leisure, if 


you will have the goodness to ac- 
company me home, and accept of 
pot-luck. ‘The invitation was, in- 
deed, welcome to me; and I freely 
confess that my whole catalogue of 
excuses could not even furnish the 
semblance of a modest denial ; so | 
qualified my compliance, as well as I 
could, by observing, that though I 
had intended to visit the British 
Museum that very afternoon, yet 
would I not lose the opportunity of 
enlarging the stock of my acquaint- 
ance: and added, by way ot rider, 
that pot-luck, and homely welcome, 
had allurements too tascinating to be 
withstood. The British Museum,” 
observed Sir Gideon, “ certainly pos- 
sesses many valuable curiosities ; but 
still we meet with rarities, here and 
there, whose merits have evidently 
heen overlooked by the foraging par- 
ties ot that celebrated institution. 
In my collection, for example, there 
are many curious specimens of Bri- 
tish craft, not to be found in the na- 
tional store: consisting ot literary 
fragments gathered in certain dis- 
tricts, hitherto deemed barren of in- 
struction and amusement. Their in- 
trinsic value has, indeed, been dis- 
puted by the over fastidious; but 
still the portion of originality they 
possess, induces a stray connoisseur, 
now amd then. to put on his specta- 
cles ; and you, iny good Sir,” cone 
cluded the baronet, being a frequent- 
croft museums, will have no objection, 
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I should think, to put on yours.” My 
reply was neither brief nor other- 
wise. I politely thanked him for the 
great kindness he had manifested : 
and jocosely declared that his soul 
might safely rest in peace, for I cer- 
tainly would not fail of rummaging 
his literary pantry. So we took leave 
of our gentle haberdasher, with many 
professions of respect; and he, in 
return, complimented each of us with 
his card; obligingly observing, that 
should any little matter be wanted in 
his way, he would most cheerfully 
send it to our respective mansious, 
on better terms than any other house 
in town. 

I had once some thoughts of can- 
tering over a whole sheet of foolscap, 
in sketching the many jostlings, and 
by your leaves, and how d’ye dos, that 
we experienced on our way to the 
buronet’s residence ; as also the a- 
greeable politeness of his lady, and 
her amiable grand-daughter, Mrs. 
Halliburton ; together with a full and 
faithful memoir of their worthy but- 
ler, Mr. Dennis O'Shaughnessy, a 
grey-haired domestic, who fully veri- 
tied the old adage, ‘ like master, 
like man;” but on examining the 
complexion of the matter more grave- 
ly, and well weighing every item 
thereof in my own mind, pro and con, 
I very prudently abandoned the idea 
altogether; and left the vacuum to be 
furnished in such manner, and with 
such materials, as the reader’s own 
creative fancy might deem meet. 
He will, theretore, have the goodness 
to fill up the blank at his leisure, and 
attend to the sequel of my narration. 
On discharging our glasses to the 
memory of * Auld lang syne,” I 
arose from the old elbow chair, 
wherein I had so plentifully partaken 
of the good things of this life, and 
followed the baronet into his 


LITERARY MUSEUM ; 


An apartment of very goodly dimen- 
sions, elegantly furnished with car- 
peting of the first manufacture ; 
chairs, tables, sofas, &c.; and the 
walls thereof hung round with hand- 
some wooden frames, partially gilt ; 
and all of them accommodated with 
rolls of brown Holland, tightening 
pulleys, cords, and tassels, complete. 
‘‘ Now, my good friend,” quoth the 
knight, as he rolled up one of the 
screens, “ this piece of literary patch- 
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work will abide inspection ; better 
never enveloped the goods and chat- 
tels of a confectioner.” On exa- 
mining the frameful of rarities, I 
certainly did pronounce it one of the 
greatest curiosities | had ever beheld. 
Fragments of letters in various hands, 
and on various subjects, remnants of 
marriage settlements, wills, memo- 
rials, verse, and blank verse, all ar- 
ranged in admirable order, and care- 
fully pasted on canvas, formed at 
once the strangest medley of style and 
subject that ever excited the smile, 
or summoned the gravity, of a be- 
holder, either ancient or modern. In- 
deed, whatever tended to awaken 
merriment, sympathy, amazement— 
in fine, every native emotion slum- 
bering in the breast, was to be met 
with amongst this wonderful assem- 
blage of originals. ‘* In the name of 
wonder,” quoth I, ** how came you 
by all this?” “ Why, truly, my dear 
fellow,” replied the collector, with a 
smile, “ that question has heen so 
very frequently propounded for these 
last fifty years, that really I felt the 
necessity of composing a kind of set 
speech for the occasion, and you 
will therefore have the goodness to 
refrain from smiling at the formality 
of a studied reply. Know, then, 
that all my frames on the left were 
furnished by a neighbouring confec- 
tioner, through the medium of my 
children, grand-children, and great- 
grand-children. Every cake brought 
me a morsel of wisdom or folly ; and 
every ounce of candy a crumb of 
sense, Or a scrap of nonsense. ‘To 
the poulterer and cheesemonger, I 
stand indebted for my literary trea- 
sures on the right; and the barber 
and tobaeconist claim my grateful ac- 
knowledgments for those in the front 
and rear; but you will please to ob- 
serve, that from the crude materials 
supplied by these gentlemen, J] win- 
nowed somewhere about ninety and 
nine parts of chaff, a task that little 
minds would boggle at ; but patience 
and perseverance is my motto. The 
residue I carefully examined, re-exa- 
mined, and classified in the manner 
you see for the inspection of my 
friends. But,” continued the baro- 


net, “ I have lately fallen in with a 
real leather trunk maker, whose con- 
tributions appear to be of a superior 
quality, and much less mutilated 
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than those of his brother tradesmen 
—you shall see a specimen present- 
ly.” So saying, he opened a large 
drawer, wherein was deposited an 
immense number of manuscript writ- 
ings, and invited me, in his own tree 
and easy way, to partake of the in- 
tellectual treat. I complied, without 
hesitation ; but O, reader ! what were 
my emotions when I descried the 
first-born of my youthful muse, look- 
ing me wistfully in the face—the 
clear little song that she brought forth 
to commemorate the first of my 
loves. Murtha Croshy, the sweetest 
of all our Nithsdale songsters, took 
the smiling innocent to Dumfries ; 
and so delighted were the bards of 
that good town, with the comeliness 
of its complexion, and the simplicity 
of its dress, that all of them fell in 
love with my little Artless, curled 
its hair, flounced its frock, and Lon- 
donized the fashion of its pinafore. 
In like manner, the pastoral poets of 
Irongray, Glencairn, and Penpont, 
got a glimpse of its loveliness, and 
declared individually that my sweet 
little firstling was their own only be- 
gotten. In short, the modest fame 
of my lisping wanderer spread far 
and wide. Seven parishes contended 
for the honour oi its birth ; and seven 
pitched battles were fought, to sup- 
port the claims of their respective 
bards: the clanking of their oak 
sticks will never depart from my me- 
mory. I litted up my voice, and 
calmly expostulated with the young 
men on the vanity of their preten- 
sions ; but no one amongst the peo- 
ple arose, and bore testimony to the 
justness of my remarks; so they 
wagged their heads, and laughed me 
to sco. ‘This ungentle treatment 
stung me to the soul: I put a shirt 
in one pocket, a pair of grey worsted 
stockings in the other, and, with staff 
in hand, forsook my native glen, to 
sojourn amongst strangers, where I 
have long followed my favourite call- 
ing, but with a success that makes me 





curse the light I first survey’d, 
And doubly curse the luckless rhyming 
trade. 


I am perfectly satisfied as to the 
identity of my dear song. The fa- 
mily features are very distinguish- 
able, and much of the dress retains 
its primitive simplicity——besides, 
5 
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Martha's thumb marks are still vi- of that wonderful drawer; giving 


sible on the margins ; 


so, without precedence, as a matter of course, ta 


mine own offspring. 


‘Tr ceremony, Vl tall-to lia good 
rrnest, and transcribe the contents 


THE HILLS 0 GALLOWA. 


Yestreen, among the new mawn hay, 
{ met my Julia hameward gaun ; 
The linnets lilted on the spray, 
‘The lambs were lowping o'er the lawn: 
On every howm the sward was mawn, 
The braes wi’ gowans busked braw, 
And gloamin’s plaid o’ grey was thrawn 
Out o'er the Hills o’ Gallowa. 


With music wild the woodlands rang, 
And fragranee wing’d alang the lea, 
As down we sat the flowers amang, 
Upon the banks o’ stately Dee. 
My Julia’s arms encircled me, 
“And saftly slade the hours awa, 
Till dawin coost a glimmering ee’ 
Upon the Hills o° Gallowa. 


It isna owsen, sheep and kye, 
It isna gould, it isna gear, 
This litted ee’ wad hae, quoth I, 
‘The world’s drumlie gloom to cheer ; 
But give to me my Julia dear, 
Ye Powers, wha row this earthen ba’, 
And O sae blithe through life I'll steer 
Amang the Hills o’ Gallowa. 


When gloamin danners up the hill, 
Wi’ our gudeman, to bught the yowes, 
Wi her Tl trace the mossy rill, 
That o'er the moorland murmuring rowes ; 
Or tint amang the scroggie knowes 
My birken pipe V'll sweetly blaw, 
And sing the streams, the heights, and howes, 
The hills, and dales, o’ Gallowa. 


And when auld Seotland’s heathy hills, 
Her rural nymphs, and jovial swains, 
Her brawling burns, and wimpling rills, 
Awake nae mair my canty strains ; 
W here triendship dwells, and freedom reigns, 
Where heather blooms, and moorcocks craw, 
© howk my grave, and hide my banes 
Among the Hills 0’ Gallowa. 


The next im succession is an epis- 
tle from a fellow travelling the coun- 
try with a dancing bear, to his agent 
in London. It appears to have been 
written trom Nortolk, somewhere a- 
bout the year 1800; a season when 
agricultural hilarity was much live- 
lier than now-a-days. The manu- 
script is perfectly legible throughout, 
with the exception of a few lines at 
the beginning ; and, when considered 


as a private wicket im real life, it 


certainly affords a very curious 
glimpse of the back ground, as the 
following verbatim transcript will 
fully testify : 

ili * > * % 
and tell Tim that I say so. The 
Whitechapel Barber must exercise 
his patience a little longer. I have 
shaven the bear, and he is now, thauk 
God, a sea lion. The fellow offers 
five-and-thirty shillings for him—li- 
beral, indeed !—Why, Sam, it would 
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not defray his travelling charges to 
London. Besides, 1 bear this very 
harber an old grudge on the wig 
score—he may go to the devil for me, 
and seek stuff there to promote the 
growth of hair and whiskers. The 
truth is this. My poor old bear has 
been many years in the family. We 
had him as a legacy from Jem 
Woodieson, when betrayed by the un- 
natural appearance of his disguise 
wig, and exalted at Maidstone— 
curse the fingers that made it. Jem 
was a lad, whose skilful address in 
the withdrawing of pigs and poultry 
will be long remembered, and _ re- 
quires no eulogy of mine. In grati- 
tude to our benefactor, we treated 
his favourite with much kindness and 
respect, both on Jem’s account, and 
his own; for, truly, he was a noble 
animal. But trudging about from 
fuir to fair, with the two monkeys, 
and dancing to every group of Johnny 
Raws that came in his way, gradually 
impaired a constitution, naturally 
delicate, until he became a down- 
right cripple; so I took compassion 
on the poor soul, and, with the as- 
sistance of my nephew, Bill Felcher, 
hadhimclean and comfortably shaven. 
We now exhibit him in a large water 
tub at one end of the caravan; and 
really the grateful brute looks un- 
commonly fierce, and roars well—I 
freely use the expression, as nine- 
tenths of our visitants know not the 
difference between a roar and a 
growl. By this speculation, we net- 
ted 471. 5s. 6d. last week at Lymm 
inart—all clear clink. 

“« [ know not what to think of this 
Holborn affair. Property of that 
description is becoming every day 
more and more precarious. What 
with vagrant acts, and societies for 
the suppression of mendicity, and 
lions in the path of every denomina- 
tion, both civil and religious, I ve- 
rily do believe that the whole breed 
of street solicitors will, sooner or 
later, become extinct. No calling, 
within the range of my knowledge, 
is so very liable to be overhauled, as 
that of the cross-sweeper. He be- 
comes a local character in a few days 

the very nature of his profession 
requires him to vibrate from side to 
side, like a pendulum, and then comes 
Duncan Camphell, in all his terrors, 
demanding a scrutiny. No move- 
a ae know of is more likely to 

OL. . 
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tempt the curiosity of that mighty 
persecutor. Moreover, it is gene- 
rally believed that charity, and lov- 
ing kindness, and compassion, are on 
the decline ; and, that a new-fangled 
system of education will very soon 
render mankind too sagacious and 
circumspect for the best of us—but 
what the deuce do I boggle at? His- 
tory assures us, and daily experience 
corroborates the fact, that the same 
portions of sapience and stupidity, 
dulness and discernment, have been 
annually meted out to human na- 
ture, from the creation, down to the 
date hereof; and that mankind will 
continue to breed in the usual way — 
nine tenths geese, and the rest poul- 
terers, in spite of Joseph Lancaster's 
teeth ; so we'll dismiss all apprehen- 
sion of the evil day, for the present, 
and proceed to business. 

«« A recollection is just now flick- 
ering in my mind, like the lights and 
shades of a three-year-old dream. 
One evening, somewhere about four 
or five years ago, when chattering 
over a couple of rummers, with old 
Ben, at the Bear and Fiddle, he be- 
came, all of a sudden, exceedingly 
communicative ; and as there could 
be little harm in asking a civil ques- 
tion or two, ‘ Now, Benjamin Ship- 
stocks,’ quoth I, very gravely, ‘ solve 
me aproblem. How comes it to pass 
that the parish beadle pursues the te- 
nor of his way, and the sfreet-keeper 
passeth by, without reconnoitring thy 
position, or even saying—evil thou 
doest?’ *£ Aye, that I will, my boy, 
and frankly too;’ replied the face- 
tious old buffer, ‘so lend an ear, 
and listen unto me—at the com- 
mencement of the season, a crown 
wet and a crown dry cures their bark ; 
but O, Ned, Ned, that Suppression 
Secretary is a sad dog.’ Now, Sam, 
before you broach the subject, sound 
this secretary, and ii his per centage 
is any way moderate, offer the old 
fellow, in my name, to the tune of 
75/., say guineas, as an equivalent 
for his right of sweeperage. The 
truth is, 1 have it in contemplation 
to do something for my uncle Rodin. 
Poor man, he has been in an ailing 
way ever since his neck had that 
confounded twist in Lincoln pillory ; 
and the sweeperage of Holborm 
Bridge would just suit him to the 
nines. Should you close with the 
old man, and I really think there is 
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little doubt of it, as I believe the in- 
cumbent is seriously disposed to sell 
off and retire to Cheltenham; get 
the deeds of conveyance drawn up 
by Thursday week ; and I can safely 
make a bolt tor a tew days, to do the 
veedtul. 

‘© Your son Bob has commenced 
operations against the enemy. By 
the coach, you wiil receive three 
prime Ring stead turkeys, all with- 
drawn in one night, by his own 
hands—what a haul for such a gos- 
ling! Truly, Sam, he is a sweet little 
fliow, and promises fair to shine a- 
mougst us, a star of the first magni- 
tude. You exercised a sound discre- 
tion in taking him away from school. 
Another year, in all probability, 
would have ruined the lad. Educa- 
tion, my dear Sir, notwithstanding 
all the assertions of old prejudice 
to the contrary, is absolutely neces- 
sury in our profession ; only care 
must be taken to remove the student 
before his ideas of what the enemy 
beg to consolidate. 
This was a favourite maxim of my 
worthy father’s—all his children were 
removed trom boarding school, betore 
they had completed their fourteenth 
vear. He then fell to work, mo- 
delled their minds to his liking, and 
caretully turned the portion of learn- 
ing they had acquired into the pro- 
per channels. Hence arises the wide 
diflerence, in point of adroitness, be- 
tween our family, and many others 
I could name, whose children’s edu- 
cation was. stinted to the rude con- 
struction of a St. Andrew’s cross. 

‘ A tresh supply of tambourines is 
absolutely our drunken 
farmers having demolished my whole 


j 
ealls morality, 
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stock. One guinea a kick, hit or 
miss, is quite the go; all yellow lads 


down on the nail. They certainly 
are prime tellows. What can be 
more delightiul than walking on the 


dilapidated ramparts, of an evening, 
old Watch Tower. 
listening to the overtlowings of 
their joy as n Po gallop home from a 
rising - raged ha llooing with all 
their mig nid lashing the Johnny 
Raws — presume to dispute their 
rig! ht or ¢ 
doot-pathe.. 
day is far 


or sitting on the 


il und 


ering on the hig! iway 
" ; ree hope that the 
distant, indeed, when ne- 


* 71) } 
A cut PL Pane used by i 


ipprentices when about to be released from their indentures- 
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cessity will compel them to ride at 
leisure. 

«‘ The result of your inquiries, and 
all other particulars, relative to the 
Holborn business, I shall look to, 
every post. Dear Sam, I have muc); 
to say,—but a pressure of business 
requiring immediate attention, com- 
pels me to haul my wind, and sub- 
scribe myself, 

«Thine truly and faithfully, 


«“ Epwarp GALLowGaAtr. 


« To Mr. Saml. Cuddiecowper, 
Kent-street, Boro’, London. 


«* P.S.—All our endeavours to save 
Scotch Andrew were unavailing.— 
Thirteen indictments preferred a- 
gainst him ;—nine substantiated by 
point blank ‘evidence ; ; and his clergy 
allowed at the last Derby Assizes, 
were a phalanx too firm to be shaken. 
What, in the name of Folly, could 
have tempted the man to commence 
pick-pocket ; a profession so very far 
beyond the range of his abilities. 
The bag-pipe was Andrew’s forte, 
and tune-making his delight. I ne- 
ver knew a young bear refuse to 
obey the voice of his chaunter. Poor 
Andrew !—Five of us visited him 
the night before his exaltation ; and 
such a five never before ac know- 
ledged the mastery of bolt and lock. 
Old adventures, new schemes ot 
ways and means, and ludicrous anec- 
dotes,—soon screwed our conviviality 
to the highest pitch. Andrew wa: 
the first to recollect himself. All ot 
a sudden, and in the very midst o! 
our hilarity, he wrung his hands, 
and exclaimed, in a tone of sorrow 
that will ever haunt my remembrance, 
‘QO sirs, this wearifu’ hanging rings 
in my head like a new tune!’ Poor 
man, he fell a martyr to his own in- 
discretion. Adieu. E. G.” 


Then follows an entire letter from 
a young man on the eve of urying 
his first wife.* This epistle abounds 
with much original information; in- 
asmuch as it proves, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, tha it a certain class 
ot men, hitherto deemed untameable 
as the wild ass’s colt, have at length 
been reduced by the manufacturing 
system, and fairly brought under the 
yoke. 
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“ Garland Crescent, 22d Dec. 
1820. 
<¢ Dear and honoured Father,—As 
my appreaticeship is now drawing to 
a close, | beseech you to jog U nele 
Barnahy's memory, and remind him 
of his promise. Something must be 
done to put me in business ; for I do 
declare that the thoughts of journey- 
work freeze my very blood. Master 
employs no less than fifteen hands, 
nine of them ballad-makers—the rest 
attached to the dying-speech and 
elegy departments. Poor fellows, it 
grieves me to see them. Figure to 
yourself fifteen men of sublime ge- 
nius, pacing to and fro on the factory 
floor ; holding up the semblance - 
nether garments with one hand, 
sketch-book in the other,—and all of 
them ‘rapt in meditation high,’ or 
haply standing by the inspiration 
tub, partaking of whiskey toddy, brew- 
ed by our indulgent foreman. But 
their best endeavours, owing to the 
badness of the times, are insufficient 


HELEN 
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to fill their skins, and clothe their 
emaciated bodies. Were it not for 
the exhilarating beverage liberally 
supplied by our benevolent manager, 
lL verily do believe, that all their 
fancies would have perished long 
ago. Since I last wrote you, master 
has taken on another journeyman, 
through sheer compassion,—a_ tine 
young lad of promising talent. He 
has the heels of all his shopmates, 

in sentimental tenderness ; and the 
pathos of his clegy is much admired— 
but he positively refuses to taste the 
toddy,—and_ dissuades me from put- 
ting my lips to the ladle with which 
it is distributed. ‘To him I stand in- 
debted for much valuable intorma- 
tion. The following ballad, founded 
on the story of poor Helen Grame, 
that grandmother used to tell with 
so much feeling, was sketched by 
him. He gave me the skeleton, and 
I clothed it with flesh and skin — 

Master says it’s poor stuff, but I 
think otherwise: judge for yourself. 


GRAEME. 


A spirit glides to my bed-side, 
Wringing it’s hands of virgin snow ; 

Loosely it’s robes of floating light, 
Loosely it’s golden ringlets flow ; 

All in a shadowy mantle clad, 

It climbs my blissless bridal! bed. 


“ Thou airy phantom of the night, 
Unveil thy face, and gaze on me, 
Until my shivering heart is cold,— 
And Vl arise, and follow thee. 
Oh! Helen Greme, celestial maid, 
I commune with thine angel shade. 


«¢ 1]] omen’d was this morn to me, 
The woeful morn of my wedding ; 
Matilda heard a death-bell toll— 


When on her finger 
My cold hand clasp’d 


£ angen the ring. 
the blushing dame’ s,— 


But O! my heart was Helen Greme’s.” 


“‘ Arise, Lord Auchinlea, arise, 
And wrap thee in this shroud of mine ; 
Turn from thy softly slumbering bride, 
And press my shivering cheek to thine. 
On forest glade, and naked wold, 
The wind is keen—the dew is cold. 


“<I know thee well, deserving youth ; 
Fair honour clothes thy gentle brow; 

The rage of feud withheld thy hand,— 
But hand and heart are Helen’s now. 

Another lock’d embrace, and we 

Will hie us to eternity. 


F@2 
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« An angry father’s scowling brow, 
A lady mother’s wrathful eye, 
Will never more our loves divide— 
Will never more our peace annoy. 
In one wide bed, beneath the yew, “ 
There will we sleep—and sweetly too.” . 
whic 
His young bride woke in sore affright— ntl 
Pale as the cold, the lifeless clay ; is x 
She saw her lord in Helen’s arms,— asst 
His quivering corse beside her lay. prin 
Wrapt in a mantling blaze of light, and 
They vanish’d from that lady’s sight. wort 
Green grows the birk on Laggan burn, and 
And fair the opening blossom blows ; take 
But greener is the sacred grass, — 
And ruddier too, the wild-briar rose, the 
Where dew-bath’d tlowrets gently rest alo: 
Their bloomy heads on Helen’s breast. i 
« On comparing this sample with and slow of speech, perhaps it would The 
the piece I sent home last Christmas, be deemed presumptuous, were | its a 
I hope my dear father will find an even to dream of a Society for the self, 
alteration in my versification for the Preservation of Literary Scraps ; but shay 
better. My application to study has a word to the wise is sufficient. The Mon 
indeed been most arduous; and, hap- hint may possibly fall into abler ere 
py am I to say, attended with a sue- hands,—and though I should neither 
cess seldom experienced by lads of enjoy the honourable and lucrative La 
my years—at least 1 think so. Many situation of Secretary to the Associ- laine 
thanks to aunt for the fine collection ation, nor even be deemed eligible to whe 
of old psalm tunes she sent me. They fill the no less useful one of Beadle, his i 
suit my style of composition admi- yet will 1 not complain. The interna! Byre 
rably well,—and in due time will satisfaction of having been the humbie who 
make their appearance, accompanied means of providing a Refuge for the his 
with the very best lyrics that I can Destitute, will amply recompense my neitl 
produce. My dear father, let me a- loving kindness. ~ ; Wor 
gain entreat you to keep uncle in your Many and various are the sources althe 
eye. I well know that he has bowels, whence the dealer and chapman than 
though somewhat diflicult of access; draws a supply of waste paper, at poet 
and a kind warm heart,—though, like per Ib. * The early and una- mix 
the best of coal fires, it requires po- vailing struggles of indigent genius dicti 
kering now and then. With kind to behold the light, baffled, and trod- into 
love to all my kindred, acquaintance, den under foot, perhaps, by the un- any 
and inquiring friends, I ever re- derling Mentor of some fat publisher, Shell 
main, my dear and honoured father, | whom success in business has ren- init 
** Your dutiful and affectionate son, dered too indolent, or nature too ques 
“ Barnaby Danpe ion.” stupid, to judge for himself—The babl 
These gleanings of Fugitive Lite. Wallings and gratulation of despond- ter), 
rature fully justify an opinion I have ing aud successful love, in prose and than 
long entertained ; viz. that much cu- Verse —The high-seasoned resolves of M 
rious information, amusement, and 0! public meetings, Catholic, and ‘ fuas 
even knowledge, is annually con- ®ti-Catholic, radical, and anti-ra- ther 
sumed by cheesemongers, barbers, ical, together with all, and sundry ng | 
tobacconists, &e.—and strange as it the miscellaneous offspring of the ‘ that 
may seem, neither literary philan- mind —But where am I wandering? 4 bald 
thropists, nor book-making publish- To the formation of an establishment. i — 
ers, so far as 1 know, with the ex. Whose component parts I have nei- the 
ception of Sir Gideon Moubray, have ther sagacity to select, nor influence | der. 
hitherto taken compassion on the for- consolidate. I shall, therefore, Is my 
lorn fugitives,—or even availed them. lose the subject, and Jeave my ob- [ Pte 
Cen 


servations to shift for themselves. 
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THE GARDEN OF FLORENCE, AND OTHER POEMS; 
BY JOHN HAMILTON.” 


Tuere are two sorts of poetry 
which have grown up and flourished 
in this our excellent age. The one 
is good, solid (even when airy), un- 
assuming,—Wholesome diet for the 
mind. The other is frothy, noisy, 
and vain-glorious, dealing in big 
words and puffed phrases, in fustian 
and folly ; and ef this let every man 
take heed; for though it maketh 
somewhat of a show, and allureth 
the eye like an omelet soufflee, yet 
is it indigestible, unsubstantial, and 
unwholesome. f 

It has been thus with every age. 
The spirit of poetry has always had 
its attendant shadow, larger than it- 
self, but empty, monstrous, mis- 
shapen— 

Monstr’ horrend’ inform’ ingens cui lumen 
ademptum. 


Lear was preceded by Tambur- 
laine (the shade is thrown forward 
when the sun is behind) ;—Pope had 
his imitators and enemies ; and Lord 
Byron is not without his satellites, 
who catch a transient notoriety from 
his brightness, though they reflect 
neither lustre nor credit upon him.— 
Wordsworth has but few followers ; 
although he has contributed more 
than any man of his time to free 
poetry from its shackles, and has 
mixed an unpretending beauty of 
diction with a more profound insight 
into the philosophy of nature than 
any Other cotemporary poet. Mr. 
Shelley has excluded himself from 
initators, by his exposition of a very 
questionable system of morals (pro- 
bably unquestionable” were bet- 
ter), but his ear is, perhaps, finer 
than that of any poet since the time 
ef Milton, and his command of lan- 
guage is unrivalled. In Wordsworth 
there is a studied avoidance of sound- 
ig phraseology ; so much so, in fact, 
that he at times betrays an absolute 
baldness of diction ; yet he too can 
rise, when occasion suits, and clothe 
the neck of his Pegasus with thun- 
der. Mr. Shelley’s elevation of style 
is more sustained ; but his mastery of 
words is so complete, and his magni- 
icent and happy combinations so 
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frequent, that the richness is obscured 
by the profusion. 

With such men as these (Byron, 
Wordsworth, Shelley—we say no- 
thing of the subjects on which they 
write) high phrase is well; but we 
hate to hear a Pistol of a man let off 
his matchlock close to our ear with 
nothing but blank cartridge in it,— 
like an empty barrel, the more noisy 
from its very vacancy: this is vile, 
and not to be endured: it affronts us 
while it perplexes our taste.—It was 
well said by a friend of ours (an 
eminent critic) that Mr. had no- 
thing but a ‘ verbal imagination, — 
that all his feats were in words; 
though this might have been well 
enough, but unluckily there were no 
ideas amongst them. Words were 
not the mere drapery of this person’s 
imagination (if he had any), but they 
were the substance, the body and 
soul, of his works: if they had not 
words, they had _ nothing ;—they 
were the chaff and husks of litera- 
ture, in short, to be blown away by 
a breath of criticism,—a mere dic- 
tionary matter, and no more. Now 
such a man as this would have 
done well to let the muses alone: 
they never could have returned his 
affection ; nor would they, indeed, 
have understood him, for the lan- 
guage of Cambyses is not spoken on 
the slopes of Parnassus :—but the au- 
thor before us is entirely of a different 
stamp. He is as free from bombast 
and pretension as the infirm nature 
of poets will allow. There is, be- 
sides, a great deal of fancy and deep 
pathos in his volume,—a good deal 
of original (verging occasionally on 
fantastic) expression; and much of 
that old fashioned love of what is 
good and beautiful in nature, with 
all that is gentle in expression, and 
correct in thought,—too seldom to 
be met with in the poetry of the pre- 
sent period. Let not our readers, 
young or fair, be alarmed: there is 
nothing didactic or repulsive in the 
book: it is simply a collection of 
tales, iyrical poems, and songs, plea- 
santly varied, and delicately touched ; 
amoug which are many passages of 
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great beauty (some we shall have 
oceasion to extract); and to these 
mav be added three or four sonnets of 
und mibtedly first-rate merit. 

Were we inclined to quarrel with 
anv thing in this pleasant book, it 
woul | be an ¢ < pression in the dedi- 
cation. The author Says, in reference 
to his writing verse, 


Think not with this I now abuse my 


Now it is vof an abuse of any 
inan’s powers to employ them in 


\ riting poctrv To write fine p retry 


| 

is to do something better than te 
write (or speak) fine prose. It is 
douw'itless absurd enough, when a 
man cow \ toscribble | 1 rhyi 

! (Ol the world) has dis- 
covered that he has no talent for ii, 
— Whe ie huis ‘i is ( sentially a 


picce of prose, without fancy, or 
mind, or music, or spirit: but our 


é' ; me ¥e 
uthor has none of thy se dls jill 


fications to } lead) = in’ excuse for 
his under-rating the “ peerless” art. 
It is a commen errer with pcr- 
sons who (unlike Mr. Hamilton) 


know nothing of poetry, save that 
erally nds inorhy yme, to 
think slicit!ly of it, and to place all 
lL poets on a level. The tae 
cilit vw ith whi h beac lore hi verse l s 
naturally generates 
such al} List tke. Hence it is, that 
poctry is called ** light reading.” and 
Is spoken of as “ only verses,” and 
so forth, in termns of ignorant and 
un Mu e disparagement. An instance 
is within out own personal knowledge 
of amerchant who requested a friend 
to select some books for his library : 
rong others purchased Shak- 
but the honest trader was 
dissatisfied with the bargain: he 
siii, turning over the volumes, that 
wy were ‘only plays,” and de- 
sired that they might be exchanged, 
choosing, in their stead, Ilervey’s 
Meditations, and a few other mat- 
ters of print and paper 
that serious performance ! 


4 ’ 
mauuiacturead 


speare 


Tesembling 


But poetry hes been the employ- 


. rl } } . } \ . . Mo 
ment (and the delight) of the first in- 
t li cis 3 the Vwi - It coutal » 
+! - 1} 


. . - s} ° ’ 
fcrin oO© all tiat is good, and 


great, aud wise. *“ Light re: ding,” 


Le i \ » More Orle 
! ) ‘ | +1 
v d profou truths than were 
. , } } ° ih 
iVel tlie li the Whole region Oj 
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to tediousness, indeed, but struck out 
in the heat of genius, bright, and 
self-evident, and lasting. It teaches 
sometimes by precept, but chiefly by 
example. From it the king may see 
how to govern, and the subject to 
obey. The soldier may learn tem- 
perance, the pedant modesty, and 
” couqueror moderation.— Folly 
nay he advised, and vanity reproved. 
i may see her likeness, and 
her cefects.—It is the glass wherein 
fashions, all forms, may be seen; 

all manners, all moods of the mind: 
—the birth, the progress, and the last 
consequence of things, both good and 
evil, are there, fine prac tical lessons 
of wisdom and pure morality. There 
is often more meaning ype there has 
often been more thought exh: usted ) 


in one single epithet of poetry than 
in a whole page of dissertation. 


Shakspeare alone is more than sufii- 
cient to prove all that we have said. 
Be it remembered, however, that 
these observations apply to writers 
of poetry, and not to writers of rhyme 
only. There is as much difference 
amoug the people so called (yet this 
is by no means generally supposed) 
as between the house-painter who 
scrawls a thing li ke a wreath on your 
ceiling, and Titian who crowned the 
twelve Cwsars with laurel—or as 
between the daub of a red lion at 
a country public-house, and the 
“ Transfiguration” of Raffaelle, or 
the ‘“* First Created Man ” of Michael 
An relo. 

Having said thus much, we do 
not know why we should detain our 
readers longer from Mr. Hamilton’s 
poems. ‘They are much better than 
any thing which we could hope to 
entertain them with in prose; and 
accordingly we shall, without more 
ado, enter on our consideration of 
the book. There is a short preface 
to the volume from which the follow- 
ing is an extract :— 

The stories from Boccaccio (The Garden 
of Florence, and the Ladye of Provence) 
were to have been associated with tales 
trom the same source, intended to have 
been written by a friend ;—but illness on 
his pact, and distracting engagements on 
mine, prevented us from accomplishing 
cur plan at the time; and death now, to 
my deep sorrow, has frustrated it for 
ever. 

lic, who is gone, was one of the very 
kindest friends I possessed, and yet he was 
not ktuder perhaps to me, than to others. 
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[lis intense mind and powerful feeling 
would, I truly believe, have done the 
world some service, had his life been 
snared—but he was of too sensitive a na- 
ture—and thus he was destroyed! One 
story he completed, and that is to me now 
the most pathetic story in existence ! 


The poct here alluded to is, we 
conjecture, the late Mr. John Keats. 
We feel tempted to say something 
on that point; but it will, perhaps, 
afford us matter for a future paper; 
and it is altogether of too melancholy 
a nature to be mixed up with the 
consideration of any living writer. 
We pass, therefore, without fur- 
ther comment, to “ The Garden of 
Florence.” —This poem is founded on 
one of the tales of Boccaccio, and is 
simply the story of two young lovers, 
« Pasquino and Simonida,” who are 
poisoued successively by tasting some 
leaves plucked from a bed of sage, 
at the root of which lay an enormous 
toad that infected the whole. The 
lovers are sporting, on a summer 
morning, in a garden near Florence ; 
and Pasquino chews a leaf which 
causes his instant death: Simonida 
is overwhelmed with grief, and in 
this state is carried before a magis- 
trate, by some persons who saw her 
lover fall. Being aceused, she de- 
nies the guilt of murdering Pasquino, 
but is dishelieved by the populace, 
who are anxious (as usual) for sum- 
mary justice. The magistrate, how- 
ever, has some pity for her, and 
some faith in her distress; and the 
inquisition is adjourned to the place 
where Pasquino’s body lies. Here 
the poor girl tells her tale again ; and 
in showing the manner of her lover’s 
death, she casually chews another 
leaf of the sage. The people send 
up “their most sweet voices” in 
derision, and while they are shouting 
she drops down dead before them. 
The lovers are buried, and the poem 
ends.—There is not much incident 
here, as the reader will see ; but the 
tale is told gently and sorrowfully, 
and is not decked out with too much 
ambition. Mr. Hamilton has wisely 
leit Boccaccio’s simplicity to work its 
effect on his reader’s heart.—We 
will quote one passage from this 
poem, to show the very pleasant and 
delightful style in which it runs. 


Che extract refers to the period of 


the first meeting of the lovers, (in 
the “Garden of Florence,”) after 
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they are acquainted with each other's 

affection. 

They met—and kiss’d a welcome.—The 
first morn 

On which their lips seem’d for cach other 
born ! 

She lean‘d within his arm, on that new day, 

And leok'd content to lean her life away ! 

Their eyes in married lustre could not part, 

But, lighted by the radiance of the heart, 

Shone on each other :—thus,~— they idly 
cast 

Their shadows on the laurels as they pass’d! 


And sweet the laurel grew—that hallow’d 
tree, 

With leaves that-seem the leaves of song 
to be, 

Which never loseth its appareling, 

But looketh censtant of the undaunted 
spring. 

And flowers were in that silent garden 
growing, 

Of pleasant odours all and lustrous blow- 
ing, 

That did enrich the air on which they fed, 

And far around a light and fragrance 
spread. 

The lofty foliage lent a tender gloom, 

Like that which doth through holy build- 
ings come,— 

Where, as acown the shafted aisles you 
stray, 

The very silence seems to®feel and pray ;— 

Such—and so beautiful was that high 
shade ! — 

The stretching roses o’er the pathway 
play’d, 

And shook their bright dew at the lovers’ 
feet, 

Scattering those morning-pcarls their steps 
to greet,— 

And waving as they pass’d as though in 
reverence meet. 





The second poem is called a “ Ro- 
mance of Youth,” and is written in 
the Spenserian stanza. It is a de- 
sultory performance; but betrays 
great swectness of diction occasion- 
ally, and sometimes very consider- 
able power. The narrative is of some 
youth, who wanders and dreams, 
like the Edwin of “ Beattie’s Min- 
sirel,” and is filled with fancies and 
extravagant visions, like a genuine 
child of romance. The following 
stanzas are certainly very beautiful. 


Under the shadow of a May sweet blos- 
som, 

Two placid elves, like linked sisters, 
chased 

The moments with the heaving of the 
bosom 

In happy sleep: their arms were inter- 
laced, 
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And their bright cheeks commingling 
seem'd to taste 

Each other's rosy beauty: overhead 

A bee, that had been trammel'd in his 
haste 

That magic eve, a lulling murmur bred ; 

And dewy leaves a bymm to sylvan quiet 

shed. 


A wand was waved through the charmed 
air, 

And up there rose a very costly throng 

Of ivory tables, stored with dainties rare, 

At sight of which e’en dieted men might 
long : 

They rose amid strange minstrelsy and 
song,— 

And there was pheasant from enchanted 
wood, 

And swan from fairy stream,—and these 
among, 

Were chalices of 
brew'd 

By pearly hands in far Arabian solitude. 


Eastern dew-wine 


And golden berries, steep’d in cream, 
were soon 

Brought there from stores in Asian pa- 
laces ; 

And from the lonely Mountains of the 


moon, 

From which swarth Afric’s serpent-river 
frees 

Its wily head,—fish, stranger than the 
seas 


Hold in their deep green wastes, to the 
bright feast 
Were brought in coral dishes by streak’d 
bees ; 
And fruit, the very loveliest and the least, 
Came from young spangled trees in gar- 
dens of the East. 


There was good store of sweet and 
\ sheening cherries, 
Gathered from trees that under water grew 
In mystic orchards,—and the best wood- 
berries 
That blush in scarlet ripeness through 
the dew,— 
And tiny plums, round, and of bloom- 
ing blue, — 
And golden apples of a fairy size,— 
And glossy nuts, the which brown squir- 
rels drew, 
Eying them longingly with their dark 
eyes, 
And stealing when they could a little hazel 
prize, 


The glowworms waited on the fairies’ 










mirth, 
And when the stars of heaven were all 
asleep 
) They lamp'd the grassy chambers of the 
4 earth, 
' a And in an emerald light the air did 
: ' a steep i— 
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Such tears perchance the happy angels 


weep 
Radiant with joy.—They gave the quiet 
green 
A richness, as though wonders from the 
deep 
Were cull’d and cast there in unsullied 
sheen, 
To glitter for a night, and never more be 
seen ! 


The next extract which we shall 
make is a song of which we shall 
say nothing: for it needs no recom- 
mendation. 


Go, where the water glideth gently ever, 
Glideth by meadows that the greenest 
be ;— 
Go, listen to our own beloved river, 
And think of me! 


Wander in forests, where the small flower 
layeth 
Its fairy gem beside the giant tree ; 
Listen the dim brook pining while it play- 
eth 
And think of me ! 


Watch when the sky is silver pale at even, 
And the wind grieveth in the lonely tree; 
Go out beneath the solitary heaven, 
And think of me! 


And when the movn riseth as she were 
dreaming, 


And treadeth with white feet the lulled 


Sea 5 
Go, silent as a star beneath her beaming, 
And think of me! 

The three sonnets on Robin Hood 
are admirable. We suspect that in 
“« our secret soul” we like them bet- 
ter than any other poems in the 
volume. But as they have been 
printed before in Hazlitt’s Lectures 
on the Poets—a work with which 
our readers are well acquaigted,—we 
forbear to quote them. here. 

We must give one extract more :— 
it is from a very tender and charming 
poem, which is called an Epistle to a 
Lady. 


Oh! could I walk with thee in days like 
these, 
When the young leaf is venturing on the 


trees, — 

And the pale blossom on the cherry bough 

Lives in its beauty,—as I see it now ;— 

I should be happier than the linnet’s wing 

Spread in the first mild sunlight of the 
spring ! 

Oft do I see thee, as I lonely lean 

In these soft evenings, which are as serene 

In their cerulean skies, and setting suns, 

And clouds gold-feather’d,—as the summer 
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Oft do I see thee in my thoughts,—that 
take 

Westerly wanderings,--thy enjoyment make 

From the enchantments of an evening sea 

That weaves its own sweet pastime mer- 
rily,— 

Or steige beast some sea-nymph’s wav- 
ing wands ;— 

Or as it fawns upon the golden sands 

With never ending kisses, and soft sighs,— 

I see thee lingering o'er its harmonies, 

As though some spirit did converse with thee 

Of worlds divine, where shatter’d hearts 
shall be 

Ever at rest, amid Elysian bowers, 

Lull’d with the musicof the lute-fed hours.— 

The silver sca-foam on the sands thou lovest, 

That at thy feet is dying, as thou rovest, ‘ 

And brightening up again—as mourners 
eyes 

That fade and sparkle while the spirits rise: 

Dear is the mystic world of waters, when 

Day hath departed from the eyes of men, 

And that devoted haunter of the sky, 

The lonely moon, is lingering thoughtfully 

Over the bosom of the sleeping sea,— 

That trembles in its dreams. For then to 
thee 

Steals that long line of pure and silver light 

Across the waters, which all starry bright 

Doth from the chasten’d Deity seem to 
come, 

To bear thy white thoughts to a happy 
home !— 


Of late there hath been many a silent eve, 
Rosy as wreaths which lady-fingers weave 
For soft brown tresses on a revel night,— 
And gentle as the bird that takes its flight 
From Cytherea’s finger.—Lonely sitting 
On one of these fair eves,—and idly knitting 
My eae aoure many a cottage spinster 


Her web,—in mood, half industry, half 

I sat into the twilight la e, and caught 

Old days and green joys in the net of 
thought : 

And many a dear departed scene arose 

And pass’d away,—like birds from their 


repose, 
Startled by heedless feet in morning grass ;— 
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And sylvan pleasures, in a joyous mass, 
Revived about my heart, and died again— 
Touching the next few moments with dim 


n, 
I Pome vy of those I loved—I thought of 


thee— 
And of our pastime when the night was 
free— 


The bustle of the books—the lonely notes 

Of a melancholy melody that floats 

For ever and for ever through the mind,— 

Leaving a sad and sweet delight behind ! 

I thought of /Zim,—the deathless—the in- 
spired— 

Whose light my very earliest boyhood 
fired,— 

And of his rich creations :—have we not 

Sorrow’d at high Macbeth’s distorted lot— 

Sigh’d over Hamlet's sweet and ’wilder’d 
heart— 

And, when we came upon that piteous part 

Of love’s romance, where long before ’twas 
day 

The Ladye of the moonlight pined away, 

Over the sleeping fruitage—passion-pale,— 

Have we not loved young Juliet ?— 


The last poem in the book we do 
not like so well as some others: 
but, as it seems, from its being dis- 
tinguished from the rest, to be a 
favourite with the author, we may 
reasonably feel some doubt as to our 
judgment. 

We now leave Mr. John Hamilton 
to take his chance among the lovers 
of poetry. If they have not for- 
gotten their taste for what is good, 
we have little apprehension as to his 
success.—There are some of his lines 
which we might have found fault 
with, as being harsh and unmetrical ; 
but (the errors of the book being so 
few) we have preferred the critic's 
more pleasant province, and have 
spoken of this volume of poetry as 
we felt it ought to be menti hy 
every one who is not more ready to 
discover blemishes than to do justice 
to good and unaffected writing. 
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WITH NOTICES OF THE PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS AND COMPOSERS FROM 


We closed our last essay * with a 
promise, that. our next should con- 
tain some description of the extraor- 
dinary powers, which, for about 


THE CLOSE OF THE LAST CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
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twenty-five years, have continued to 
confer upon their possessor the most 
exalted place, perhaps, amongst Eng- 
lish vocalists. 
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During that long period, the pro- 
fessional exertions of Mr. Braham 
have been required at the theatre, 
in the orchestra, at church, at 
the table, and occasionally at the 
Italian opera; and it would not be 
easy to say in which of those situa- 
tions, each demanding a different 
kind of talent, he has most excelled ; 
though in all of them, his execution 
has not been free from great imper- 
fections. 

Mr. Braham was initiated into the 
science of music at avery early age,” 
and his education was completed by 
Rauzzini of Bath. He had sung in 
concerts ; but it was his appearance 
at Drury-lane, in the opera of Mah- 
moud, that first made his accom- 
plishinents generally known to the 
English public. He was engaged for 
twelve nights; at the expiration of 
which term he left England, and re- 
mained abroad for some time. 

Nature seems to have delighted 
herself with contrasting opposite 
qualities in the construction of this 
extraordinary and gifted individual. 
In Mr. Braham you see a small, but 
not inelegantly formed man, with a 
steadfast countenance, marked, how- 
ever, with the peculiarity of his na- 
tion. The physiognomy is that of 
one sobered by fixed, and somewhat 
severe thought. The demeanour is 
something dejected and hesitating, 
rather than informed with any of the 
superiority of confidence or command. 
Yet there is a latent fire in the eye, 
a visible, but unemployed spring and 
elasticity in the well-compacted, 
though reduced scale of the whole 
form, that indicates power when 
called into action. Upon the boards 
of Old Drury, in the ordinary dress 
of his country, he would be taken 
for nothing beyond one of those walk- 
ing gentlemen of the play-house, 
who merely deliver a message, or 
set a chair. In the costume of the 
aigretted and turbaned princes of 
the East, wherein the poets of the 
Opera sometimes array their heroes, 
he bears himself like one whose 
greatness is thrust upon him; like 
a man picked up on a sudden behind 
the scenes, who, though furnished 
out, and sent on to swell a pa- 
geant, is solicitous about nothing so 


much as to avoid being seen. Even 
when seated amongst the principals 
of an oratorio, you could not take 
him for one of any mark or likeli- 
hood. When he advances to the 
front of an orchestra for an occasional 
performance, his bearing is depressed 
by the same characteristic, and, as 
we conceive, deep-felt humility ; for 
he is never to be allured into the 
assumption of superiority by any, nor 
all, ot the seductive flatteries that 
attend upon so successful a public 
career. Yet is he not without the 
consciousness of his desert, and of 
the solidity of his claims, and the 
understanding, and acknowledgment 
of those claims, on the part of the 
public. M.Vallebreque, the husband 
of Catalani, in a letter to a conduc- 
tor, some years ago, set his valuation 
upon the whole catalogue of vo- 
calists; and estimating the services 
of his wife at five hundred pounds, 
reduced Braham to ten, or some such 
low degree of the scale, coupling his 
rate, at the same time, with the re- 
mark, that “Braham was nothing 
but one Jew.” The estimate found 
its way into print, and soon after 
Vallebreque entered a room where 
Braham was carelessly sitting upon 
a table waiting for the rehearsal of 
a concert. “ Well, Christian!” was 
his address to the Frenchman; who, 
perceiving the drift of this abrupt 
apostrophe, began to stammer out 
some words of apology. ‘* Spare 
yourself excuses, friend,” continued 
the singer, ‘ you cannot injure ME:” 
aud at the same time offered the 
abashed calumniator his hand. The 
judgment and the temper of the re- 
proot are each admirable. 

Never was there a singer who pos- 
sessed such faculties and acquire- 
ments as Mr. Braham: never was 
there one so provokingly unequal in 
his manner. 

Hear him in his best and most 
finished performances, and he dis- 
gusts you the very instant after he 
has raised the sense to ecstasy.—Lis- 
ten to his very worst, and most taw- 
dry, and mawkish ballads, “ The 
Bewildered Maid,” for instance, or 
any other stuff with which it pleases 
his fancy to infect. the taste of the 
town, and you will be yet more 





* A published song beginning “+ Fair grove, to thee alone I do impart,” bearing his 


name, must have been cor 


uposed by him when not more than seven or eight years old. 
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strongly impressed with the powers 
of a performer, who can so tickle 
the ears, and confound the under- 
standings, of a polished people. 

It is not want of judgment ; for no 
man has a better understanding of 
his art, abstracted from its practice: 
nor is it any deficiency in the means 
of execution ; for he has a compass 
of nineteen notes, and could once 
sing any thing in any manner. 

It is not easy, then, to account for 
varieties which savour of singularity, 
alike in the apprehension and ex- 
pression of sentiment and musical 
phrases,--for violence of transition, 
for sudden stops and breaks, for an 
admixture of disagreeable noises, for 
super-abundant ornament, and other 
defects,—all which are yet blended 
with the most splendid and capti- 
vating transitions of style ; with fire, 
energy, pathos, elegance, and orna- 
ment, not only in higher perfection 
than any other professor can singly 
exhibit, but which cannot be paral- 
leled by the aggregate qualities of 
all his competitors. 

The fact is, that these eccentrici- 
ties are referrible to no single cause. 
In the first place, there is nothing 
so difficult to restrain as that luxu- 
riance of ability, which continually 
tempts the possessor to its excessive 
employment; for there is a natural 
desire to put forth every power, 
upon all occasions, and to take the 
world by storm. In the next place, 
a professor, in the course of the la- 
borious study and practice which 
such attainments imply, is liable, from 
the very fervour to which his sen- 
sibility and powers are brought by 
action, to be captivated and led 
astray by modes of expression, which 
better suit his own heated imagina- 
tion, than the sober sympathies of a 
mixed audience, who carmmot be af- 
fected so intensely. Hence extrava- 
gance of every kind. 

Vocalists have been but too long, 
and too generally, looked upon as 
human machines,—two-legged  up- 
right instruments, adapted to carry 
to perfection the art of melodious 
intonation. Mind has been con- 
sidered to be almost out of their 
province ; and this opinion has been 
not a little aided by the total in- 
difference of singers to the duties of 
the stage. “ What a stick he is,” in 
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nine cases out of ten, is the only 
description one shall ever hear of a 
first-rate singer's acting. Sedgewick, 
Incledon, Dignum, and Kelly, were 
certainly not gifted with powerful 
intellect; nor was the singing, 
even of the best of them, distin- 
guished by any thing beyond its na- 
tural beauty of tone, and some me- 
chanical excellences of execution. But 
the person we are now describing 
is a very different being. His sing- 
ing is full of mind, full of sensibility ; 
and his very defects are often to 4 
traced to curious operations of the 
intellectual faculties. His head, 
therefore, as a craniologist would 
say, is worth examining. 

Mr. Braham’s temperament ap- 
pears to be of that particular kind 
which is at once sensitive and me- 
lancholic. (We gather it only from 
what we have observed in the public 
exercise of his art.) His concep- 
tions are rather powerful than sud- 
den; his feelings more intense than 
irritable. The often and long dis- 
puted difference, as to the actual sen- 
sations with which actors enter into 
their parts, we look upon it, is to 
be settled in a very easy way. Act- 
ors, by habit, acquire a power of 
instant irritability and tranquilliza- 
tion, and of taking up a passion and 
laying it down in a moment—which 
faculty they obtain by continued pro- 
fessional excitation, and by studying 
to develope, with the rapidity of a 
chemical evolution, the passion they 
wish to represent. Thus by habitu- 
ally assuming the tones, gestures, and 
physiognomical agitation, incident 
to the occasion, they gradually and 
insensibly, as it were, acquire the 
power of instantaneously calling up 
certain appropriate trains of feeling 
and action, and of as instantly sink- 
ing into repose. The intellectual 
es to which a singer subjects 

imself, is somewhat dissimilar. He 
can assume few of the exterior marks 
of passion ; and his sensibility is onl 
to be exerted on the sounds, hevogh 
which alone he expresses emotion. 
Hence all his feelings should be more 
intense, in proportion as their exter- 
nal demonstration is less vivid; and 
so far as our own experience goes, 
or as we have been able to arrive at 
a knowledge of what passes in the 
breasts of vocalists in general, unless 
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a singer communes with himself for 
some time previous to commencing a 
song, and stimulates, raises, and ma- 
tures, by silent reflection, the sen- 
timents to which he is about to give 
utterance, his imitation will be cold 
and lifeless, although the technical 
perfection of time, tune, tone, and 
execution, be complete. Hence it is, 
we so often perceive mechanical ex- 
cellence uninformed by a particle of 
spirit: the truth is, the generality of 
the profession do not seek to warm 
and cherish the imagination—they 
present it sparingly with poor and 
meagre food—they are, indeed, but 
tuo prone to starve the fancy by their 
austere adherence to studies strictly 
musical. Out of this arises a very 
curious moral illustration. Many of 
those singers, both male and female, 
who have been principally distin- 
guished for expressiveness, have been 
also notorious for the licentiousness 
of their lives. We infer from this 
fact, that their natural warmth of 
temperament has been the cause 
both of their excellence in art, and 
of their obliquity of conduct. 

To apply these observations to the 
subject of our notice : 

From the forcible expression of 
Mr. Braham, and the strong lights 
and shades with which he invests his 
passages, it is obvious, that he has 
brooded over his conceptions, and, 
by long consideration, has wrought 
up his sensibility to those powerfuw 
exhibitious of feeling, which are dis- 
played in his songs of passion. Take, 
tor example, his recitative and air from 
Jephtha, the most celebrated of his per- 
formances, where as much study and 
elaboration will be perceived as in the 
acting of Mr. John Kemble.— Call 
to mind his description of the rising 
sun in “ The Creation.” With what 
vigour does he portray the bursts 
of light by a volata most judiciously 
applied to the word “ darts ;” and 
by what gradations of tone and feel- 
ing, he images the personal senti- 
ments of “ An am'rous joyful happy 
Spouse, —anl * A gia if proud and 
xlad to run his measured course!” 

In the air which follows the first 
named recitative, how beautifully 
does he delineate the heartfelt. sub- 
dued mixture of parental suffering 
and joy, in the pathetic melody, 
F uj. cry ll igeis, (uTOUR f the skies!” 
i. 
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which he contrasts, by an expression 

*rfectly sublime, with the remorse, 
Losttation, and anguish, of the pre- 
ceding recitative. 

In these, the vocal adaptations of 
pause, emphasis, and tone, to the 
expression of the access and recess 
of passion, are wonderful and un- 
equalled traits of ep: wogre and 
execution ; and prove that the very 
depths of passion are the true tests 
of the natural endowments, and ac- 
quired accomplishments, of this ex- 
traordinary individual. They are the 
exertions of his genius, which give 
him place and precedence above all 
competitors. 

But in the midst of these manifes- 
tations of power, his peculiar defects 
obtrude themselves as conspicuously, 
if not more so, than in any of his 
lighter efforts. 

The beautiful recitative of Jephtha 
is deformed by singular and vitiated 
pronunciation of the words, and by 
nasality in the tone—by forced, hard, 
and sudden terminations of notes: all 
these, however, are assignable to 
excess of elaboration, and to the 
still stronger cause we have before 
pointed out, the referring to, and 
satisfying, the heated imagination 
of the performer himself, instead of 
appealing to the natural feelings of 
some judicious and sensitive auditor. 
It is thus that sensibility is liable to 
produce a dangerous exaggeration. 

Hlis great defects hate peel a want 
of uniformity of tone, and the vio- 
lence and abruptness of his transi- 
tions. His notes will sometimes flow 
in a beautiful succession of sweetness 
and polish for a bar or two, when 
suddenly there will come a_ break, 
a stop, a note unfinished ; an over- 
strained sound, brought out like the 
blast of a horn; or some unaccount- 
able noise, originating in some strange 
idea of peculiar expression, which in- 
terrupts and annihilates, in a moment, 
the soft train of satisfaction, and de- 
stroys the illusion. Every passion 
in singing must be expressed with a 
certain melodiousness ; sorrow, an- 
ger, and revenge, must be tempered 
in their harshness, or the charm is 
dissolved. Inaccurate notions, _re- 
specting the true position of the grand 
boundary, continually lead Mr. Bra- 
ham beyond it; his hearers cannot 
jollow him, and the bond of sympathy 
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is broken. It is the same warmth of 
feeling, the same exuberance of fancy 
and of power, that tempt him to 
wander into an inapplicable super- 
abundance of ornament; and the con- 
stant abuse of these conjoined powers 
of imagination and execution is the 
more wonderful, because he has not 
only a scientific and critical under- 
standing of the art, but he has at all 
times had ample opportunity of dis- 
playing all his talents—in their pro- 
per places. It is, therefore, the more 
surprising that he should have yield- 
ed to the vulgar hope of manifesting 
all his various abilities at once, and 
of reconciling incongruities the most 
anomalous. But such has been the 
fact ; and while it has, in almost every 
instance, deprived him of that highest 
praise which belongs to fine and pure 
taste, it has had a most prejudicial 
effect upon the judgment of the pub- 
lic, in giving birth to a race of imi- 
tators, who yawl out their tones, 
squeeze out their words, and trick u 
their second-hand mannerism wit 
every piece of dirty ragged finery, 
their great model has worn out and 
cast off, and then expect to pass for 
admirable singers and fertile inven- 
tors. Thus, the whole ear of Eng- 
land is “ rankly abused ;” and a ge- 
neration must pass away, before the 
art can be purified from the corrup- 
tions with which Mr. Braham’s ex- 
ample has infected it. Something, 
however, will depend upon his suc- 
cessors. At present, there is no legi- 
timate heir to his great honours. We 
earnestly hope, that some true genius 
will arise, who may have courage, 
firmness, and power enough to re- 
store ease, grace, and polished refine- 
ment, and to re-establish dethroned 
nature ; “ instinct with feeling,” but 
not “ drunk with passion.” 

Mr. Braham, in his zenith, had a 
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voice of compass, tone, volume, ani 
accuracy of intonation, superior to 
any we ever heard*—an execution 
incapable of embarrassment ; a fancy 
that delighted to apply its unbounded 
means with the most profuse extra- 
vagance ; a conception which mani- 
fested itself in grandeur, tenderness, 
and pathos; aud an elocution, for- 
cible and impressive. But, unfor- 
tunately, there was no continuity ; 
though there was “ every thing by 
turns,” there was “ nothing long.” 
He took his cue, indeed, from the 
place: and thus his singing was re- 
fined and voluptuous at the Opera ; 
scientific, full of energy and captiva- 
tion, in the orchestra; loud, gaudy, 
and declamatory, at the theatre. But 
the faults we have recited were com- 
mon to him in all places ; and seldom, 
indeed, could he be said to leave the 
train of pure satisfaction to flow free- 
ly, and without some check, for a few 
seconds of time. 

How curious is the compensation 
to be observed in nature, and through 
nature extending into art. Harrison 
had few and feeble requisites; but 
he cultivated them with so delicate 
and so just an apprehension of his 
capacities, that he lived to exhibit 
the most finished model of particular 
excellence of any singer ; and, by his 
example, he did more to purify and im- 
prove the public taste than any of his 
predecessors. Braham has enjoyed na- 
tural gifts, more extensive, and com- 
manding, than any competitor in art 
on record. He has left nothing un- 
sought, that practice could obtain. 
He may, indeed, be sail to have 
reached the summit of perfection in 
every thing but combination. Yet 
has this vocalist so corrupted the 
judgment of his age, that half a cen- 
tury will scarcely suffice to restore 
British Vocal Art to a state of purity. 





* Its quality approached more nearly to that of the reed than the string. 


He used 


the falsette; but from a facility of taking it up on two or three notes of his compass at plea- 
sure, he had se completely assimilated the natural and falsette at their junction, that it 
was impossible to discover where he took it, though the peculiar tone in the highest 


notes was clearly pe 


clumsily conducted by English singers. 


tible. Before his time, the junction had always been very 
Johnstone, who had a fine falsctte, managed it 


so badly, that he obtained, from the abruptness of his transitions, the cognomen of 
** Bubble and Squeak.”’ Braham could proceed with the utmost rapidity and correctness 
through the whole of his compass by semitones, without the hearer being able to ascer- 


tain where the falsette commenced. 
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HERE BEGYNNETH A TEDIOUS, BRIEF TRACTATE ON 
pt Crhitition, 


ENAMELLED WITH SUNDRIE STRAUNGE CONCEITES VERY PLEASAUNT TO REDE, 


If my prologne tedious seem, 

Or the rest too loug they deem, 

Let them know my love they win, 
Though they go, ere I begin, 

Just as if they should attend me 
Till the last, and then commend me. 
For I will, for no man’s pleasure, 


Change a syllable ; ---- 


Neither, for their praises, add 

Augcht to mend what they think bad; 
Pedants shall not tie my phrase 

Te our antique authors ways, 

Since it never was my fashioa, 

To make work of recreation. 


I nave a great notion that this ar- 
ticle should have been written last 
month. “ Aye! marry, should it, 
Mr. F. A.! that’s already proved ; 
and it will go nigh to be suspected 
so, shortly. Was not the late wea- 
ther bad enough for the quivering 
nerves of your patients (prefix a 
syllable, friend! go on!) without e- 
nacting the Cyclops, hanging over 
them with hand uncertain where to 
choose, whetting your teeth with 
horrid delight, swallowing up the 
fattest with the eye of your cesopha- 
gus for a whole month together? Go 
to! thou art a naughty invisible, an 
unpunctual mystery!” « Nay! gra- 
cious Fractioso! I am always true as 
a toledo, to the appointed day.” 
“ Yea, but it may be, that with the 
worthy Mr. Ramsden, thou dost 
sometimes err a little in the month.” 
“ Good ! you burn, as the children say 
at Hoodman blind.” Now to proceed: 
I detest two parts out of the three, 
into which every discourse naturally 
divides itself: viz. the beginning and 
the end—and again, of these two 
abominations, the latter is with me 
in the worst odour. To begin is a 
great exertion. I have made many 
attempts to jump over this seed or 
root, as it were, of an article, and 
have essayed to commence in the 
middle, as the Irish say; but with 
no success—and I find nothing so 
proper, as a nice, short, paradoxical 
sentence, after the theory of my old 
Scotch usher, and the practice of our 
Mr. Table Talk. This sentence in- 
duces another of greater length, 


This, or something like it, is in George Wither. 


wherein the plot thickens; a third 
completes the climax of obscurity, 
and forms commonly at once a para- 
graph and a proém. By this time, 
hand and pen are warmed, ideas and 
ink flow freely, and hurry skurry on 
we go, “ over park, over pale, tho- 
rough bush, thorough briar,” struggle 
toughly up the hills, swoop trium- 
phantly down the dales, and dash 
through the hissing torrent, with the 
heart of Achilles, or William of De- 
loraine, and with the eagle-conquer- 
ing speed of Biirger’s ghostly heavy 
dragoon! But now as we approach 
the goal (the ninth folio of fools- 
cap), dark fears come across me, 
how to arrest my flaming course. 
Now I do envy Lieut. Hatchway’s 
anchorage in the clover field; nay! 
even the son of Kehama, for whose 
landing Mr. Southey has provided as 
effectually, if not quite so pleasantly. 


On—on they roll,—rapt headlong they roll 


e “ae 7 * .* oe * 

On—on they roll, and now, with shiver- 
ing shock, 

Are dash’d against the rock that girds the 

le, 

Down from his shatter’d mail the unhappy 
soul 

Is dropt—ten thousand thousand fathoms 
down, 


Till in an ice-rift "mid the eternal snow, 
Foul Arvalan is stopt. 


There was a stop, my countrymen ! 
But the Editor’s trumpet sounds 
Halt! my pen is bona fide pulled up 
into line; this manceuvre, however, 
being performed on the fore legs, in- 
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stead of the haunches, the master is 
in danger of tasting the grass, three 
feet beyond the nose of his steed. 

I trusted, by this time, to have got 
upon my subject, as the composers 
say, but my will backs as obstinately 
as a cat,” and this arises from my in- 
capability of fashionable feelings. 
For 

When the flowers are appearing 
In the blythe month of May ; 


and the smooth-shaven elastic lawns 
are smothered with lilacs and labur- 
nams ; when 


the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas ; 





and the early birds shake away 
the moisture from the young twigs, 
ina “ roarie” shower; then must I 
away from the suffocating streets, 
and the dusty trees in the Park, 
to the odorous pheasant-haunted 
groves of * ™ *, with its birch- 
covered steeps, and bashful stream: 
and let the ‘* monster London laugh 
at me,” as Cowley says, it shall find 
it a hard task to draw me voluntarily 
back again. At this season, I change 
my nature, and feel most intimately 
the connexion between the animal 
and vegetable world——nay, more 
than half of me to the latter doth 
belong ; water is as necessary as air: 
—a soaking shower re-invigorates 
me, and washes away the black va- 
pours of the brain—my winter-likings 
and town eujoyments slide out of 
place, and seem to me great vanity 
and dross—even my selection of 
books must harmonize with the time 
of year. Homer loses considerably 
with me, and is postponed to the 
Georgics:—I can read a little of 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, most of his 
White Doe, and many of his Miscel- 
laneous Poems. Browne’s pastorals 
find favour, and the song of the Ni- 
belungen is laid aside. 1 have an 
utter distaste for Pope, and a most 
marvellous clinging to Chaucer’s fra- 
grant lusty descriptions of May sce- 
nery.t I wear out the boards of an 
Isaac Walton, with his pious chansons, 
every summer, and thumb the Fairy 
Queen most notably. (How can any 
poetical mind find it tedious?) With 
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books like these, I can trifle away 
the summer hours, not without o 
portunities of benefiting siesta 
contemplative life preferring to the 
active ; esteeming it, with old Chap- 
man, ‘much more manly and sacred, 
in harmless and pious study, to sit 
till 1 sink into my grave, than to 
shine in our vain-glorious bubbles 
and impieties.” 

I said a little way back, that my 
tastes and likings seemed changed at 
this time. During the drizzlings of 
November and February, and the 
east winds of March, I enter with 
great gusto into the amusements of 
town. I seeall new exhibitions ; hear 
all new singers ; frequent the sacred 
Argyll, the Cyder Cellar, the Opera, 
Long’s, Colnaghi’s, and the Coal-hole. 
I pore over Finiguerra’s and Marc 
Antonio’s; rummage carefully the 
catalogue of Messrs. * * * and 
* * * &c. for old bokes, read one 
or two new ones, write articles, and 
inspect one magazine (the London), 
three reviews, one Sunday paper, and 
six weekly ditto. The Fine Arts now 
more especially sway me ; and if the 
fit did not have an end, I should be 
in a fair way to go mad with enthu- 
siasm. When I am seated on a com- 
fortable Ottoman, under the light of 
my lamp, with a friend or two of 
congenial habits, having my books 
before me in their mahogany sanc- 
tuary crowned with some casts, full- 
sized, from antique busts and vases, 
statues round me, and the perfume 
of greenhouse plants from the anti- 
room ;— when pictures regale my 
eyes ; and the full sound of the harp 
and piano, with sweet voices from 
the inner room, my ears; when my 
tables groan with the weight of vo- 
lumes of Raffaélle, Michael Angelo, 
Rubens, Poussin, Parmegiano, Giu- 
lio, &c. &c. and the massive portfolio 
cases open wide their doors, dis- 
closing yet fresh treasures within ; 
then do I riot in immeasurable de- 
light—I am great as Sardanapalus— 
I hold Sir Epicure Mammon im con- 
tempt—I am a concentration of all 
the Sultans in the Arabian Nights.— 
Every thing, and every body, seem 
couleur de rose! the coffee is exqui- 





* I assure the ignorant in domestic natural hi 


, that this simile is as eminently 


proper for its truth, as any thing in the Chian, and, to the best of my belief, equally 


novel. 


+ Sce his Flower and Leaf, Complaint of the Black Knight, &c. &c. 
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sitely fragrant ; the salver and spoons 
become gilt; the Worcester china, the 
rarest oriental. My interesting young 
friend * * * is Menelaus’ Helen 
—and the Maraschino, flaming and 
dancing in its crystal bounds, be- 
comes Nepenthes. But great plea- 
sure is as troublesome as pain ; and 
unable to fix calmly, I wander rest- 
lessly from the Delphic Sybil of M. 
Angelo, to the Pietro Martire of Ti- 
ziano—from the 16 of Corregio, to 
the admirable Ecce Homo of Rem- 
brandt—from the weighty stanzas of 
the Vatican, to the fiery gallery of 
the Luxembourg—and from the vo- 
luptuous reveries, and terrific dreams, 
of Fuseli, to the chaste monastic 
scenes of La Sceur, or the simple in- 
nocence of Bonasoni, not having ad- 
miration enough wherewithal to ad- 
mire. 

All this flies before the swallow 
—I babble of green fields, and run to 
them, while town gaiety is at its 
height. I lose all relish for artificial 
existence ; criticisms loathing; ab- 
juring theatres, French dishes, French 
wines, and French fashions ; reject- 
ing ornament; scorning all gems, 
Save what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 
Which careless shepherds beat down as 

Wotton, or Raleigh. 
And when quietly bosomed in my 
cottage with the lady of my heart, 
I view the bright rim of the moon 
rising above the dark bosky screens on 
the steeps high above me, I would 
not exchange the distant bark of the 
dog for the full tones of Charles 
Young or Macready ; the fresh odours 
wafted through my casement (guilt- 
less of stained glass), for the Persian 
a of Lady * * * * *—nor the 
aint roar of the unseen water-mill, 
for the dulcet voices of sweet Kate, 
our Salmon, nor even Camporese ; and 
much less for that of Madam Ma- 
rinone or Signor de Begni.—Rossini I 
care not much for—Beethoven moves 
me not—Paér hath but little power, 
and even Mozart—but no! amid this 
scenery his “ magic flute” breathes 
more wildly, and “ Ah perdona”’ 
pierces the heart with a still deeper 
pang of harmonious love. I have 
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been watching the frolics of the lambs 
all day, and at night regret not the 
slender elegance of Milanie, the vo- 
luptuous agility of Noblet, nor the 
astonishing ease and precision of 
Fanny Bias! Pictures and prints 
affect me but little, excepting those 
of Claude, Rubens, Poussin, Ruys- 
dael, Wilson, Turner, Collins, the 
drawings of W. Daniel and Dewint, 
or the etchings of Waterloo, Vivares, 
Kolbe,* G. and W. Cooke, not for- 
getting the faithful aquatintas of W. 
Westall. Nested serene in this cool 
greenery, 1am contented to sit un- 
known to fame and its concomitant 
detraction ; coveting nothing so little 
as the task of writing an article on 
the Exhibition, with its unsavoury 
associations of heat and smother. 

Nevertheless, here 1 am in Lon- 
don; have been twice to Somerset 
House ; and now I must flourish my 
goose feather. What a miserable 
wretch is he who hath the practice 
of painting ; and how doubly miser- 
able to be obliged to show it in cri- 
ticisms! Instead of placidly admir- 
ing, like the happy ignorant in these 
matters, the pictures which please 
him, he worries himself and others to 
death about some error in perspec- 
tive, some weakness in drawing, a 
slight deficiency in keeping, or some 
ee in the touch or surface, 
which no one else in the world can 
see but himself. I myself am as bi- 
goted to all this delightful trumpery 
as any body ever was; yet I loathe 
writing on it; still it must be done. 
I must show my science, or the scavans 
will deem me incapable, and my re- 
putation as a judge is blast rs, 
again, will call it “ affectations,” and 
my popularity goes out like the snuff 
of a rushlight. This is Scylla and 
Charybdis. I shall accommodate my 
style to both parties, and the respec- 
tive pictures. 

I must be allowed another objec- 
tion or two. In noticing the works 
of contemporaries, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for the honestest mind, to 
separate prejudices from genuite 
opinions. I would cut off my fore- 
finger (of the left hand) to be impar 
tial, yet I never can satisfy myself 





* An admirable German artist, whose style of touching gnarled oaks, age-mossed, 


and fore-grounds in general, surpasses the English even in a greater d 


than they 


in their turn excel the French. If the reader doubt this, let him walk to Colnaghi’s or 


Molteno’s, and compare Kolbe's etchings with the Lithography of Mr. Hofland. 
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that I am 80. With several of our 
createst artists I have the honour to 
he acquainted, and love sees no faults. 
__If 1 remark on the apparent defi- 
ciencies of ** * or ****, it is not 
that these deficiencies are offensive 
tome; but I have a morbid sensi- 
tiveness for their fame, which leads 
me to look with the eyes of the hard 
and inimical, so to prevent their 
unfeeling and brutal sneers. 

Things that spring up under my 
nose dazzle me. I must look at them 
through Time’s Telescope. Elia 
complains that to him the merit of a 
MS. poem is uncertain ;— print,” 
as he excellently says, “ settles it.” 
—Filty years’ toning does the same 
thing to a picture. It is very possi- 
ble, that Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
Phillips, and Owen, are as good 
in their way as Vandyke (and they 
have certainly less affectation).— 
Wilkie may be better than Teniers, 
and Westall be as much the origina- 
tor of a style as Correggio. I really 
believe our posterity will think so; 
but in the mean time I am dubious 
and uncomfortable. E have not the 
most distant notion of the relative 
merits of Claude and Turner, and am 
truly mystified by Stothard and 
Fuseli. The tremendous “ Vision of 
the Laxar House,” by the latter, is a 
perfect staggerer, whether we regard 
the vigorous conception, the scienti- 
fic composition, the daring ‘ locking 
together of the principal group, the 
harmonious colour, the grandeur of 
the drawing, the propriety of the 
tone, the breadth of chiaroscuro, or 
the successful impetuosity’ of his 
raging pencil. 

If the reader anticipates a detailed 
account of the pictures in general, 
or even of those which he may deem 
the most prominent, he will be dis- 
appointed. Even if he should find 
me rather discussing the characteris- 
tic features of the artist’s mind, than 
the immediate emanation of it before 
us, he must look to my motto, and be 
content; if not, let him turn to the 
Literary Gazette, or the Morning 
Herald, or any thing else he likes 
hetter. The great reason for being 
seneral instead of particular, is, that 
iny memory is not retentive enough 
to carry away the pictures from So- 
merset House, home; there are too 
many of them ; one drives out the other 


—all balance is lost. It is a scramble, 
Vor. IV. 
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where big Ben and tufty Tambur- 
lane are sure to have the best of it. 
A Lord Mayor or Alderman in his 
gown will knock me down six cabi- 
net Stothard’s. A bay horse, with a 
pea-green back ground, slays the 
guilty Eriphile over again. William 
Daniel is suffocated with the smell 
of a monstrous cabbage ‘ from na- 
ture, and a whole length Knight of 
the Bath, or military hero, in vermi- 
lion, shall trample into oblivion twen- 
ty heads by Phillips and Owen, the 
noble pair of friendly rivals. All this 
battling for popularity muddles my 
brains, and I sit down to my work 
without any precise ideas of what I 
am going to say. I can hold forth 
for an hour on Titian, or Par- 
megiano, or Primaticcio; and will 
draw out off hand, very correctly, 
the Creation of Adam by M. Angelo, 
the Abraham and Isaac of Vecelli, the 
St. Girolamo of Mazzuolo, or Raffaél- 
lo’s Judgment of Paris; nay, for 
Mr. Weathercock’s favourite Rem- 
brandt, I could dash it out in chia- 
roscuro blindfold, because 1am gloat- 
ing on the engravings from these mas- 
ters all day long. I think I can do 
nearly as much for several pictures 
in the last year’s exhibition ; but the 
present is about as an agreeable con- 
fusion to me as Ariosto on the 
first perusal. But to begin in good 
earnest: Lo! here is that useful 
member of the Academy, Samuel 
Stronger, with his gracious nod — 
there, dark under the stream of light, 
rests Alcides (of whom some New- 
ton in anatomy found out the other 
day that the muscles were more 
charged and exaggerated than his 
own pitiful models) ; and before me 
winds the stair, with ladies ascend- 
ing and descending, like the Angels 
in Jacob’s dream. “ With your leave, 
good Sir, Madam, or Miss, I will 
halt on the first floor, and enter the 
Library.” 

Let us look at 1080, by Gandy. 
It is an imitation of Piranesi’s Cupric- 
cios, consisting of various frezes 
and pieces of plate, and is very fan- 
ciful, but wants keeping, solidity, and 
breadth, in the chiaroscuro ; for this 
class of subjects demands the great- 
est attention to mechanicals. I would 
just as soon have this artist’s Mount 
of Judgment, which he exhibited se- 
veral years agone, as Martin’s Bel- 
shazzar ; and there was an invention 
G 
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still farther back (by the same hand, 
I believe), which struck me very 


much —the Jaterwr of the Temple of 


Jujiter, at Elis,as described by Pau- 
sanias. I'll follow you into the An- 
tique Academy, if you please, where 
we have a great curiosity, the first 
paper sketch ever publicly exhibited 


by Fuseli (520), The Deliverance of 


Prometheus, a grand composition ; as 
which of the professor's is not? I 
never saw any thing finer than the 
startled eagle, “the winged hound 
ot Jove,” heaving his ruffled plumes 
over the enduring Titan. An abyss 
yawus between hin and the deliverer, 
who rises on the opposite peak bear- 
ing his deep-roaring bow. The round 
moon shines out broadly without a 
cloud on the ghastly scenery, whose 
blank desolation is unbroken by a 
shrub, a stump, a weed, or even a 
pebble. ‘There is not au unnecessary 
or extraneous particle about this con- 
ception: as its parts are simple, so 
its whole is tremendous. This is the 
way to imitate and rival M. Angelo ; 
by investigating his principles, and 
darmgly acting on them; not pur- 
suing the course of Pellegrino Tibal- 


di,* by copying the peculiarities of 


his desigu, or pilfering an attitude 
beyond the strength of the plagiarist 
to manage. I wish the room had 
been tarther enriched by this inex- 
haustible inventor's Prometheus Vinc- 
fus, or Achil cs” Viston of He aven, with 
the corpse of the dusky Memnon in 
the foreground ; or his large drawing 
ol Seg fried and the Lind n-worm— 
as it is, the admirers of genius must 
be contented. J hear he is now bu- 
sy painting his Lycidas on a large 
scale, (‘** What time the grey-tly 
winds his sultry horn,”) by commis- 
sion: also the first appearance of 
Cndine in the Cottasi of Ulrich. Sir 
T. Lawrence, who already is the pos- 
sessor ot his voluptuous Expectation, 
‘Lhe Brunhild andGunther.and Chrieme 
hild weeping over the Body af Siegfried 
mm the Cathedral at Worms, has pur- 
chased the Hero and Leander, which 
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composition a little resembles the 
rapturous embrace of Adam and Eve 
after the transgression, known by the 
large prmt of Mr. Haughton, the 
able miniature painter. ‘The expres- 
sion, however, of the Sestian Maid 
is far more intense, and is in its way 
second to no picture I ever saw. The 
colouring 1 do not like; but the cha- 
racter of the wild sea is capitally 
seized—you may fairly hear the wind 
roaring round the tower. I would 
give a trifle for a feeling transcript 
of the priestess’ head.—No. 559, 
North Country Mails at the Peacock, 
Islington, is a singular example of 
what may be done without the com- 
monest notion ef light and shade. 
No. 583 is a frame containing four 
views, by Mr. Daniel, for his Coast- 
ing Voyage: a beautifully accurate 
and chaste work—The enamels of 
Bone, RA. and Muss, are too well 
appreciated to require notice here ; 
but I cannet pass by the charming 
female portraits ($12 and 869), by 
the king of miniature painters, A. F. 
Chalon, RA. without expressing my 
admiration of their freshness, beauty, 
ease, animation, harmony, and mas- 
terly execution. This gentleman is 
not merely the first in his profession, 
but nobody comes near him by ful! 
six degrees of merit. Nevertheless, 
the heads of Robertson, Haughton, 
Newton, and Hayter, are very clever; 
and there is a young lady, Miss L. 
Sharp, who promises to become 
shortly (if she be not. already) a 
most formidable rival to these gen- 
tlemen. Be so good, my kind reader, 
to look at her half length of dear Miss 
M. Tree (who has been very ill, poor 
soul!) in Viola (868). Miss Eliza 
Reynolds, too, seems getting on ra- 
pidly, in every sense of the word :—- 
and there are two pretty oil pictures 
by IH. Corbould (494), and A. Peri- 
gal (499). 

My business is not with the obvi- 
ous and palpable, but with the neg- 
lected or misunderstood ; for which 
reason | shall say little or nothing on 





. har OS ametheem OF . 
I have not forgotten “ that wonder of foreshortening, of conglobation and eccentricity,” 


“Me 


the Elpenor on the Ar hiitrar . (O8y 


Suge. K DIZ. “Edmniwp bi tig ecxe vewrates, &c.) 3, nor 


2 = ® - * . 
I lyphemus groping at the entrance of his cave, ** who is truly in the conception of the 
whole, and in the detail of the parts a selfumvented being; a form than which M. 


Angelo himself never conceived one of say 


age energy, provoked by sufferings and re- 


ven : Ww » ee . . bd ° 

eUEC ith expression, attitude, and Himbs, more in unison.” The same being, waking 
under the agony of the burning wimble; is en : 
wad Corce. 9 tad nothing but posture. 
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portrait, cattle, familiar landscape, 
or what we term common life—which 
subjects I find every body compre- 
hends better than myself. There 
should be two of us—one for “ Ercles’ 
vein,” and the other for the gusto of 
Holland. I never read above eighteen 

ages of Mr. Crabbe’s poems ; and 

aving no touch of humour or simple 
nature about me, cannot relish above 
four or five of Mr. Wilkie’s pictures, 
of which I have the prints. (The 
Rent Day, 1 esteem chiefly.) _ 1 look 
at them coldly ; and instead of setting 
myself, as every critic should do, to 
discover intellectual beauties, 1 bog- 
gle at his colour. This is my fault, 
not bis; and I love to hear him 
praised bya competent judge, heartily 
—yes, ifaith, heartily.—Mulready’s 
Careless Messenger (134), which I 
have heard abused, hits my fancy 
stronger than either 131 or 37, by 
his great rival. 1 really feel this pic- 
ture ; which shows as much subtlety 
in expression, and is more painterlike, 
than the far-famed blind fiddler! The 
moiety of the kneeling boy’s eye is 
werth a whole Jew’s eye—so is the 
culprit’s right hand. I could say a 
monstrous deal about the tall gawky 
Jad leaning primly against the wall ; 
and show every thing the painter in- 
tended not to show in his face; but 
there are many other pictures 1 must 
attend to. 

We are now in the great room, 
reader, where, if you have no objec- 
tion, we will sit down behind this 
gay party, who seem to be dealing 
about their remarks as freely as you 
and I do. “ Whose is that?” “ Fu- 
seli's.” — “ La! What a frightful 
thing! 1 hate his fancies of fairies 
and spirits and nonsense. One can’t 
understand them.” (Speak for your- 
self, miss!) “It’s foolish to paint 
things which nobody ever saw, for 
how is one to know whether they’re 
right? Isn't it, Mr. D——?” “ Ha, 
ha! Very good indeed—'pon my lite 
you're very severe!”—What a pity 
that Fuseli should not have known 
all this earlier in life, that he might 
have ahjured Oberon, and painted 
portraits of ladies and——joint stools. 
—M. om Raffaéllo, va. &e. 
were equally ignorant, or never 
wauld haws deluged us with such 
absurdities as angels, cherubim, gods, 
nymphs, satyrs, and tritons, creations 
Just 23 idea! as the sylphs and satans 


of Fuseli; only a few hundred years 
have reconciled us to them. This is 
sickening stuff, yet it is as common 
asair. Stothard, whose taste of de- 
sign is the antipodes of the fiery 
Keeper, meets with just as much mis- 
apprehension and contempt. For one 
person who talks of the juicy Hilton, 
we have ten who rave about Edwin 
Landseer and Captain Jones. The 
elegant Westall, and the classical 
Howard, are not much better off: 
and the — illustrator of Homer, 
Hesiod, Eschylus, and Dante, is for- 
gotten before the bust of Turnerelli, 
or the ineffable fopperies of the effe- 
minate Canova. 

A little while ago some of the peri- 
odicals made a stir about Thorsvald- 
sen. I turned over a large volume 
of careful prints after the basso-re- 
lievos or alto-relievos of this sculptor, 
without meeting anything like an 
original thought or striking attitude. 
The whole series was cold, common 
place, and plagiaristic.—Our coun- 
trymen are bitten, as they were in 
(Queen Bess’s time, with a rage for 
every thing foreign: they go to Paris 
and purchase ephemeral lithography, 
indecent miniatures, wretched eye- 
cutting Napoleon medals, laborious 
brassy unartist-like prints by Desnoy- 
ers ;—to Antwerp, and gather mock 
Rubeuses ;— and at Rome, they con- 
tract by the gross for counterfeit ca- 
meos, modern antiques, oil pictures 
by M. Angelo (who never painted 
but one in his life), copies from M. 
Antonio, and thirty times retouched 
impressions of the Last Supper and 
Transfiguration of Morghen, and the 
Vatican Stanzas of Volpato. These 
people come home and fancy them- 
selves patrons of the Arts! So they 
are, but not of the Fine Arts. 

I don’t know that there is any thing 
new to be said on the portraits of 
Phillips and Owen; every body who 
has eyes or understanding knows that 
they are excellent. 1 wish Mr. Jack- 
son, who is fond of imitation, would 
for once, and for ever, imitate these 
two gentlemen, by getting down from 
Sir Joshua’s horse, and mounting one 
of his own: it is an awkward thing 
to ride on the tail, and not a little 


dangerous. At present he is fighting 


under false colours, as it were ; and 

we are quite in the dark as to his 

natural style, unless (whioh ,Titian 

and Sir Thomas Lawrence forbid) 
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M‘Cready in Macbeth is a specimen 
of it. Mr. J. willexcuse my remarks 
if he sees them, which is not likely - 
but really his portrait at the venera- 
ble Northcote is so good that it Is a 
great pity it is not better. = 

I should not have been so officious 
as to mention the beautiful works of 
the President, if (as I am told) se- 
veral of the Grub-street critics had 
pot pre sumed to criticise his Lord Lon- 
donderry i a most ignorant style. I 
will venture to s iv, that drapery 
never was more scientifically nor more 
gracefully arranged, than the proud 
robes of the Marquis; and any one 
acquainted with the practice of art, 
knows this to be the test of taste: 
the attitude is noble, and the draw- 


ing correct.—What, in the name of 


fortune, W ould these pret nders have? 


Can any one of them tell? I trow 
not. Ilis Pr) INCCSS Charl tte has been 
long known by the delicate and mas- 
waly crayon drawing in Colnaghi’s 
immer room; besides which, we are 
daily expecting the final proof from 
the burm of Mr. Golding. The ex- 
pression of this ill-fated lady's eyes 
Is exquisite—it is poctry—it looks 
like a dissolving air of Mozart—it is 
Lord Byron's dea, = the mind, the 
music breathing from her face,” 
painted. lL write this from the recol- 
lection of the drawing, which is my 
first love. 

/ ey ,, Lamiton is a perfect vi- 
sion-——a thing for a Nympholept to 


len on—and is at the same time 

te as like as necessary.—North- 
cole s RBurca of the Princes in the 
iz (22) is his best work, and 


that in which he seems to have gone 
most beyond his ordinary level. The 
print by Skelton renders this fine 
thing well known. He has another 
historical subject (217), The Mar- 
riage of Richard Duke of York to the 
Lady Anne Mowbray, 1477. 

The little Watts Russels (271), 


Phillips, is a composition of great 


labour in the making up: the coat of 


the dwarf poney is painted with sin- 
gular felicity and richness of colour ; 
so is the peacock’s starry train. —The 
Murder of the Primate Sharp, attend- 
ed with such circumstances of cold- 
blooded cruelty, is hardly a subject 
for recital, except in history. The no- 
velist has avoided it in a most mas- 
terly manner in his Old Mortality : but 
Mr. Allan was not so squeamish, and 


4 
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has dragged out the daughter to wit- 
ness the horrid death-struggles of 
her silver-haired father. But while I 


condemn Mr. Allan’s choice of a sub- 


ject, his general execution of it has 


my warm and sincere commendation. 
Howard’s Sabrina (62) seems to want 
more action and energy. It is surely 
altogether a little heavy ; and does 
not, in my opinion, come up to his 


picture from another moment ot the” 


same story, exhibited at the British 
Institution a year or two ago. Itis 
a pity that this last is not engraved ; 
it would be extremely popular, both 
at home and abroad. His Tv/ania, 
curled amidst a world of virgin lilies, 
while her nymph-like elves roll round 
in giddy wheel under the wide moon's 
watery beams, was a lovely picture, 
and deserved greater commemoration 
than it received in a vignette to Bal- 
lantyne’s Shakspeare. The story of 
his Diomede and Cressida, in the same 
book, is completely told, and the ex- 
pressions are at once tasteful and true. 

Thomson's Bed-time (77) is elegant 
and domestic: this gentleman’s fe- 
males are always very amiable and 
womanly—soft, and dependent, with- 
out tameness ; gentle, without insipi- 
dity; and warm, without immodesty. 
In hitting this delicate mark, he excels 
even Stothard, whose girls sometimes 
*« smell most grievously of bread and 
butter,” and degrade simplicity into 
inanity.—A Scene in Borrowdale, by 
Collins, (87) is very soothing and 
picturesque, but seems a little more 
like Gainsborough’s than the artist’s 
natural style; perhaps he will take 
this for a compliment—I don’t mean 
it for one. He has a most delicious 
Morning on the Kentish Coast (154), 
which I verily believe keeps the Ex- 
hibition sweet and fresh! This pic- 
ture is genuine landscape, not accu- 
rate topography. It is the offspring 
of taste, feeling, and skill; not of 
mere industry and servile transcrip- 
tion. 

Miss Landseer’s Viewon the Grounds 
of Feliz Hall, Essex, (112) is very 
well worth any one’s attention ; and 
there is one of the queerest little pic- 
tures, in respecttocolour, by Stothard, 
that you ever saw (109): Sancho re- 
lates to Don Quixote the Jamous viston- 
ary Interview with Dulcinea. It was 
very prettily engraved in a small size 
by Raimbach, for Mr. Sharp, of Pic- 
cadilly ; who, unfortunately for me, 
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does not retain a single : 
If any very charitable reader, who 
may possess Mr. 8.’s edition of the 
Spanish Don, would have the kind- 
ness to cut out the four frontispieces, 
and send them directed to ‘ Cornelius 
yan Vinkbooms, care of Messrs. Tay- 
Jor and Hessey,’ I shall be duly 
thankful (always provided they be 
not retouched); as I am, and have 
been for some time, making a collec- 
tion of engravings from Stothard, and 
have not at present more than 800 ; 
among which, however, are Mr. Wea- 
thercock’s favourite series from Ro- 
binson Crusoe, by Medland! The 
smooth, spiritless, modern repetitions, 
with the name of Charles Heath, in 
Cadell’s edition, I had; but have 
since turned them out. 

Now look up to the top of the room, 
and tell me if the man who composed 
Lysander, Hermia, and Puck, (7, 
Singleton,) ought not to paint a 
thousand times better, and without 
such superabundance of manner and 
flimsiness? One year’s occasional 
study from the antique, from the life, 
aud from Ludovico Caracci, would 
restore all. 

That is a very splendid picture of 
the modest Mr. Hilton’s (Nature 
Liowing bubbles); but I don’t see 
why a fine plump young woman, 
lying under the shade of ardent sun- 
flowers, on the sandy margin of a 
splashing fountain, and idly busied 
in bubbling water through a reed, 
should be dignified with the ab- 
stract title of Nature. However, it 
is not fair to try the ornamental 
style by the severe rules of the epic 
or dramatic. With Mr. H., the sub- 
ject is merely considered as a vehicle 
tor contrasted postures, and effects of 
colour: of course it would be ridicu- 
lous to ceusure the artist for fulfilling 
his own intentions :—these intentions 
he seems to have completely achieved. 
His attitudes are well chosen; his 
grouping and chiaroscuro are pleas- 
mg, if not striking; his drawing is 
correct; (1 must except the face of 
the fair-haired child with the coronal 
of convolyoluses, which smells a little 
of Rubens;) the colouring at once 
clean and rich, gay and harmonious ; 
his lights well impasted ; his shadows 
transparent ; and his execution airy, 
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vention is certainly rather common 
place; and Mr. H. has a complete 
disregard for harmony of lines. The 
folds of his drapery, and the forms 
of his wild plants and flowers, are 
awkward and stiff: they have been 
dashed in quite at random: he has 
never thought about them: and the 
effect on an eye accustomed to the 
grace and scientific drawing of Giu- 
lio, Parmegiano, Bonasone, and our 
Lawrence, Stothard, and Edward 
Burney, is very disagreeable. If 
Mr. Hilton will take the trouble to 
look candidly at G. Ghisi’s large print 
of Cephalus and Procris, Bonasone’s 
Vendanges de Venus, (Bartsch, vol. 
xv. No. 3,) or the arrangement of 
the curls in M. Antonio’s Dance of 
Children, or his large Supper trom 
Raffaéllo, he will instantly compre- 
hend my objection. Whether he will 
condescend to pay any attention to 
this hint, I doubt ; at all events, I 
have offered it with the most perfect 
good-will towards him, which | re 
will excuse the freedom of the style. 
Those who, like myself, have closely 
observed this artist’s progress, will 
no doubt join me in esteeming the 
flesh of his Nature as the finest he 
has yet produced. Her swelling 
breast palpitates. 

I like J. Chalon’s Green-stall (144) 
very much ; it looks clean; there is 
such a pumpkin! as Grimaldi says.— 
No. 145, Le Billet, A. E. Chalon, RA. 
is of course a most fashionable look- 
ing scene: the arch expression of the 
young lady in the black satin Spanish 
dress is very bewitching, to my no- 
tions: and I wish that I had been 
the lucky man, instead of Mr. Cha- 
lon (it is a portrait); though very 
likely, for my own sake, it is just as 
well as it is. Heigho! but I must 
not be fickle, and forget Susanne.*— 
No. 155, The Interior of a Stable, with 
Portraits, Agasse, is most naturally 
touched ; and J am very glad that it 
has a place in this room. Howard 
has a poetical design from Spenser, 
The House of Morpheus (159) ; and 
Mr. Cooper a spirited Portrait of a 
Hunter (165); the sky background 
of which outrages’ nature, without 
gaining effect. | 

In the corner stands Sir Humphry 
Davy himself, by the President. The 
features are most scientifically and 


—_ ee eee ee 





yet firm—delicate, yet bold. The in- 


* A picture in thi iast Exhibition. 
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feelingly drawn ; every shape is made 
out— nothing is blurred; yet the 
whole together is broad, light, dash- 
ing, and apparently even careless. 
Ward has a Horse, brilliantly paint- 
ed, with great power ot brush ;—and, 
next to it is the Eriphile, of the 
Keeper—a picture of much force in 
the actions, colouring, and chiaros- 
cure. The cl mposition is extremely 
simple and severe, and is rather mo- 
numental than picturesque. I think 
the attitude of the traitorous wife 
has been hinted at in the antique ; if 
«o. Fuseli has made a noble use of it. 
fn the murky veil which only half 
discloses the Furies pouring hot on 
Live the acute observer will 
detect some admirable tones. 

The ven rable West, by Sir Tho- 
sterling merit —the ease 
iaracter of the attitude; the 
breadth, richness, depth, and grand 
sol show at once the pre-emi- 
nence of the style of Titian, over the 
too frequent blusterings and attitudi- 
Vandyke. The whole 
length of Viscountess Pollington and 
her Child (208) is a gentle and touch- 
ing image of motherly tenderness ; 
aud, by possessing the power of ex- 
citing general sympathy, deserts the 
class of portraiture for that of his- 
y. Itis worth a hundred of Carlo 
Maratti’s Wadonnas. Below this, is 
tvery pretty Lady's Head, by Pick- 
erscill, which would be better if it 
hac more of Law rence s spirit, with- 

much of his worst manner. 
Stothard has a large repetition of 
rt of a smaller picture, exhibited 
some years ago, and which, I faney, 
Is engraving as a companion to the 
Canterbury Pil It represents 
# selection of Shakspeare’s charac- 
ters, from As You Like It, Lear, 
Macbeth, and The Tempest, together 
with Falstaff It has, of course, 
creat beauties; but wants fire. both 
in the conception and execution. Mi- 
ra da is innocence personified ; and 
the group of Lear and Cordelia is 
worthy of the artist’s ancient name ; 
but the Macbeth is feeble, mean, and 

ed; which latter fault per- 
vades the whole picture. 


ehase, 


mas, Is O 


tlika 4 


riate « 
riety , 


nizings of 


om so 


« 


grims. 


MaganC? 


U, for a draught of vintage ! that hath been 

‘ ool da long age in the deep-delved earth, 

Pasting of Flora, and the country green, 

Dance and provencal song, and sun-burnt 
mirth ¢ 

y\é v 


a beaker full of the warin south 
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CJ uly ; 


Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple stained mouth! 


These beautiful lines, by the ill- 
fated Keats, are as beautifully em- 
bodied by Stothard, in his glowing 
design of The Vintage (20), on which 
I must dissert a little before I leave 
the room. Danby’s Disappointed Love 
does his feeling and powers of judg- 
ment the highest credit. The whole 
scene is completely filled with the 
primary idea; but, at present, this 
artist may be compared to Mr. 
W ordsworth’s poet, wanting the gift 
of verse ; and his picture, to an ugly 
woman, with a beautiful mind. Mr. 
Danby has not apparently sufficient 
practice in oil colours, to paint his own 
pathetic conceptions ; and there are 
but few observers who will give them- 
selves the trouble to hunt for beauty of 
design, or invention, when the eye is 
discouraged by a forbidding execu- 
tion. To point out particular faults, 
would be at present useless ; another 
year of application will light me on 
my way more clearly. Leslie's May 
Day (8) is a very cheerful, pleasing 
picture ; and, I believe, has enjoyed 
its full share of praise, though it is 
rather an object for one of Janus’s 
sentimentalities, than for serious cri- 
ticism—at least, I feel it so now, 
when I am tired to death of skipping 
from one thing to another—but, if I 
ever meet with it again, either in 
public or in private, 1 will try to do 
it more justice. There is a little too 
much of Smirke about it in the ex- 
pressions and postures, to please me, 

I fancy I may now proceed to the 
anti-room, where I find a very clever 
group, by Linnel—Lady Torrens, 
and Family. It is unequal; but parts 
are drawn with great skill and pre- 
cision; witness the fore-shortened leg 
of the fine vigorous little creature on 
its mother’s knees. ‘The girl with 
the pallet is a most interesting figure ; 
and the cast of features, hair, &c. 
reminds one not a little of Leonardo, 


‘or Luino; who, I shrewdly suspect, 


are as great favourites with Mr. L. 
as they are with me. Look at his 
charming portrait of Mrs. Brooks 
307), and tell me if I am not right. 
The tone of his flesh is too low to 
appear with advantage by the side 
of Phillips, Jackson, and Owen ; 0- 
therwise, I think his principal work 
should have had a place in the Schoo! 
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of Painting, at least: Pickersgill’s 
Morning (340) might have made 
way ; or Mrs. Annesly’s Mistake, en- 
titled Satan, &c. Martin’s Revenge 
(379) would furnish matter for a 


very poetical article, but I must be 


brief; therefore briefly, Mr. M. if 


you value your own fame, brush out 
the whole of your frittered, shingly, 
gaudy foreground, together with 
those execrably executed figures — 
put it in again in a broad massy se- 
vere style, so as to set off the sub- 
lime distance, and you will have 
achieved a work to live in the recol- 
lections of our posterity, when not a 
thread of your canvas remains. Do 
not despise this advice, because the 
giver is unknown to you; it comes 
trom the greatest master of effect 
that ever lived, Rembrandt van Ryn! 
and, for a proof of my assertion, I 
refer you to his Jacoh’s Dream, in 
the Dulwich Gallery; or his large 
etching of the Three Crosses; from 
which you will praciically learn how 
materially terror is increased by ob- 
scurity. This is a truism; never- 
theless it seems quite new to Mr. 
Martin. 8S. W. Reynolds, jun. ap- 
pears to possess talent ; therefore, I am 
sorry he does not strive to imitate 
nature, rather than the manner of Sir 
Joshua’s fuded pictures. This is not 
the way to rival his great namesake, 
but it is the way to draw on him a 
repetition of the contemptuous clas- 
sification, which confounded among 
the servile crowd the names of Sal- 
viati, Leandro Bassano, Baroccio, 
Alessandro Mazzuolo, Jordaens, 
Bramer, Flink, and Eeckhout. See 
Reynolds’s Works, Sixth Discourse. 
Over the door, we have a Hebe! by 
a gentleman of the name of Stroeh- 
jing; and, I think, it can be safely set 
down, without flattery, as about the 
worst thing in the Academy. The 
President’s West, and this, are the al- 
pha and omega of modern portrait. 
Cat Grove, with the Winter Night's 
F ight hetween the Gameleepers and 
Poachers (435, H. Corbould), has a 
great deal of merit—so have Nos. 
366 and 421, by the Bones. Lane’s 
Portrait Tin ee (427) is 
not only well painted, as becomes a 
late pupil of Lawrence, but abso- 
lutely more like than the original. 
Poor Relations, by Stephanoff, 


evinces very great and deep obser- 
The expressions 


vation of nature. 
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are vigorous and true; the whole con- 
ception harmonized with a poet’s 
power ; that is, every thing about it 
tells the same story; it is pregnant 
with good sense (a great scarcity in 
modern art) and good feeling—it isa 
moral picture ; it holds the mirror 
up to the world, and shows it the 
horrid deformity of its cold-blooded 
prejudices. We are all of us acting 
the part of this Old Lord Luxury in 
his easy chair, every day, and are not 
aware of it, in spite of ‘tom Jones 
and Mr. Stephanoff. I shall see the 
better for this couching as loug as I 
live; so, I trust, will many more of us. 
This is being really a painier, not a 
mere ornamental colourist like Mr. 
****, | have not time to point 
out all the variety cf intelligence 
which is combined in this little pic- 
ture; but I think that our Lia would 
manage it beautifully—Ict me sug- 
gest it to him. I must, however, be- 
tore I go, complimeat Mr. S. on 
the extreme modesty, freshmess, in- 
nocence, and beauty, of the girl’s 
head; a fair young rose from a 
drooping stock. I never saw a more 
interesting countenauce. He was 
quite right in making her handsome, 
which is just as probable as that she 
should be the reverse; besides, his 
object was to strike at once en the 
sympathy ; and beauty in distress 
will always excite pity, where defor- 
mity will create disgust!—There is 
still great room for improvement in 
the mechanical parts, especiaily me/- 
lowness of touch, and surjuce ; but, 
these difficulties being overceme, 
Mr. S. will find himself at once ina 


higher rank than the delineators of 


bitten apples, cut fingers, and all the 
loug list of the results of mere dili- 
gent observation and patient imita- 
tion of objects intsinsically worthless, 
and devoid of the genuine clements 
of either humour or pathos. I hope 
that Poor Relations is sold—if not, 
allow me to say, that 150/. could not 
be better laid out by a patron of art, 
than in the purchase of it. This is 
entirely my own valuation. I never 
saw Mr. 8. in my life, and have no 
sort of communication with any one 
belonging to him; but I have casu- 


ally heard avery high character of 


him for industry, aud for struggling 
most worthily for fame and a liveli- 
hood, under truly disheartening cir- 
cumstances. ‘To this moinent, I be- 


A 





76 Ballad, by John 


lieve, he has never met with any 
thing like adequate reward. If this 
be true, I need say no more to an 


Englisiman. Perhaps an effectual 
wav of serving the artist, would be 
by ‘4 tusiha {’ vl ChHLye Whig to be 
published at the risk of such indivi- 
se to enter into a 
s SCI tion «Tol that purpose, the 
proiits to be handed over to Mr. S 
1 am too much occupied, and my 
nam: is too obscure, tor me to appear 
as a leader in this cea aall what 
lean. | will; my ten guineas (and I] 
\ nh t were twenty ) “ure re uly 
\ Ci I lfor: and one line to Mr. 
l infs, cure ol \lessrs. Paylor 

| Hessev, shall produce them in the 
course of two hours trom receipt of 
notice. 

Several excellent pictures still hang 
on mv hands: among which are 
stot! ard . j { ° (allcott’s Dd. } 
( _ Ettv’s gorgeous Cleopatra, 
Clints A f y ? ind Key, the 
ehet J ) by the unwearied 
Keeper. the Landscapes of Sir G. 
Bean it, Coopers D e Chare 
f ¢ i, VWarston Moor 
Phillipss J i] (f(y) } 
Captain Ilastingss S 1 off the 
( the beautiful works ot Mr. 


q onstable, \\ : Daniel s tremendous 





Clare. [July, 


Sea in the Bay of Biscay (an admi- 
rable composition), Stark’s View near 
Norwich, and The Quart eling Scene he- 
fween Sampson and Balthazar, Romeo 
and Juliet, by the improving Briggs. 
Most of these demand a much longer 
notice than my limits will allow ; but 
1 regret the omission the less, as they 
are all able to stand by themselves 
without my feeble props. I promise 

nyself the pleasure of recurring to 
those of Fuseli, Stothard, Daniel, and 
Etty, at some future period—till 
when, I bid farewell! 


ConNELIUS VAN VINKBOOMS. 
June 18. 
P.S. Dear me! I've quite forgot 
the Masoury! 





P. S. 2dus. Mr. Elton will have 
the goodness to accept my sincere 
thanks for his unexpected compliance 
with my wish. I take his compli- 
ment. addressed to the Editor, all to 
myself, | assure him. Could he not 
atlord the public some more selec- 
tions from Nonnus, or his favourite 
Apollonius ? ] suppose that Mr. E. 
has seen the note prefixed to some 
sclectious from his Museus, in the 
pretace to Marlowe’s Hero and Lean- 
der, edited by Mr. Singer. 


BALLAD. 


] pREAMT not what it was to woo, 
And felt my heart secure ; 
Robin dropt a word or two, 
Last evening, on the moor. 
Though with no flattering words, the while, 
Ilis suit he urged to move, 
Fond ways intform’d me, with a smile, 
lLlow sweet it was to love. 


Ile left the pi ith to let me pass, 
° ly 


| ag pping dews to shun; 


And walk ot himself, 


, 


among the gTass,— 


l cli th ‘d it kin ndly Pic 


And when his hand was held to me, 


\s oer each stile w 


e went, 


1 deem’d it rude to sav him nay, 
And manners to consent. 


Ile saw me to the town, and then 
He sigh’d. but t kiss'd me not: 


A d whis) ver a, 


‘ We shall meet again,’ 


But did not sav tor what: 

Yet on my breast his cheek had lain ; 
And though it gently press’d, 

It bruised my heart, and left a pain 


That robs it of its rest. 


Joun CLare. 
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LETTERS FROM EDINBURGH. 
No. III. 


To Dr. L. M. Allan, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, London. 


My Dear Doctor,—You will 
think it strange, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that I am growing tired of 
this place;—the charm of novelty 
has faded, and, as if in revenge for 
the preferable hold of my teelings 
which I allowed it to take at first, 
my old associations are now rising 
thick about me, in all the bitterness 
of retributive infliction. Your last 
letter helped greatly to aggravate 
their severity; and, in spite of all 
our laughing at the sentimentalists, 
there are times when we ourselves 
would be justly the objects of our 
own ridicule. You pretend to scout 
my lachrymose account, as you call 
it, of the desolation of almost’ every 
spot of ground where the happiest 
moments of our lives were passed ; 
and 1 am glad you pretend it, for, 
God knows, although nobody will 
accuse me of an undue paiticipation 
in the cant of sensibility, particularly 
of that arising from boyish recollec- 
tions; yet, 1 should never have the 
regard tor you, my dear Allan, which 
you know I have, if I thought you 
utterly dead to what, with all our 
sueers, we must admit to be our na- 
tural feelings. 

What is less strange, though un- 
fortunately equally true, is, that the 
place is getting tired of me:—My 
friends seem to have done with me: 
now that we havenecessarily ceased to 
interest, or rather to excite the feel- 
ings of each other, by remembrances 
of the past time, we drop into the 
insipid monotony of a time, which, 
to both parties, is, indeed, the igno- 
vant present: I have no pursuit or 
interest in common with those in 
whose friendship I have had, and 
have,a high place; and we drawl 
along together, each wondering at 
the outré subjects that engross the 
attention of the other. I cannot get 
one of them to understand why I 
have a feeling of regret for the de- 
mise of Johnnie Dowies, and why I 
would now rather have had a bottle 
of the real Younger in his coffin, than 
wallow in the best Maraschino and 
Chateau-Margot of the Royal Hotel. 


Edinburgh, June, 1821. 
The striplings call me Crockery, (a 
personage who has travelled North as 
well as East,) and affect to join in my 
groans over the alterations of the Re- 
gent Bridge, County Hall, Jail, Nel- 
son's Monument, &c.; and, if the 
truth were told, I have my private 
lamentations over every one of these 
stupendous works: they led to the 
demolition of many places which 
events endeared to me, and to one 
which is interesting to almost all 
Europe,—The Heart of Mid Lo- 
thian,—which, woe is me, I was too 
late to get a last look of; I have, 
however, possessed myself of a snuff- 


box made out of its door. Now if 


these railers would step to the East 
Jndies for a dozen years or so, and, 
upon their return, find their Am- 
brose’s, Royal Hotels, and other places 
of modern resort, demolished tor the 


sake of a bridge or a tolbooth, of 


which they never felt the want, they 
would understand how an alteration 
may be lamented, although it is a 
visible improvement. This subject 
would lead me into an endless disqui- 
sition,—it seems to me (without 
having considered it deeply) that it 
is the same principle that makes the 
old man the /audator temporis acti ; 
time, in his case, effecting what ab- 
sence and change of circumstances 
have done in mine. 

When one reads and hears of the 
unparalleled improvements made in 
the whole construction of Edinburgh, 
during the last twenty years of the 
eighteenth century, one would think 
it impossible that there could be any 
improvement in the first twenty years 
of the nineteenth; just as in the 
world at large, we cannot imagine 
what there is at this time to be im- 
proved, discovered, or invented ; and 
yet we have only to compare two pe- 
riods, to be abundantly satisfied, that 
neither the world, nor Edinburgh, 
has stood, or will stand still. What 
changes in manners, even after their 
total new cast in the twenty pre- 
ceding years !—what extension of in- 
tercourse! Here, for example, twene 
ty years ago, it was much more rare 











to mect English company, than it is 
now to meet French; in common 
life, you hardly ever met an English- 
man resident; and when you hap- 
pened to discover them by their lan- 
guage in the street, you invariably 
put them down for tumblers, play 
actors, riders, or discharged valets, 
as their dresses (which were always 
singular to us) might indicate. 
Now, you have difficulty in distin- 
euishing the English people ; and for 
singularity of dress, it is to the na- 
tives vou must look: the street Er- 
quisites here, you must know, are 
quizzed in the most admirable man- 
ner into a belief, that if they get 
their clothes from London, or from a 
tailor who visits London, or who has 
the word “ London,” on his sign- 
board, they swagger in the identical 
eut of Weston, or Allen and Wil- 
son; and hence you see the most 
auntediluvian length of tails, and 
shortness of waists, to say nothing 
of the other qualities, exhibiting in 
all the self-satisfaction, and nonucha- 
lance, which the wearer assumes, 
from a knowledge of his beng the tip 
of fon! 

Twenty years ago, when you met 
strangers at the houses of your ac- 
quaintances, vou were introduced to 
each other by name, and not unfre- 
quently with some absurd laudatory 
preface or other. Now, you are left 
to disclose your name and merits 
yourself, (as who can know them 
better!) and vou have often the plea- 
sure ot fixing them in your co-visitor’s 
memory forever, by some blundering 
sneer at his absent cousin, or ill-na- 
tured remark upon his deceased bro- 
ther-in-law ; an improvement in man- 
hers, of which I have felt the advan- 
tage more than once since my arrival 
here. 

Twenty years ago, cards were un- 
known, at least untouched, among 
the middle classes of Edinburgh, ex- 
cept at Christmas, when 2 game at 
Catch-the-Ten was tolerated. more 
lor the opportunity which it afforded 
ot deprecating the * Deevil’s pic- 
tured books,” than for anv amuse. 
ment derivable from it. Now, the 
tradesmen’s wives have whist and 
loo tables all the year round; and 
Catch-the-Ten is the nightly resource 
of retired coal skippers, and inde- 
pence nt fish women. 

Tw cuty years ago, there were only 
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three newspapers published in Edin- 
burgh, in the height of war. They 
were read only by the upper ranks ; 
and news descended to the rabble 
through the old medium of servants, 
barbers, and journeymen. There are 
now nine newspapers, in a time of 
settled peace; they are read by all 
ranks and ages, and important pub- 
lic information often ascends from 
the servant to the lord, and from the 
apprentice to the master. 

Twenty years ago, there was only 
one eighteen-penny magazine, of 
which you hardly ever heard, and 
which the middle ranks, and the 
ladies of all ranks, never saw, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the booksellers’ 
windows. ‘There are, now, at least 
a dozen monthly and quarterly pub- 
lications, with the contents of one or 
more of which you find almost the 
whole population acquainted; and 
their effect on the tone of conver- 
sation is sufficiently visible. 

Twenty years ago, the High School 
boys went to school in the summer 
months at seven in the morning, and 
at nine in winter; they were, as boys 
ought to be, wild, hardy, and mis- 
chievous ; but, among their seniors, 
silent and modest; attentive to refined 
conversation when they were per- 
mnitted to be present at it ; and among 
their fellows, frank, generous, and 
Inagnanimous. Now, they go to 
school all the year round at nine and 
ten in the morning ; look trig and de- 
licate ; wear cravats, beaver hats, and 
watches ; sit at table with company, 
and chatter upon almost all subjects 
with the most perfect self-possession 
and consequence. 

It would be amusing to carry this 
comparison of periods skilfully into 
other branches of life and manners ; 
but Ihave neither patience nor ability 
for it. I would, with much pleasure, 
describe the physical changes on the 
face of Edinburgh, which seem to 
interest you so much; but it is really 
iinpossible ; —for the last five or six 
years, the average number of houses 
built yearly is eight hundred; and 
since I last saw Edinburgh, there 
have been built at least ten new 
churches, some of them perfect ca- 
thedrals. They have just begun a 
monument to Lord Melville. It is to 
stand in the centre of St. Andrew’s 
sjuare, fronting George-street, of 
course, 1 cannot sce how they are 
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getting on with it for the paling with 
which the workmen are inclosed. 
The west side of the north bridge, 
from the Blue-Gown’s Corner to 
Prince’s-street, has been built up 
with clegant houses and shops, and 
4 terrace runs at the south end, 
overhanging Canal-street;—it is, I 
should thiak, from sixty to eighty 
feet high, sufficiently appalling to 
luok over: if such a place were in 
London, the inhabitants of the houses 
on it would fill it with plants and 
shrubs, so that from beneath, it would 
sive no bad cockney idea of the hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon ;—but that 
would infer a taking of trouble for 
the sake of a neat effect, which would 
he scouted by the homely damsels of 
Auld Reekie, as useless and unpro- 
fitable vanity. The Blue-Gown must 
be dead; he was the ultimus Ro- 
manorum of them twenty years ago, 
aud had been the Autolycus of his 
day: I forget his rhymes; but they 
were quite in the school of that most 
arrant of cozeners : 

Will you buy any tape, 

Or lace for your cape, 

My dainty duck, my dear-a; 

Any silk, any thread, 

Any toys for your head 

Of the newest and finest wear-a ! 

Of his ballads, you might safely say’ 
with the shepherd, that you loved 
them even but too well, for it was 
‘ doleful matter merrily set down, or 
a very pleasant thing indeed, sung 
lainentably.” 

Blue-Gowns naturally lead to the 
king, who, they say, is going to Ire- 
land after the coronation, and to Scot- 
land next year. We don’t half like 
this preference of Ireland ; but it gives 
the rulers of this city time to prepare 
themselves for his suitable reception. 
I am told that they are already in 
keen debate upon the subject. at their 
private meetings; and records are 
searching, and plans digesting ; and 
they go so far as to say, that pro- 
cedure is arranging :—a deacon of 
my acquaintance tells us, that some 
wag has suggested the precedent of 
Charles the First’s time, who was the 
last English monarch that visited 
Edinburgh in state; and as his recep- 
tion, according to my information, is 
minutely recorded in the town regis- 
ters, it would be one of the most ad- 
mirable jokes ever known, if some of 
the civic body could be quizzed into 


moving that it be the rule for 
George IV.—Would vou believe it, 
in 1633, the Cross of Edinburgh was 
converted into Mount Parnassus, 
stuck over with trees, rocks, flowers, 
&c. (the barren mount!) and between 
the prongs of the fork, there was an 
artificial fountain representing Heli- 
con! His Majesty was received at 
the West Bow, by a female repre- 
senting Caledonia, who made him a 
speech in the style of the giants to 
Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth ; 
and— 


Thus having spoke, the kilted goddess 
kiss’d 
Her son, and yanish’d in a Scottish mist. 


He was then conducted to the west 
end of the tolbooth, just under the 
present place of execution, where he 
was received by Mercury ! (a second- 
sight kind of hint, perhaps, that their 
next meeting would be at a similar 
pace)" triumphal arch was here 
erected, upon which, portraits of 
some hundreds of Scottish kings were 
painted ; and the messenger of Jove 
introduced Fergus, the father of this 
line of kings, to give his successor 
good counsel, and a welcome to his 
capital :—but the most exquisite de- 
vice was the Parnassus and Helicon: 
on one of the peaks, there were two 
bands of ancient sylvan musicians 
(satyrs, I presume,) and a_ barrel 
organ ; and, on the other peak, were 
Apollo and the nine Muses! Apollo 
recited a long panegyric in broad 
Scotch upon his Majesty, and gave 
him a thick folio of praises composed 
expressly for the occasion by the 
University ; the Muses then sang a 
carmen triumphale to the tune of 
“ Todlin’ hame;” and the king passed 
on to another arch at the Nether 
Bow, where he was addressed in a 
similar style by the seven planets ! !— 
Horace pretended to believe Augus- 
tus a deity upon earth, and begged 
him to postpone his return to heaven 
as long as possible, (‘ Serus in 
ceelum redeas, &c.); but I do not re- 
member to have read of a whole peo- 
ple feigning the gods themselves to 
come from heaven to welcome their 
king, and to sing his praises on earth! 
This was reserved for our classical 
countrymen, and for a king whom, for 
a day’s pay a-piece, they were after- 
wards the means of sending to hea- 
ven © befure his time!” as Lord 
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tyron says of Don Juan te the other 
place ! ; 

1 have been taking some walks 
about the old town lately. It becomes 
daily more interesting, as having a 
chance of being speedily regarded 
old. in the affectionate sense of the 
terin—they absolutely talk of ewe lling 
the High-street; but what they mean 
by it, is not so easy to dliscove r. The 
only interruption now between the 
castle and the palace, is the Weigh 
HTouse, which, being connected with 


, 


Ho antique associations, like the Heart 
of Mid Lothian, the Cross, and the 
Nether Bow port, and being, more- 
over, the ughest shell ever reared on 


| an eve-sore and a nuisance, 


Is preserve | with religious veneration, 


as the last remnant ol expiring cheese- 

If my recollection does not much 
deceive me, it was at Portsburgh- 
gate that Jock Porteous s mob took 
the kevs, asin the tale; but it was the 
Nether Bow port that excited the 
s clal in lion ition of Parti: ment :— 
Qur triend A. remembers this port, 
and he says that what the House 


a) Lords tailed 1 doing \ | rea bill 
passed that House to rase it to the 
errutilial ~aCanong its haillic eflected. 


Jhis -wors rT s dratl carts were some- 


times damaged under the, narrow 
archway; and the town council, upon 
due consideration of this grievance, 
ordered the port to be demolished. 

* * * % * # 

I sent you such papers as I could 
get on Dr. Home’s election to Dr. 
Gregory's chair. I paid a visit to 
the infirmary the other day, with a 
view to see a poor object, of the 
name of Berry, an actor, whom I 
have seen (and, 1 think, so must 
you) in very different circumstances. 
J was disappointed, however; for 
there are many new regulations since 
we knew it. Poor Mrs. Hume, the 
housekeeper, is no more. Berry had 
a benefit on Saturday night, which, | 
hear, was excellently productive ; |] 
was engaged at your cousin's; but I 
sent him my mite: shall 1 double it 
for you? The poor devil will need it 
all; for I understand he is maimed 
aud decrepid, and utterly unfit for 
the stage. 

The weather here is excessively 
cold ; hailstenes, like sugar almonds, 
and occasional variations of snow! 
How is it with you? Compliments 
to Dick, and all your tribe ; and be- 
lieve me, my dear Doctor, yours 
always, most sincerely, 


| ’ y 
. . 








THE DRAMA. 


No. XVIII. 


Ir is a difficult thing to write a 
goo gely. We know this irom 


having ourselves once attempted a 
drama (it was a farce), and having, 
Mideed, actually achieved two. or 
three melancholy scenes of a melo- 
drame, which the coming on of the 


hot weather compelled us to post- 
pone. We had thought beforehand, 
that we had wit at our fingers’ ends. 
and were entirely masters of all the 
turns of pathos; and vet—we do not 
Know how it was. but we did not 
absolutely satis ¥ ourselves: perhaps, 
the world might have been cle lighted 
(we were sure of our friends), but 


Werte iaslidious, severe: the cri- 


ti iit came over us in short. and 
wi seal, ry time, our labours. 
it is really a difficult thing. It is 
not en to make your dramatis 
pers iain as men ordinarily d 


and it is too much to make them talk 
as men do not. Thus, between two 
stools—but the proverb is some- 
what musty, so, we will e’en leave 
it, to discuss our monthly task. We 
will begin with Covent Garden, 
where, at least, two tragedies have 
been performed—“ Hamlet,” and 
“Damon and Pythias;” and our 
first shaft shall be at “ Hamlet the 
Dane.” 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Hamlet was performed on the Sth 
of June, for the benefit of Mr. Mac- 
ready: we may be allowed to say, 
that it gave us pleasure to see a very 
full house.—Although there prevails 
a sort of etiquette, we believe, to 


abstain, on benefit nights, from the 
critic s common privilege of censure ; 
yet we shall make bold to pursue our 


usual course on the present occasion. 
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as being fairest towards the public, 
and, in the end, perhaps most bene- 
ficial to the pertormer. It is nota 
worthless compliment that we pay 
to Mr. Macready, when we adopt 
this plan; nor will he, we think, (if 
he should read our article) receive 
it as such. In truth, had he failed 
in his performance of Hamlet, we 
might, probably, have refrained from 
noticing it, notwithstanding our boast 
ot candour; for it is unpleasant to 
us would-be-goodnatured critics to 
inflict pain publicly on those who are 
for ever in the eye of the public. 
The summary punishment—be it 
noisy or negative—which an audi- 
ence bestows on an actor’s errors is, 
perhaps, sufficient.— When a young 
gentleman, stage-smitten, comes for- 
ward to delight himself (and the 
town) in Hamlet, or Rover, or the 
too bewitching Romeo, and convinces 
us of nothing, but that his years are 
tender, and that his enthusiasm has 
outrun his discretion, we are well 
content to be silent. But itis other- 
wise when a successful candidate for 
fame steps forward. It is right that 
aman, who has the power of con- 
ferring pleasure or instruction on the 
community, should be known to all ; 
and it is on that account partly, and 
partly in justice to himself, that the 
merit of an actor is blazoned abroad 
through the counties. What would 
our good friends of York, or Salis- 
bury, or Liverpool, do, when the 
summer drought is on them, were 
there not an influx from our metro- 
politan theatres? They would lan- 
guish, notwithstanding the races, 
the cathedral, the exchange. What 
would become of Glasgow (trade- 
thriving city, famous for snuff and 
literature,—and to be mentioned, in 
after annals, as the spot where Mr. 
Knowles’s tragedy of “ Virginius” 
was engendered and brought to light) 
without Mr. Macready’s annual visit, 
or some of our southern smiles to 
help it through the year? It would 
fare but ill, we suspect, without 
something of this sort to break its 
monotony. Its argosies had better 
be wind-bound like Antonio’s: its 
wid-mills, even, had better undergo 
a change, although it should be like 
that so famous one which took place 
in the memorable adventures of the 
Senor Alonzo Quixada. 

But for Hamlet :—Hamlet, then, 


it is well known, is one of the finest 
of plays,—even of the plays of Shak- 
speare. It is full of a melancholy 
spirit: not a “ villainous melan- 
choly,”—no, nor the courtier’s me- 
lancholy, nor the lawyer's, nor the 
lady’s, nor the soldier's; but it has 
a melancholy of its own: it has mad- 
ness too, but with method in it ; and 
a madness without any method at 
all. In the one case the frenzy is 
thrown aside, like a garment over- 
worm and useless. In the other, 
it is dissipated only by death: it 
is the canker which grows up with 
and spreads, and preys upon the 
sweet blossom of love ; it is covered 
by silence, and fed with tears ; and 
the victim herself, “the fair Ophe- 
lia,” is accompanied by our deepest 
sympathy, through every scene of 
her ill-requited passion, till at last 
she dies (like the swan) in music.— 
It is all over melancholy. It is the 
play from which more quotations are 
made, more maxims gathered, than 
any other; and it is celebrated for 
Hamlet and the ghost. At first, 
these two “ divide the palm” of our 
attention; the last, with its dusky 
figure and portentous silence, waving 
us onward from the platform to the 
forest, until it bursts its spell and 
speaks:—the other, a sorrow-stricken 
son, hanging upon every syllable 
which the phantom utters, and echo- 
ing its hollow tones in words as hol- 
low, until the mailed shadow dis- 
appears, and Hamlet is paramount 
to the end. 

We are not of the Partridge faction, 
We do not like the king best ; no, nor 
the queen ; nor the Lord Chamberlain 
of the kingdom of Denmark, whose 
accomplishments, in natural history, 
are so equivocal. We think even 
that my Lord Osrick (courtier and 
lord of the bed-chamber) is but in- 
differently silly, at times, although 
his method of handling a foil, and 
the equity of his arbitrations are 
equally undeniable. No; Hanmlet is 
our passion, as he was Ophelia’s. 
< Would he were (fhinner” indeed, 
but let that pass; he is fat, and it 
cannot be helped,—or denied. He 
is a fine corporeal piece of philo- 
sophy. He becomes we!! the horror of 
the scene,—the midnight watch, and 
the haunted forest; and his melan- 
choly pride blends well with the pre- 
ternatural darkuess of his fortunes. 
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He has all the regality of grief about 
him: there is no plebeian wailing, 
nor vulgar exposure, nor craving 
of sympathy from every common 
eve of the court, but he sits throned 
in the shadow of undivulged and 
inextricable sorrow, a high commis 
sioned spirit, ordained to deal out 
vengeance on the murderer and adul- 
terer,—the son and heir of kings and 
warriors, himself a scholar and a 
prince, until, at last, he tracks out 
his fate through its several windings, 
aud arrives at the usual bound,—it is 
the same in England as elsewhere,— 
the grave. He was the brightest 


star that ever broke the gloom ot 


Denmark, and now— 


Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
W here is he now, the glory and the dream ? 


Ah! that was beyond the stretch 
even of the Dane’s philosophy. For 
ourselves, we do not proiess to have 
any: we think even that Dr. John- 
son's terrors were by no means ridi- 
culous, although, when we lay our 
heads on our pillows, we hope (like 
Candide) for the best. 

So much has been said and written 
of Hamlet, and his madness, and his 
melancholy, and his morality, and 
his misanthropy (we are absolutely 
becuiled into alliteration), that we 
will forbear to perplex the reader 
with any further inquiry into all or 
any of these delicate points. We 
may remark, however, en passant, 
that he was a most paradoxical mis- 
anthrope, for, with the single excep- 
tion of the worthy Claudius, he loved 
the whole world. It must be ad- 
mitted, indeed, that he called Polo- 
nius a fool (but he was wrong), and 
that his conduct to Ophelia was not 
altogether kind; and yet, take him 
for all in all, he was a model for a 
prince, and we would that the sun 
which gilded the roofs of Elsinore had 
shone upon his grey locks at ninety : 


For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have prov'd most royally. 





But we are not writing an essay: 


so we must even take our leave of 


Hamlet. Two or three lines we may 
be allowed, from our old love, to 
quote at parting: they are his last 
directions to his friend Horatio. 
There is nothing more touching in 


ahs Sj } biear what he sav 


‘ 
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If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in 
pain, 

To tell my story. 

And the story is told, as he 
wished: then comes in Fortinbras 
and his soldiers, and Hamlet “ the 
Dane "—dies. 

Mr. Macready’s personification of 
Hamlet was, we thought, unequal. 
He never sinks below mediocrity, and 
he is generally very far above it: he 
can always be above it when he 
pleases. In the earlier parts of 
Hamlet, he was more quiet than 
suited our taste; (it was a marvel 
to us how he tamed his fiery spirit 
down) but in the first soliloquy, he 
broke out, and showed us that he in- 
tended to do something afterwards. 
Still the part, at first, had the air of 
not having been thoroughly consider- 
ed ; or, perhaps it was, that Mr. Mac- 
ready economised his animal spirits. 
There was, certainly, no misconcep- 
tion; but there was some want of ener- 
gy, and he failed in making some of 
(what we should have considered) 
the obvious effects. But when the 
play came on before the king, he 
made amends for all. We certainly 
never saw that scene acted in a way 
that could stand a moment’s compa- 
rison with Mr. Macready’s perform- 
ance. We will say more—we never 
saw any scene played better. We can 
scarcely except the famous scene in 
the third act of Mr. Kean’s Othello, 
—or, if that be insisted on, certainly 
nothing else. The closet scene, with 
the queen, was also well and very 
energetically performed; and, in- 
deed, to the end there were many 
suiking instances of high talent. 
We wish he would give the charac- 
ter a reading or two more, and play 
it again,—or rather that he would 
put forth more power in the earlier 
part, and try to make more of it, 
instead of disappointing us (yes, 
disappointing us a litte) at first, 
and coming upon us like an electric 
shock afterwards. He may, if. he 
pleases, make it a very complete piece 
of acting—The other characters 
were icspectably filled by Mr. Ab- 
bott, Mr. Egerton, and Mrs. Faucit ; 
and Ophelia’s songs were delightfully 
given by Miss Stephens. No one 


will ever think of stopping her sor- 
row, ir she always sings thus sweet- 
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ly when she is grieved ; but we hope 
that she never ts grieved. 

Damon and Pythias. This seems 
to usto be but a bare subject fora 
tragedy, and yet there have been two 
written upon it. The first is by an 
old writer, of the name of Edwards, 
and is one of the earliest and rudest 
specimens of the English drama. It 
is full of anachronisms and inconsis- 
tencies of all sorts. The names of 
the persons represented are partly 
ancient Greek, partly English, and 
the rest modern lialian—Damon, Py- 
thias, Will, Jack, Stephano, &c., 
who, besides the regular dialogue, 
quote good Latin verses, (we be- 
lieve, Virgil’s) and jabber French. 
Grimm, the collyer, born at Croy- 
don, (the scene is at Syracuse) is 
guilty of the last-mentioned fact, and 
he speaks of “ vortie shillings,” and 
pairs of spectacles, and clocks, and 
other matters, which we had held to 
be somewhat later inventions. 

The style of this play is uncouth 
and harsh, and yet there is something 
of character in one or two of the 
dramatis persone. Carisoplhus, the 
parasite, is a fair specimen of a spy, 
and seems to understand surveillance, 
and how to swear away a man’s life ; 
and Aristippus, “ a pleasant geutil- 
man, as he is called, argues himself 
pleasantly enough into his own good 
graces. ‘* To some,” he says, 

Perhaps it seems strange 
That I, Aristippus, a courtier am become, 


who was late no mean philosopher ; 
but, he adds : 


Lovers of wisdom are termed philosophers. 
I am wyse for myself, then tell me of troth, 
Is not that great wisdom, as the world goth. 


But Stephano, Damon’s serving 
man, does not relish philosophy. In 
the boldness of his hunger, he says: 


Surely, for all your talk of philosophie, 
I never heard that a man with words could 
fill his belly : 
On which his master remonstrates, 
and he replies : 


Dam. Ah! Stephano, small diet maketh 
a fine memorie. 
Steph. I care not for your craftie sophis- 
trie, 
You two are fine, let mee be fed like a grose 
knave still. 
Damon consoles himself with this 
reilection : 
4 


Ah! train up a bondman never to so good 
a behaviour, 

Yet, in some point of servilitie, he wyll sa- 
vour : 

As this Stephano, trustie to mee his master, 
lovyng and kinde, 

Yet, touching his belly, a very bondman I 
him tinde. 


It would be tedious to the reader, 
were we to favour him with much of 
this dialogue; but, unpolished and 
rugged as these lines are, there are 
one or two lyrics which are remark- 
ably soft and musical. Here is a 
stanza from one of them. 


The losse of worldly wealth 

Man’s wisdom may restore, 

And physick hath provided, too, 

A salve for every sore: 

But my true friend once lost, 

No art can well supply, 

Then what a death is this to heare f 
Damon, my friend, must die. 


We will now leave the old drama, 
and proceed to the new one. “ Da- 
mon and Pythias” is written partly 
by a Mr. Banim, and partly by Mr. 
Shiel, the amiable author of Evadne. 
We do not think this play so good as 
the last production of Mr.Shiel; some 
of the situations are striking and dra 
matic, but the dialogue is by no 
means equal, we think, to many ona 
sages which might be quoted from 
Evadne. It would be, perhaps, 
scarcely fair to judge either of the 
authors by this their joint perform- 
ance, notwithstanding the success 
with which Beaumont and Fletcher 
are known to have written together. 
We are the more induced to think 
thus, because we know what Mr. 
Shiel has done, and can do singly ; 
and Mr. Banim, is, we believe, the 
author of an interesting poem, called 
“ The Celt’s Paradise.” We must 
not be understood, however, to speak 
of this tragedy as one at all void of 
merit; on the contrary, there are 
many pleasing passages, and some 
good ones. There is something hearty 
and fine in the way in which Damon 
hails Calanthe on oe wedding day : 


Calanthe, 

The blessing and the bounty of the gods 
Be, with’ you, over you, and all about you ; 
and the following is a sweet piece of 
description, though perhaps ioe 
much elaborated for a play. 



























































A dell, made of green beauty; with its 
shrubs 

Of aromatic sweetness, growing up 

The rugged mountain's sides, as cunningly 

nice structure of a little nest, 

Built by two loving nightingales. The wind 


That comes here, tull of rudeness from the 


i. 
Is lulled int balmy breath of peace, 
Liv ent t! fit enters: and “tis said, 
he Sicthan sheph rds, that their songs 
it we mm tills piace a wilder mel dy. 
The intauns all about it are the haunts 
ct any a fine romantic memory ! 


Hlich towers old Etna, with his feet deep 


| the ure Say dals ot the fresh ful spring ; 
ilis sidcs arraved in winter, and his front 
Shooting aloft the everlasting flame. 
Con the right hand, Ac. Ac 

There is also a really pathetic 
ccene between Damon and his wite 
biern n, in the tourth act; though 
that is laboured too much, in our 
Opiliton ; vet it opens well. 


Dum. Have 1 in all my life 


Given thee an angry look, a W rad. or been 
(n unkind mate, my llermon ? 
ii . Never, the gods know, never. 


And had all been thus simple, we 
could have given the play far more 
‘raise than we have now done. On 
the whole, “ Damon and Pythias’ 
elrays evident marks of real dra- 


matic skill, in the situations, in the 
conduct of the pte t. (exe pth g only 
Ni Lis, who is 8s i’ ri] Mus alte Ce 
ther), in the way in which the inie- 
rest is suspended, and trequently in 
the dial yuec : indeed, he re is too 
much of abruptness (or transition) in 
the specs s; for though that has its 
et) ton t stage, it looks but ill in 
t ls t be used sparingly 
it \j ad ( h rles 
ly r ’ lently well in 
t tragedy: though the first gene 
t ( t w nost 
‘ ‘ t t; and 
- ‘ 
sane i bet yea ac 
al \\ hoy ila Miss 
| ir. A topped his part 
| 1? SLUS ‘| ¢ was 

ery \ gl ic d 
talk of | we did not see it 

y LANE. 

Phe has not be LIN novelty 
wi ding. Mrs. Glover, 
Irhale has plaved Hamlet!!. and 

: 


‘ . . ” . 
ir. Elliston has given a masquerade, 


4 
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but we did not see either of those 
entertainments. We forbore going 
to see Mrs. Glover entirely out of a 
tender consideration for her, (yet we 
hear that she played well,) and Mr. 
Elliston’s tickets were one pound five 
shillings each :— we drank our coffee 
at a cheaper house. His brilliant 
illumination we saw for nothing, and 
his © Blue Devils’ we had witnessed 
before. 

The farces which are acted at this 
theatre are generally good and well 
‘got up,—better perhaps, than at 
tle other house. Harley is good, and 
Knight is cood,— 


A lass is good, and a glass is good— 


Miss Kelly is good also, and Munden 
is the hero of Aiterpiece. As we have 
said that a good tragedy is difficult 
to achieve, so will we say that a good 
farce is not easily to be accom- 


plished. 


Is 





Last month, the Queen descend- 
ed upon the theatres, ‘ veiled in a 
shower of shadowing roses,’ (or fea- 
thers) to the astonishment of the ma- 
vagers, whoknew not how to receive 
her. At Drury Lane, she was greet- 
ed by the audience, we are told, but 
received with moderate ardour by 
Mr. Elliston. At Covent Garden 
(where we saw her) the audience 
certainly felt a divided duty, some 
shouting ‘ the King,’ and others ‘ the 
Queen, while Mr. Harris and Mr. 
Fawcett, profound in politics, doctt 
magistri, were entirely quic scent.— 
For our own parts, though we med- 
dle but little with politics, (hating 
the heated and perilous atmosphere 
that surrounds them), we felt that 
the queen presented a melancholy 
spectacle. She went to Covent Gar- 
den, without having given previous 
notice of her intention, and conse- 
quently no preparation had been 
made to receive her. She was poorly 
attended, and sate on the front seat 
ot one of the common boxes:— she 
sate alone, witheut any of the marks 
or distinction of a queen, like a per- 
son cut off from society, but without 
the advantages of illustrious birth. 
Her’s was the solitude of royalty 
without the splendour that fiatters 
and deceives it. We hate, we re- 
peat it, politics of all sorts ;—we are 











not radicals, nor tories, nor even 
whigs ; but we are men with some 
pity in our constitutions, and we were 
absolutely sickened at the obstrepe- 
rous folly of some of our neighbours, 
who were shouting “ king,—king.” 
The expression of popular feeling is a 
fine thing, and should never be con- 
trolled—in the street ; but it is pain- 
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ful to witness such a din as arose 
within the courtly walls of Covent 
Garden, where even the magician 
Prospero was forgotten ; and the ex- 
quisite beauty of the delicate Ariel, 
(who had cunningly stolen the shape 
of Miss Foote) was utterly disre- 
garded. 








TO HOPE. 


O'! rake, young Seraph, take thy harp, 
Aud play to me so cheerily ; 

For grief is dark, and care is sharp, 
And life wears on so wearily. 


O! take thy harp! 


Oh! sing as thou wert wont to do, 
When, all youth’s sunny season long, 
I sat and listen’d to thy song, 
And yet twas ever, ever new.— 
With magic in each heav’n-tun’d string, 
The future bliss thy constant theme. 
Oh then each little woe took wing 
Away, like phantoms of a dream ; 
As if each sound, 
That flutter’d round, 
Had floated over Lethe’s stream! 


By all those bright and happy hours 
We spent in life’s sweet eastern bow’rs, 
Where thou would’st sit and smile, and show, 
Ere buds were come—where flow’rs would blow, 
And oft anticipate the rise 
Of life’s warm sun that scal’d the skies, 
By many a story of love and glory, 
And friendships promis’d oft to me, 
By all the faith 1 lent to thee, 
Oh! take, young Seraph, take thy harp, 
And play to me so cheerily ; 
For grief is dark, and care is sharp, 
And life wears on so wearily. 
O! take thy harp! 
Perchance the strings will sound less clear, 
That long have lain neglected by 
In sorrow’s misty atmosphere— 
It ne’er may speak as it hath spoken, 
Such joyous notes so brisk and high ; 
But are its golden cords all broken ? 
Are there not some, though weak and low, 
To play a lullaby to woe? 


But thou can’st sing of love no more, 
For Celia show’d that dream was vain— 
And many a fancied bliss is o’er, 

That comes not e’en in dreams again. 


Alas! alas! 


How pleasures pass, 
And leave thee now no subject, save 
The peace and-bliss beyond the grave !— 


Vor. IV. 
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Then be thy flight among the skies ; 
Take then, Oh! take the skylark’s wing, 
And leave dull earth, and heav’nward rise’ 
O’er all its tearful clouds, and sing 

On skylark’s wing ! 


Another life-spring there adorns 
Another youth—without the dread 
Of cruel care, whose crown of thorns 
Is here for manhood’s aching head.— 
Oh, there are realms of welcome day, 
A world where tears are wiped away ! 
Then be thy flight among the skies ; 
Take then, Oh! take the skylark’s wing, 
And leave dull earth, and heav’nward rise 
0’er all its tearful clouds, and sing 

On skylark’s wing ! 





LAMB's TRANSLATION OF CATULLUS.* 


« Well, let me tell you,” said Gold- 
smith, “ when my tailor brought my 
bloom-coloured coat he said, Sir, I 
have a tavour to beg of you. When 
any body asks you who made your 
clothes, be pleased to mention John 
Filby, at the Harrow, in Water 
Lane.” ‘* Why, Sir,” said Johnson, 
‘that was because he knew the strange 
colour would attract crowds to gaze 


at it; and thus they might hear of 


him, and see how well he could make 
a coat even of so absurd a colour.” 
Mr. Laneb’s Translation of Catul- 
his appears much to resemble the 
blossom coloured coat of Poor Gold- 
smith. It comes forth with Mr. Da- 
vison's name on the title page, and 
the ingenious printer seems ouly de- 
sirous of showing how goodly a book 
he can make out of the most inap- 


propriate materials. The paper of 


the pretty book before us is as yellow 
and sleek as heart could wish : the 
type and ink are an ode of them- 
selves: the title page buds with 
promises; yet with all these, never, 
m all our critical experience, has it 
tullen to us to meet with so weak and 
valueless a publication,—so miserable 
a marriage of paper and ink. 
Catullus has been nibbled at by 
many poets, but we know of no re- 
gular translation, except one publish- 
ed by Johnson, in 1795, and said to 
be the work of a Dr. Nott. There is 
considerable force, and unaffected 


truth in the Doctor’s version, that 
makes it very pleasant to the English 
reader ; and to the scholar, the notes 
ave pregnant with great classical 
knowledge, and the expression of a 
plain and vigorous judgment. The 
Doctor does not catch many of those 
sweet, honied expressions, which are 
the charm of the love poems of Ca- 
tullus ;—nor has he the general free- 
dom, the soft grace, the curious feli- 
city of his original ; but he translates 
as nearly to the life as is, perhaps, 
possible, ard often points out in the 
notes a beauty of thought or lan- 
guage, which he cannot exactly hit 
in his translation. 

It seems to us a very lamentable 
thing that a dead poet cannot, like a 
live bishop, have some voice in his 
own Translation :—we are quite sure, 
that if such a power could have been 
attained, Mr. Lamb would not have 
been permitted to traduce into Eng- 
lish some of the sweetest and most 
natural poems in the Roman lan- 
guage. He would have been enjoin- 
ed to silence by the poet himself— 
and would certainly never have heard 
those flattering words, which, by 
dint of ingenious prompting, he gets 
the shade of Catullus to utter. Mr. 
Lamb, indeed, appears to be astraight- 
forward, pains-taking, sensible gen- 
tleman, with a very fair stock of 
prose ideas upon poctry; and it is 
not at all improbable, that he relishes: 
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the original version of Catullus, but 
he catches none of its spirit and na- 
ture.—none of its terseness and en- 
chanting beauty of expression. Take, 
for instance, that exquisite passage in 


the Address to the Peninsula of 


Sirmio. 

(um mens onus reponit. ac peregrino 
Labore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto. 


Mr. Lamb thus hammers out the 
lines :— 
Then when the mind its load lays down; 
When we regain, all hazards past, 

And with long ceaseless travel tired, 
ur houschold god again our own ; 
And press in tranquil sleep at last, 

The well known bed, so oft desired ; 


The fatigue of travel seems here to 
have passed into the very verse ; for 
never did poetry so tediously and 
tamely address itself ‘* unto our gen- 
tle senses.” 

Now, really we do think that a 
translation of Catullus should be 
something beyond a spiritless para- 
phrase, or a schoolboy version. The 
words should Jurn into English,— 
should flash into a new tongue, with 
new light,—should be all full of life, 

~of graceful joy, and happy tender- 
ness! Mr. Lamb is a kind of resur- 
rection man about Parnassus; he 
xocs about in the dark, digging up a 
dead language, and exposing the re- 
inains to sale ; but he does not, like 
the celebrated sexton, that “ fortu- 
tunate youth” of churchyards, find a 
xem onthe finger ; hereminds usrather 
of Cobbett’s bringing into England 
a negro’s bones for those of his hero. 
Ji he were in the east, the inhabit- 
ants would Jook upon hii as a vam- 
pire, from his fatal propensity to 
suck the life out of the fair, the ten- 
der, the beautiful! the muse feels 
the sickness of his eye, and pines 
away under his sombre fascination. 

Catullus is of all poets perhaps the 
happiest, in expressing home feelings 
naturally, and tender feelings ten- 
derly. A werd with him, is conti- 
nually like a sweet note in music, 
and thrills on the heart strings. _ His 
conciseness is matchless,—and his re- 
petitions of melodious words are ever 
lic most pleasant and felicitous. Dr. 
Nott, whom Mr. Lamb just quietly 
alludes to as © the prior English 
translator,” speaks of the success of 


Catullus in severe verses: “ a clean 
well pointed satire was his forte,” 
says the doctor ; ‘* but we fear that 
he more often used the bludgeon than 
the sword.” In the poetry of manly 
friendship, and social kindliness, Ca- 
tullus was eminently happy; and 
here, as Mr. Lamb speaks to the 
purpose, we will select what we 
think the only good passage in the 
preface. 

There remain some poems to be spoken 
of, not usually erected into a distinct class, 
but which may well justify such an ar- 
rangement, namely, the poetry of friend- 
ship and affection. This is a strain in 
which only a genius originally pure, how- 
ever polluted by the immorality of its era, 
could descant with appropriate sentiment ; 
which speaks with all the kindly warmth 
of love, while it refrains from its unreason- 
ing rage ; that adopts all its delicacy, with- 
out any tinge of its grossness. In this 
style Catullus has written more in propor- 
tion, and more beautifully, than any au- 
thor. The lines to Hortalus, the Epistle 
to Manlius, to Calvus on the death of 
Quintilia, and the Invocation at his bro- 
ther’s grave, show how warmly his heart 
beat with this refined impulse. These are 
only the more touching compositions of 
this kind; on the other hand, in such 
poems as Acme and Septimius, and the 
Epithalamium on the marriage of Manlius 
and Julia, we behold with what pleasure 
he witnessed, and with what zeal he cele- 
brated the happiness of his friends. Se- 
veral are of a light and frolicsome charac- 
ter, such as those to Fabullus, to Flavius, 
and to Camerius: still all of this class, 
however uninteresting the subject, breathe 
an engaging kindness of heart; and, how- 
ever trivial the occasion, it is still orna- 
mented by the poet’s natural felicity of ex- 
pression ; which is, alas! of all merits the 
one most likely to evaporate in translation. 
The heart-soothing address to Sirmio, the 
dedication to Cornelius Nepos, and that of 
the Pinnace, and the lines to Himself on 
the approach of Spring, speak those more 
placid feelings of content that, perhaps, give 
the most unalloyed happiness, and evince a 
social and amiable disposition that harmo- 
nizes well with warmer affections. 

The preface of Mr. Lamb’s work 
is not ill-written, but it is liberally 
taken from the Introduction to Dr. 
Nott’s book, and not as liberally ac 
knowledged. ‘The life of the -poet is 
inwoven into this preliminary essay, 
and also relishes strongly of the Doc- 
tor. Mr. Lamb quotes some obser- 
vations of Walsh, at the beginning 
of his preface, which appear to us 
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extremely questionable: “ I am sa- 
tisfied that Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, and Ovid, were in love with 
their mistresses, while they upbraid 
them, quarrel with them, threaten 
them, and forswear them ; but I con- 
fess I cannot believe Petrarch in love 
with his, when he writes conceits 
upon her name, her gloves, and the 
place of her birth.” Mr. Lamb en- 
larges upon this profound assertion, 
anil never stops to enquire into its 
COrTrrecluiess, \\ c do not ever ques- 
tion the love of Catullus for Lesbia ; 
but when the character of the lady 
is recollected, there will remain small 
cause for wonder that he quarrelled 
with her, threatened her, upbraided 


her, and abjured her; the sister of 


the infamous Clodius, while she fas- 
cinated the poct, gave him ample 
room tor disgust and rebuke. ‘The 
love of Catullus was a sensual, sus- 
picious passion; it was not the same 


love that was kindled in the heart of 


Petrarch, and that never expired !— 
that burned in his breast perpetually, 
like the sacred light in the temple! 
Petrarch loved, and through his ima- 
gination. Love came to him in all 
its glory! he saw Laura, and he saw 
her tor ever! Time brightened her 
image, and charmed all objects which 
had the remotest connexion with, or 
reference to her. Whatever her eves 
shone upon, became, on the instant, 
sacred to the mind of Petrarch; 
whatever Aer hand touched, was at 
once changed to gold in his eves! 
Her name was poetry to him—was a 
world ot sweet thought a paradise 
for his ingenuity to revel in. Her 
glove was ussociated with herself ; 
and he saw the form which her hand 
had left. Her birth place too !—Is 
the birth place of the lady of the 
heart, a common—unmeaning — indif- 
ferent spot of earth ?—Oh no !—Pe- 
trarch beheld in it the garden where- 
in his magie flower grew, and his 
soul hallowed it!—Is Petrarch then 
to be doubted, because he felt thus 
truly,—thus intensely? Is his love to 
be denied, because he did not revile 
the object of his deathless passion? 
Surely Walsh could never have loved, 
or he would never have erred so 
coldly. Mr. Lamb might, indeed, 
have quoted a happier passage. 

We shall not t: rry longer at the 
threshold of Mr. Lamb’s book, but 


proceed to the interior, and taste the 
fruits he has provided for us. His 
prose and poetry are, however, so 
very much alike, that if you were to 
shake the whole out into sentences, 
and mingle them together, it would 
incapacitate the reader from knowing 
which was the real Simon Pure :— 
you might take the Introduction, and 
« cutit outin little stars” for private 
poctical use ;—and ladies of fashion 
and gentle taste would find them stick 
fiery indeed in the polite firmaments 
of their drawing rooms and acbours. 
The first poem is the Dedicution to 
Cornelius Nepos (an old cane ac- 
quaintance of ours at School), and 
Mr. Lamb starts dolefully indeed— 


My little volume is complete, 
With all the care, and polish neat, 
That make it fair to see ;— 

Where is the “ pumice expolitum,” 
which is so characteristic of the man- 
ners of the time ?—The “ fair to see” 
is a poor recompence ior this uxroman 
interpretation. The second piece, 
which is the celebrated Address of 
Catullus to Lesbia’s Sparrow, and 
begins so prettily in the original— 
“ Passer delicix mex puellse ”"—fares 
no better in the hands of Mr. Lamb. 


Dear Sparrow, long my fair’s delight, 
Which in her breast to lay, 
To give her tinger to whose bite, 
Whose puny anger to excite, 
She oft is wont in play. 
We very much fear that the trans- 
lator has intrusted the rendering ot 
this little poem to the head butler, or 
one of the upper servants in his 
house ;—so very menially is it “ done 
into English.” A waterman, in the 
leisure ot a hard winter, would make 
better lines on the beneh at West- 
miuster-bridge. The last stanza is 
as lively as the first :— 


Thou wilt be welcome, as ‘tis known 
Was to the nimble maid 

ry" . bd , . | , 

The golden fruit that loosed the zone, 

Her virgin guard, and bade her own 
4\ lover's warmth repaid. 


Poor Atalanta !—run down a second 
time! and by a Lamb too! 

The Dedication of a Pinnace to 
Castor and Pollux, which has been 
often translated, is made equal to the 
worst of Mr. Lamb’s translations. It 
has not even the merit of being 
“ faithful,” like Hamlet when his 
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wits were gone. In the original, the 
Pinnace speaks; but Mr. Lamb ‘cuts 
short all intermission,” and speaks in 
its stead: and the boat, good sooth, 
may think itself well off, and shake 
its old planks with joy at the escape. 
The stanzas “ ‘To Himself” are so 
coldly and feebly given that we wish 
Mr. Lamb had kept them according 
to the prescription. 

The Address to the Peninsula of 
Sirmio has none of the natural plea- 
sure of the original; and yet we 
know not where the fault lies, for it 
is not strongly marked with error :— 


Too bad for a blessing—too good for a 
curse— 

I would to the Lord you were better or 
worse. 


Now, in a piece so famed for its 
perfect ease and tenderness as this is, 
we should have expected the intelli- 
gent and masterly translator to prove 
his competency for the task he has 
undertaken.—But in the most cele- 
brated passages, and in the brightest 
poems, Mr. Lamb sinks into tame- 
ness and indolence, and fairly baulks 
all expectation. When the rope is 
tightest and most elastic, and the po- 
sition the most capable and attrac- 
tive, instead of bounding into the 
air, and making himself “ the ob- 
served of all observers,” Mr. Lamb 
suddenly drops his pole, relaxes his 
muscles, and droops his foot to have 
his sole chalked.—We should, how- 
ever, give one poem which is very 
pleasingly and melodiously turned ; 
and we wish we could match this 
with another. 


TO VERANNIUS. 
On his Return from Spain. 


Of all the many loved by me, 
Of all my friends most dear, 
Verannius is thy travel o’er, 
And art thou home return’d once more 
To hght thy brother's smile of glee, 
Thy mother’s age to cheer ? 
Thou’rt come. Oh blissful, blessed news !— 
Thou’rt come, and I again 
Shall see and hear thee, in the way 
I loved in former time, pourtray 
The splendid towns, the mountain views, 
The tribes, and deeds of Spain. 


I warm shall press thee to my breast, 
Where fervent welcomes burn. 
What mortal, though he dare to think 
Of pleasure he may largely drink, 
is half so joyful, or so blest, 
As 1 in his return ? 


The conclusion of this poem, which 
in the original is very unpleasant to 
our feelings, is most cleverly and 
justly managed. 

The Complaint to Cornificius, an- 
other exquisite little poem, struck off 
at a heat, as it should seem, and as 
natural as the human heart, is “imuch 
abused” by the Catullus of White- 
hall. All the fretful haste and me- 
lancholy relapses are cut away with- 
out remorse ;—* the pruning hook— 
the pruning hook!” but Puff's lop- 
pings were nothing to those of the 
unfortunate Roman. How plaintively 
begins this piece in the original ! 


Male est, Cornifici, tuo Catullo ; 
Male est mehereule, et laboriose : 
Magisque et magis, in dies et horas. 


Here the repetitions of melancholy 

words, of which we have betore 

spoken, are exquisitely beautiful. 

Dr. Nott says of this poem, in a note, 

**Qur poet, in this charming little 

carmen, upbraids his friend for his 

neglect of him under some particular 

distress.” And, in his translation, he 

faintly catches the melody of the La- 

tin :— 

Hard, Cornificius, I declare, 

Hard is the lot I’m doom’d to bear, 

And every day, and every hour,”’ &c. 
The celebrated poem of Acme and 

Septimius is another instance of Mr. 

Lamb’s deficiencies on great occasions. 

In those matchless lines 

At Acme leviter caput reflectens, 

Et dulcis pueri ebrios oculos, 

Illo purpureo ore suaviata, 

Sic inquit—— 

Mr. Lamb takes his accustomed 

sleep :— 

Then Acme gently bent her head, 

Kiss’d with those lips of cherry red, 

The eyes of the delighted boy, 

That swam with glistening floods of joy, 

And whisper’d as she closely prest 





Where are the “ ebrios oculos,” the 
eyes reeling with rapture? They are 
busy with “ floods of joy.” The 
*€ caput reflectens,” too, cuts a sorry 
figure in English. 

The last poem in the first volume 
is a mutilated translation of the Epi- 
thalamium, written by Catullus, on 
the marriage of Manlius and Julia ; 
—and here a man must be cold and 
dull, indeed, if he be not occasionally 
inspired. Mr. Lamb is now and then 
endurable in this piece ; but he never 
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accomplishes the conciseness of Ca- 
tullus, by any chance. He spins out 
that short brilliant passage 


ume £2008 


Aureas quatiunt comas, 
after this fashion:— 


The torches high their brilliance rear, 
And richly shake, with glowing pride, 
Their golden hair. 


Why could he not say, “ The torches 
shake their golden hair,” and say no 
more. He cannot, as the Irishman 
would say, add to Catullus without 
taking trom him. 

But our limits warn us to close Mr. 
Lamb's Catullus:—we shall, there- 
fore, be very brief in our concluding 
observations. The second volume is 
better, because it is smaller. At page 
$f we meet with these two lines, 
which, like Adam and Eve, mhabit 
their wire-wove Eden alone. In these 
lines, Mr. Lamb (to use the happy 
phrase of a very eminent personage) 
certainly flourishes in the full vi- 
gour of his incapacity.” 


ON HIS OWN LOVE. 
I hate and love—ask why—lI can’t explain ; 
I feel “tis so, and feel its racking pain. 
We have purposely delayed speak- 
ing of the translation of that wild, 
frantic, and magnificent poem, Atys, 
until the last, because it is by far the 
best piece in Mr. Lamb’s book ; and 
we wish, as Carlos sang to the Du- 
enna, to say something civil before we 
part. The mad force, and solemn 
gloom, and terrific mystery of this 
strange poem will not be denied ; and 
Mr. Lamb writes here as he writes 
no where else in the book. What 
can be more inspired, or terrible than 
the poct’s final ejaculation, after the 
dreary and fierce flight of Atys,— 
Oh great! oh fearful goddess ! oh Cybele 
divine ! 
Oh goddess! who hast placed on Dindy- 
mus thy shrine ! 
Far be from my abode thy sacred frenzy’s 
fire ; 
Madden more willing votaries, more daring 
minds inspire. 
There are several pages of useful 
notes appended to each volume. 
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Tita month has yielded no novelty 
at the Op ra-house, or the theatres, 
if we except an attempt to introduce 
a new opera, called Dirce, which 
was brought out at Drury-lane, for 
Miss Wilson’s benefit, and the dia- 
logue of which was conducted in re- 
citative. We are glad to perceive 
any attempt made to change the 
jumble of music and dialogue, which 
disgraces the English stage, to a bet- 
ter style. Whether music be, or be 
not, a suitable vehicle for dramatic 
incident, is not a question now to be 
argued: the demand for operas has 
settled that point. It remains for us 
of this age, only to choose between a 
mixed jargon of discourse and song, 
and a complete musical drama. Now 
there arises to our minds no possible 
reason, why the more conversational 
parts of a performance should not be 
supported by music, as well as those 
which are held to be more strictly 
lyrical. At all events, it seems more 
consonant with common sense, that 
the singing should be continuous ra- 
ther than interrupted; for if, in the 
most impassionate parts of the repre- 
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sentation, and particularly in those 
which frequently imply the most ur- 
gent calls for action, the dramatis 
persone can be permitted to stop, not 
only to sing, but to pace the scene 
during long symphonies: if the ima- 
gination, we say, can make allowance 
tor such absurdities, surely the one 
consistent notion of an entire action, 
expressed by music and poetry, with 
their conjoint influences and powers, 
may be more easily embraced. The 
time will come, we are persuaded, 
when such an arrangement will be 
preferred ; but, at present, the ears 
of an English audience are not recon- 
ciled to recitative, and poor Dirce 
passed from life to death without dis- 
tinction, and almost without notice. 
The King’s Theatre continues its 
career of success, though its musical 
management does not exhibit that 
vigor, which we know to have been 
the characteristic of Mr. Ayrton’s 
former scheme of management. We 
are sure, that neither is the engage- 
ment of such singers as Signoras 
Marinoni and Albert, though tempo- 
rary, nor the exclusion of Signora 
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Corri, to be attributed to a judgment 
so mature as his: an interior cabinet, 
a power behind the throne, is there- 
fore to be apprehended ; and, if such 
be the fact, the season of success will 
be short. The choice of operas has 
not been felicitous ; but there is rea- 
son also to suspect, that judgment is 
cramped, and fettered, by the want of 
greater vocal talent. Jd Tancredi was 
destroyed by Marinoni ; and Z/ Turco 
in Italia, in every sense a paltry pro- 
duction, was the choice of the De 
Begnis. La Gazza Ladra was not 
eminently successful. No other no- 
velty has yet been furnished. We 
hope to see the King’s Theatre re- 
vive ; but we warn the present pro- 
prietor, that the Public is the only 
real or valuable patron, and its good 
opinion can alone be conciliated and 
retained by the exertion of vigor and 
talent. 

The Benefit Concerts have been 
remarkably numerous, the Argyll 
Rooms having been engaged almost 
nightly during the months of May 
and June. Le jeune Hyppolyte Lar- 
sonneur, the French boy, whose ar- 
rival we alluded to in our fifteenth 
Report, has played at some of these ; 
and a very extraordinary child he is. 
His person is very handsome ; but, 
jrom the manner of curling his hair, 
and his general dress (which closely 
resembles that in the miniatures of 
the young Napoleon), his air and ap- 
pearance are feminine. This, how- 
ever, totally disappears when he 
begins to play. His attitude is com- 
manding ; avd the mation of his bow- 
arm superior to that of any player we 
ever saw. His execution is very 
perfect ; and, bating that it yet lacks 
a little of the bolder lights and sha- 
dows of expression, his performance 
would be held to be superior even at 
an age far more advanced; for he 
seems not to be more than twelve 
years old. 

Miss Angelina Corri, a third daugh- 
ter of Mr. Natale Corri, appeared at 
the concert for the benefit of her sis- 
ters. Her voice is of the same fine 
quality, and will, we anticipate, be 
more rich and powerful than even 
that of the Signora. Her execution, 
too, is of the same light and finished 
kind, In person, she is also very 
handsome ; and if sufficiently exer- 
ised, she promises to rise to great 


eminence and attraction, theugh yet 
in her infancy as a singer. 

Mr. Ashe, the veteran conductor of 
the Bath Concerts, has introduced 
two daughters to the musical circles 
of the metropolis. They are singers 
of brilliant acquisitions. 

The novelty of the season has, 
however, been crowned by the arrival 
of M. Moschelles, from Vienna. M. 
Moschelles is a piano-forte player, 
and his reputation had preceded him. 
He played at the last Philharmonic 
Concert, and his performance greatly 
exceeded even the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. He combines expression 
and execution in a very extraordinary 
degree, aud while he has introduced 
much novelty in the latter branch of 
his art, his style has perfectly satis- 
fied the feeling and the judgment of 
the soundest critics. The concerto 
itself was also highly esteemed ; and 
professors of the best taste declare, 
they consider M. Moschelles’ playing 
“a prodigious performance” in every 
respect. M. Moschelles is about 
thirty, and is an exceedingly madest 
and sensible man. 

Mr. W. F. Collard, of the house of 
Clementi, Collard, and Co. of Lon- 
don, has obtained a patent for an 
improvement of the piano-forte, 
which promises great advantages. It 
is alike applicable to grand horizon- 
tal, upright, cabinet, and square in- 
struments. The objects are general ; 
and .a large addition to the volume 
and richness of tone is the first desi- 
deratum obtained. This is effected 
by giving a lengthened vibration, 
similar to that produced by raising 
the dampers ; without, however, any 
of the confusion which attends the 
latter. Mr. Collard has introduced 
what he terms a “ bridge of rever- 
beration;” being a third moveable 
bridge parallel to the side.of the case ; 
by the action of which, a consenta- 
neous vibration of other parts of the 
strings than those struck by the ham- 
mers, takes place; in the way in 
which strings in unison are known to 
vibrate, when another of the same 
pitch is sounded. By this invention, 
the player is now empowered to use 
three degrees of tone, and thus greatly 
to modify and vary the expression of 
his performance. The instrument 
upon the new construction which we 
heard, appeared perfectly to satisly 
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expectation in these several points ; 
and, indeed, to offer an improvement 
far beyond what could have been an- 
ticipated, after the long attention that 
has been given to the mechanism of 
piano-fortes. 

A German, named Buschmann, has 
brought to this country an instru- 
ment, called a ferpodion, which pro- 
duces some beautiful and novel etfects. 
Many of our readers will probably 
have seen the adephone, which was 
some time since exhibited in Cathe- 
rine-street, in the Strand. To the 
adephone the terpodion bears a close 
resemblance, both in structure and 
tone: indeed, we believe the mecha- 
nism to be exactly the same, but 
applied to wood instead of metal; for 
the inventor describes the sonorous 
body to be of beech. The sound 
is produced by a cylinder set in mo- 
tion by the foot; and the instrument 
is played by keys, like a piano-forte, 
being, however, not so large. 

It occupies about four feet by two. 
The tone of the principal portion of 
the fer podion resembles a French horn 
finely played, and the upper notes 
are exactly those of a flute. Our 
limits deny us the power of describing 
more minutely the mechanism of these 
instruments ; but they who are in- 
clined to the search will find an accu- 
rate description in the second number 
of the Quarterly Musical Review. 
The terpodion would be an admirable 
substitute for wind instruments in 
concert rooms; provided it can be 
made to speak with sufficient rapid- 
ity. M. Buschmann came to England 
with a view to dispose of the art, 
and the right of making the terpodion ; 
which, for that reason, has not been 
yet opened to the public. 

Mr. Kalkbrenner has published a 
very elaborate and difficult, but beau- 
tiful, grand sonata; which he dedi- 
cates to the memory of his great 
master, Joseph Haydn. It consists 
of three movements ; and opens in a 
style of dignified melancholy, which 
is finely sustained by various passages 
descriptive of the agitations of a 
wounded spirit. The second is upon 
the singular subject of “ the call of 
the Quail:” simple in itself,—but 
wrought with all the powers of art 
through a minor movement, and a 
return to the major. The last is not 
less singular and original. The va- 


rious and frequent modulation ren- 
ders this sonata as difficult as does 
the expression. 

Mr. Neate’s Military Air, with Va- 
riations, and Fantasia on the Savage 
Dance in Robinson Crusoe, have much 
merit: but they have also the great 
defect of a general want of melody ; 
and the ear is wearied by the unceas- 
ing succession of rapid passages. This 
very rapidity, however, confers great 
brilliancy. The Fantasia suffers prin- 
cipally from the poverty of the sub- 
ject: the Miltary Air is a better 
motion ; although, in the selection of 
his themes, Mr. Neate has not done 
justice to his own powers ; for every 
thing depends on the choice of a sub- 
ject in pieces of this description. 

Mr. Webbe has arranged Rossini’s 
Overture to Elisabetta tor the harp 
and piano-forte, with accompaniments 
for the flute and violoncello. 

Mr. Burrowes is adapting Handel's 
choruses on the same plan. 

The Eighth Number of the Operatic 
Airs is by Bontempo. The air from 
Alessandro in Efeso is by no means 
adapted to be the subject of varia- 
tions, for it is uninteresting: and 
this want of attraction pervades the 
whole piece. The variations are com- 
plicated, and somewhat difficult. M. 

jontempo has avoided the beaten 
track in their construction ; but his 
anxiety to be original has led him too 
far; and the ear cannot follow him 
with sufficient facility, to derive plea- 
sure from the exertion. 

The Sixth Number of the Quadrille 
Rondos, by M. Latour, is light, lively, 
and elegant. 

Mr. Novello’s Second Number of 
Airs from Himmel’s Fanchon, arranged 
as duets for the piano-forte, has ap- 
eee This adaptation compre- 
iends some exquisite pieces of melo- 
dy, and affords a delightful series. 
Nor are Mr. Bennett's Duets wpon 
Cease your Funning, and Hope told a 
Flattering Tale, less meritorious : 
they are very full of brilliant effects. 

The vocal music this month is far 
beyond the common range. Some of 
the songs, indeed, are traly beautiful. 
Mr. Horsley’s Laura is classically so ; 
and, though a ballad, does no dis- 
honour even to the author of Gentle 
Lyre, and The Tempest. Mr. W. ¥. 
Collard has written words to the song 
which Shakspeare is said to have 
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loved; and Mr. Clifton has put very 
appropriate symphonies toit. Lorenzo 
to Jessica (the title it bears) is a pa- 
raphrase of some passages In the scene 
of the Merchant of Venice, to the 
tune of “ Light o’ Love,” “ which 
goes without a burden.” It is an 
excessively simple and touching me- 
jody. The same hands have been 
employed in the restoration of the 
old English air, The Dusty Miller, to 
its place of natural beauty. This 
metamorphosis affords a strong proof 
that much of pathos may be given to 
melody by a mere change of time. 

cain we find these gentlemen’s names 
in connexion, to produce an original 
composition—* With love fraught 
eyes’ —which is, perhaps, more sin- 
gular, and not less elegantly express- 
ive, than either of the others. 

The Maid of Vuldarno, the words 
by Mr. Collard, and the music by Mr. 
Field, is set both as a single song and 


a duet. This also is very pretty; 
and the duet seems especially fitted 
to be sung without accompaniment. 

Our catalogue closes with a ballad 
by Mr. Barnett, and a song by M. 
Cianchettini. “ Lady! the silver moon 
shines bright,” by the former, is not 
without rays of the author’s talent. 
We must, however, blame him for 
faulty accentuation, in making the 
bar commence with the beginning of 
the line “ Her beams,” instead of 
concluding it with the first syllable. 
This is an error throughout. M. 
Cianchettini’s is the Ove to Solitude, 
freely translated by Pope from Ho- 
race's “ Beatus ille.” It is a curious 
subject for a ballad, and contains 
some such very awkward and unmu- 
sical words as “ unconcerned!y ; ” but 
M. Cianchettini has displayed a chaste 
fancy, and strong feeling, in setting 
it. The song is quaint and curious— 
yet elegant and melodious. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


Canova.—This artist has just com- 
pleted a work that is said to be su- 
perior to any of the former produc- 
tions of his chisel. It is a colossal 
groupe, representing Theseus slaying 
a Centaur. ‘The hero has seized hold 
of the neck of his enemy, whose 
human portion of his figure appears 
to be still making some impotent 
efforts against his vanquisher, who 
is wielding in his other hand the 
massy club of Periphatus. This 
composition is intended for the Im- 
perial Court at Vienna. 

Rogers's Human Life-—Among the 
recent translations from our own lan- 
guage into that of Italy, is a version 
of Mr. Rogers’s last poem, by Signor 
Vittorio Pacciotti, who has added 
some annotations. 

Rain of Sillk.—M. Lainé, the 
French Consul at Pernambuco, says, 
in a letter, dated Nov. 1, 1820, that 
at the beginning of the preceding 
month there was a shower from the 
sky, consisting of a substance re- 
sembling silk, of which many persons 
preserved specimens. This pheno- 
menon extended to the distance of 
30 leagues inland, amd nearly ‘as 
many off to sea. \He adds, that a 
French vessel was covered with the 
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silky material. The specimen which 
M. Lainé has sent to the Editors of 
the Annales de Physique et deChimie, 
appears to bear some analogy to thie 
silky filaments which are occasionally 
to be seen in the environs of Paris, 
where they are borne through the air 
in every direction. 

Monument of Copernicus.—The co- 
lossal bronze statue of Nicolaus Co- 
pernicus, about to be erected at 
Warsaw, will be placed in front of 
the magnificent edifice (belonging to 
the Society of the Friends of Science), 
in the Cracow suburb, not far from 
the site of the church of the Domini- 
cans, which has been taken down. 
This illustrious man will be repre- 
sented as seated upon an .antique 
chair, finely dressed in an academi- 
cal toga, and holding in one hand a 
celestial sphere, marked with astro- 
nomical circles. The expense of this 
monument will be defrayed by vo- 
luntary contributions. 

Scientific Travels in Egypt-—M. 
Frederic Caillaud has set out from 
Syene for Dongolah. Ismael Pacha, 
son of the celebrated Mohammed Aili 
Viceroy of Egypt, has obtained a 
signal victory over ‘the Mamelukes, 
whom he has expelled from the latter 
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place, where Abdi Kachef, who is 
a great friend to the Europeans, has 
been placed as governor. The jour- 
ney from Syene to Dongolah, along 
the left bank of the Nile, occupies 
about a month. It is the intention 
of M. Caillaud to make astronomical 
observations during his route, and 
to collect whatever information he 
can respecting the antiquities of the 
country, which are at present almost 
unvisited and unknown. 

Mechanical Inve ntions—M., Kuhai- 
ewsky of Warsaw, a very excellent 
mechanist, has produced the tollow- 
ing inventions, viz. 1. A Threshing 
Machine, which has the advantage of 
being very simple in its construction, 
durable, economic, and not expen- 
sive ; and is likewise superior to every 
contrivance hitherto formed for this 
purpose, being the only one that in- 
jures neither the stalk nor the grain 
in separating the former from the 
latter. ‘The machine consists of se- 
veral wheels, two of which (one at 
either end) are furnished with 48 
flails: these are put in motion by 
one man as he walks to and tro with- 
m the machine, and thus a single la- 
bourer is enabled to perform the work 
of a great number. The most com- 
plete success has attended the expe- 
riments that have been made, and 
there can be no doubt of the eflici- 
ency of the invention. 2. A Sawing 
Mill, which is also worked by a single 
person, without any assistance from 
water. 3. An Astronomical Watch, 
which indicates the difference of time 
in the principal places in different 
parts of the globe: this has been ac- 
cepted as a present by the Emperor 
Alexander, who has sent M. Kuhai- 
ewsky, in return, a magnificent snuff- 
box, and has assigned him a sum to 
enable him to continue his important 
labours. 

Prophecies —Counsellor  Lillien- 
stern, of Frankfort on the Mayne, 
has published a very singular work, 
in which he attempts to prove argu- 
mentatively and methodically, that 
the predictions respecting Antichrist 
are now on the eve of being accom- 
plished. Antichrist, he asserts, will 
appear in 1823; his arrival will be 
succeeded by ten years of religious 
wars; alter which the millenium, 
as he assures us, is to commence in 
2&S6. 
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Zoology ——M. Diard, a young 
French naturalist, found at Suma- 
tra, in 1819, a tapir, an animal 
which, until then, had never been 
met with, except in the New World. 
It does not differ from the American 
tapir, except in colour; the extre- 
mity of the ears, the ruinp, the back, 
the belly, and the sides, being white ; 
while every other part is of a deep 
black. This fact is the more worthy 
of notice, as it overturns the reason- 
ings of Butlon, respecting the differ- 
ence between the animals of Asia, 
and those of America. 

Switzerland.—Literary and Scien« 
tific Pursuits —The want of an aca- 
demy of sciences, an institution of 
which an assemblage of small repub- 
lican states does not admit, is judi- 
ciously supplied by a general annual 
meeting of all those who cultivate 
such pursuits. These meetings, which 
commenced in 1815, are held alter- 
nately at the principal towns, and 
are numerously attended, there being 
now upwards of 300 members. This 
year, Geneva is the place of rendez- 
vous, as Berne will be next. Swit- 
zerland possesses many literary so- 
cieties. At Zurich is one, instituted 
for the purpose of promoting the 
study of natural history: it pos- 
sesses coliections in zoology, ento- 
mology, ornithology, botany, and 
mineralogy—and has, moreover, an 
observatory. Dr. Horner, of this 
city, has lately published his obser- 
vations, made during the expedition 
of Capt. Krusenstern round the 
world. M.Schintz is publishing an 
ornithological work, containing de- 
scriptions of the birds of Switzer- 
land and Germany, and a series of 
coloured plates which represent the 
nests, and the eggs of each species. 

Berlin —F ine Arts.—The last exhi- 
bition of paintings contained many 
by the students and pupils of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, most of 
whom, after passing several years, 
either in France or Italy, are now 
returned to this capital, which they 
will embellish by their productions. 
Those who have most distinguished 
themselves are, M. Schadow (son of 
the celebrated sculptor of that name), 
and M. Wach, who exhibited an ex- 
quisite portrait of an Italian peasant 
girl. This picture was universally 
admired for its delightful colouring, 
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and its delicate finishing. The eXx- 
vellence of Zimmerman’s pictures 
was such, that it adds to the regret 
of the public for the untimely end of 
this young artist who drowned him- 
self last summer. M. Rauch, an 
eminent sculptor (the same that is 
now employed in executing marble 
stetues of the Generals Bulow and 
Scharnhorst), exhibited a very fine 
bust of the King, and another of the 
{irand Duchess of Prussia. His mo- 
del for a statue of the hero Blucher, 
has been greatly admired ; it is In- 
tended as a decoration for one of the 
wublic squares at Berlin, 

Institute.-—The prize proposed this 
year, by the ‘ Academie Royale des 
Sciences,’ in the class of Physics, is— 
to determine, by means of accurate 
experiments, what are the causes of 
animal warmth,—whether chemical 
or physical? ‘The academy expressly 
requires that the quantity of caloric 
emitted in a given time, by a healthy 
animal, and the quantity of caloric 
produced by its respiration, be ascer- 
tained with the utmost exactitude ; 
also that this caloric be compared 
with that produced by the combus- 
tion of carbon, in forming the same 
quantity of carbonic acid. The prize 
will be a gold medal, of the value of 
3,000 francs, to be adjudged at the 
sitting of 1823. 

Belzoni.—The city of Padua, of 
which this celebrated traveller is a 
native, has struck a medal in com- 
memoration of his discoveries, and 
in testimony of their gratitude for 
the valuable gift he made to this 
place, he having presented to it two 
curious pieces of antiquity,—two 
lion-headed statues of granite, now 
deposited in the hall of the Palazzo 
della Ragione. 

Lhe Austrian Society of Musical 
Amateurs—This admirable institu- 
tion possesses a very fine library of 
about 900 volumes; all of which are 
on subjects belonging to the litera- 
ture of music. Many of the books 
are exceedingly rare and costly ; 
amoug the more valuable articles are 
many inedited MSS. particularly one 
containing materials for a continua- 
tion of Gerber’s Kunstler-Lexicon. 
All these works are classed and de- 
scribed in a catalogue raisonné. In 
addition to the literary publications 
and MSS. there is a collection of about 


7000 pieces of music, by upwards 
of 700 different composers ; and these 
also are catalogued beth in alpha- 
betical order, and according to their 
Themes. ‘The same society has 
likewise a museum of Turkish and 
other singular musical instruments, 
and curiosities ; with a collection of 
more than 500 portraits of composers, 
singers, &c. For the most of what 
has been done, the public are in- 
debted to the zeal and the ability 
of Baron von Knorr. He it was 
who accomplished, in so admirable 
a manner, the extremely difficult task 
of systematizing and arranging the 
various compositions. The catalogue, 
containing very valuable critical and 
biographical notices of each compo- 
ser, is alone suflicient to attest the in- 
dustry, information, and enthusiasm, 
with which he labours to promote 
the excellent views of this institution 
—to render it of real service, to 
advance the art, and to animate its 
professors. 

fine Arts.—The Cavalier Tam- 
broni is editing at Rome, a work, 
entitled, Jstrazioni Pittoriche. © It 
will throw considerable light on the 
practice of painting in Italy at the 
revival of the art, and supply much 
information relative to its history, 
being an authentic production of 
Cennino Cennini, a pupil of Giotto. 
Among other intelligence to be gained 
from this valuable document, we 
here find recorded, that oil colours 
were employed in that country be- 
fore the period usually assigned for 
their invention. 

Lishon.—Abvlition of the Punishment 
of Death—The Portuguese Cortes 
have, by the application of a long- 
violated principle of justice and hu- 
manity, abolished this dreadful pu- 
nishment, so opposite in its effects 
to the interests of society, and so 
degrading to civilization ;—one which 
has been so deservedly reprobated 
hy Beccaria, and a number of other 
eminent philosophers and writers on 
the criminal and penal system. Pub- 
lic morality would be much better 
consulted by the adoption of solitary 
confinement as a punishment for 
crimes, than it is at present by the 
spectacle of death. 

Aquatic Pedestrianism.--T bree years 
ago, kaleidoscopes were the univer- 
sal hobby—but these were soon laid 
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aside: next succeeded something 
more hobhy-horsical —but equally 
short-lived, viz. velocipedes, of which 
such great expectations were at one 
time formed, that they threatened to 
supersede the services of the equine 
race. Another hobby has now ap- 
peared, of a somewhat portentous 
description. It is said that a person 
at Glasgow, of the name of Kent, 
has invented a machine, by means 
of which he can walk on water 
with perfect safety. On the twenty- 
third of April, Mr. Kent exhibited 
on the Monkhead Canal, in the pre- 
sence ot about 200 spectators, who 
appeared satistied as to the feasibility 
of the scheme. Not having heard 
any thing respecting the nature of 
the machine, or its construction, it 
is impossible to judge how far it is 
likely to prove of real service ; but 
it must be owned, that the term 
machine, sounds as if it were 
something rather complicated, and 
therefore does not promise much with 
xyegard to simplicity and practica- 
bility : neither is much to be said at 
present in favour of its expedition, 
the rate at which Mr. Kent proceeded 
being not more than three miles an 
hour ; this, however, might be owing 
more to want of practice than to any 
defect In the method employed. Mr. 
Kent has since exhibited with success 
in Edinburgh. 

Portahle Houses. —The Swedish 
journals speak very highly of certain 
portable houses, that have been in- 
vented by Major Blom, who is cele- 
brated at Stockholm for his know- 
ledge of mechanics. These edifices, 
which are constructed of wood, may 
be elevated in a single day, and con- 
tain, if not every comfort, at least 
all that is necessary for a small fa- 
tnily. In cold weather they are 
warmed by a stove. ; 

Spa ish Liferature.—Don Torribio 
Nuunez, Professor of the University 
of Salamanca, has collected the Va- 
rious statistical writings of Bentham, 
and tormed them into a regular sys- 
tem of politics; such a one as “he 
conceives to be particularly adapted 
to the wants of his countrymen at 
the present juncture. The title of 
this work, which has already met 


with great commendation, is Sistema 
de la Ciencia Social Ideado per el Ju- 
risconsulto Ingles Jeremias Bentham, 
y puesto en egecucion conforme a los 
principios del autor original, por el 
Dr. D. Torribio Nunnez, &e.—Mar- 
shal De Haro’s Account of the De- 
fence of Gerona, Jelacion Historica 
de la Defensa de Gerona, isa publica- 
tion that may be consulted with ad- 
vantage both by the historian and 
the military tactictioner, and is par- 
ticularly rich in materials for a nar- 
rative of the important events of the 
late war. Several works have been 
translated from the English and 
French: even the Memous of Ber- 
gai, and the Queen's Trial, have 
found both trauslators and pub- 
lishers. But books of more perma- 
nent interest are not overlooked, as is 
proved by an anouncement of a Spa- 
nish version of Robertson’s Charles V. 
and of the Principes de la Legislation 
Universel.—The Thirtecuth Volume 
of the translation of Mrs. Bennet’s 
Novels has appeared, containing 
Rosa 6 la nina Mendiga (the Beggar 
Girl); and a female writer, named 
Donna Juana Barrera, has trans- 
lated another English Novel, under 
the title of Cacilia 6 el Padre yal 
Hija.—D. Vincente Fernandez Vil- 
ares has produced a good transla- 
tion from a French novel of Ducray- 
Dumenil, called Dias en el Cam po 0 
Pintura ITistorica de una piquena Fa- 
milia.— Little original poetry has ap- 
peared; nothing indeed worthy of 
mention, except some political and 
patriotic Odes, and a_ performance 
of D. Rafael de Ceceres, which de- 
serves notice merely from the ex- 
travagance of the subject, it being 
a system of myology in verse. The 
title of this curious poem is, E-xposi- 
cton Metrica Succinta y Exacta di 
todos los Musculos del Cuerpo TIumano 
6 sea la Mivlogia puesta en verso 
Castellano ! 

Public Library at Lemberg-—Count 
Ossolinsky has, with equal patriotism 
and munificence, founded a Polish 
National Library at Lemberg ; and 
Kopstynsky, a wealthy landed pro- 
prietor, has presented to the same 
the sum of 500 ducats. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


We have of course very little im 
the way of foreign intelligence to 
communicate to our readers since our 
last, except with respect to the af- 
fairs of Turkey, where the msurrec- 
tion of the Greeks, under Ypsilanti, 
begins daily to assume a more for- 
midable character. It is now said 
that a corps, under the Greek leader, 
had crossed the Danube at Sistow, 
commanded by Colonel Colcotsony, 
and were immediately joined by a 
body of Bulgarians and Servians, to 
the amount of 10,000. The Greek 
army of Epines has advanced to- 
wards Thessaly; and 30,000 men, 
who had been sent against it by the 
Sultan, have been almost annihilated. 
The Peloponnesus also is almost 
wholly delivered from the power of 
the Turks; and all the fortresses of 
the Morea, with the exception of 
Mothone and Corone, have been taken 
by storm. In addition to all this, 
the feast of the Rhamadan, during 
which war is prohibited, by their 
religion, to the Mahometans, is fast 
approaching ; and the month of Sep- 
tember terminates the period of ser- 
vice of the present Ottoman army. 
[f this news wanted any confirma- 
tion, it would be found in the conduct 
of the Turks themselves, in the city 
of Constantinople, where the scenes 
which daily occur are a disgrace to 
human nature, and baffle all credibi- 
lity. The furious infidels have 
turned the contest into a war of ex- 
termination ; and, that nothing might 
be wanting to heighten the ferocity 
of its nature, they have given it a 
religious complexion. Every Greek 
found in the city has been, without 
exception, massacred ; and even the 
venerable archbishop, the patriarch 
of the Greek church, has been, at the 
age of eighty, barbarously murdered, 
and his mangled body dragged with 
every indignity through the crowded 
Streets of the barbarians.. His sue- 
cessor, appointed by the Porte, is 
reported to have died of fright at his 
promotion: surely never did Bishop 
say “ Nolo Episcopari” with more 
sincerity than this man. All the 
Christian embassies have been obliged 


to fortify their hotels against the 
infuriated mobs; and, indeed, the 
whole Christian population of Con- 
stantinople may be said literally to 
stand on the brink of the grave. 
These outrages have not been con- 
fined to the capital; whole streets 
have been set fire to in Pesa, and 
men, women, and children, cither 
murdered, or devoured by the con- 
suming element. The Greeks have 
been instigated, by the murder of 
their patriarch, and the cruelties prac- 
tised on their priesthood, to the most 
terrible reprisals; and, in short, there 
is nothing, either savage or sanguinary, 
which may not be anticipated from a 
conflict, in which those who cannot 
claim the laurel of victory, are sure 
of at least obtaining the crown of 
martyrdom. 

The affairs of Spain present no- 
thing new; every thing appears to 
remain unsettled in that unfortunate 
country ; and, in order to render its 
own intestine divisions still more 
critical, the South American patriots 
have put an end to the armistice con- 
cluded with the revolted colonies, 
and are represented as proceeding in 
an uninterrupted career of success. 
A commission of the Spanish Cortes 
has reported, that there should be 
three sections of that body in South 
America—one for the northern pro- 
vinces, and two for the south; and 
that a member of the royal family 
should be eligible to the office of 
Viceroy in each of these secondary 
monarchies: this, however, is, we 
fear, an expedient not very likely to 
arrest the progress of successful in- 
surrection ; particularly where the 
revolt has commenced ina republican 
principle. 

Intelligence has been received from 
Mogador, of a late date, which states 
the termination of the Moorish re- 
bellion, and the complete restoration 
of the old Emperor, Muley Soliman, 
to all his original power and s0- 
vereignty. 

With respect to our domestic news, 
every thing almost is absorbed in the 
expectation of the grand ceremouy of 
the coronation, which, it is supposed, 
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will take place on the 19th of July. 
Bets, however, to a considerable a- 
mount, are said to be taken up daily, 
by persons in the secret, that it will 
be postponed still further, and, per- 
haps, indefinitely: the grounds for 
this surmise are said to be the ad- 
vanced age of his Majesty, and the 
great fatigue which such a ceremony 
must necessarily impose. Be this as 
it may, every “* note of preparation” 
speaks its approaching consumma- 
tion. The Hall, the Abbey, the 
platform, the coronation robes, both 
of King and Peerage, the re-esta- 
blishment of the Court of Claims, 
and, in short, all the necessary ar- 
rangements, are in active progress. 
It does not appear that the Queen is 
to have any share in this august 
ceremonial; and this is now confirm- 
ed by better authority than mere 
rumour; as Lord Londonderry, in 
answer toa question from Mr. Monck 


upon that subject, in the House of 


Commons, declared that neither him- 
self, nor any other of the King’s Mi- 
‘nisters, were prepared to advise any 
act of the Crown by which the 
Queen should be included. In the 
mean time her Majesty has been so- 
lacing herself amongst her friends at 
Cambridge House, where she has 
riven two dinners: she has also dined 
at the Mansion House with the Lord 
Mayor, and visited the theatres.— 
The proclamation of the ceremony 
has actually taken place. The form 
was first read at Palace Yard, and 
then the procession moved to Charing 
Cross, where it went round the statue 
of Kine Charles—but there was no 
proclamation there ; it then moved on 
to Temple Bar, where the usual ce- 
remony of demanding, and receiving 
permission to enter the city was gone 
through; and after grand proclama- 
tion there, they proceeded, accome 
panied by the Lord Mayor in city 
state, to the Exchange, and all the 
other customary places. We must 
not omit to mention that at every 
pla e where the announcement took 
place, it was reecived by the people 
with reiternted and = enthusiastic 
shouts of * Long live King George 
the Fourth.” The progress of this 
splendid cavaleade was varied by 
tlternate pertormances on the drums 
and trumpets, 

From the secounts with whicl: the 


papers are tiled of the Ning’s pro- 


ceedings, we should not be much in- 
clined to credit the reports of his not 
being able to undergo the fatigue of 
his coronation. His Majesty has, in- 
deed, it is said, suffered some surgi- 
cal operation for an excrescence, of 
but little consequence, on his head, 
which, happily, however, has had no 
ill, or even inconvenient effects. He 
has given a very splendid ball to the 
children of the nobility during the 
month, and honoured the Duke o. 
Devonshire with his presence at a 
banquet of unrivalled magnificence. 
A discovery of the original books 
of registry of births and marriages 
which took place in the Fleet prison, 
and also at the Mint, and at Mayfair 
chapel, between the years 1686 to 
1754, has been made, which is of 
great importance, as they will tend 
to clear up many doubts with respect 
to titles, previous to the date of the 
marriage act. These valuable docu- 
ments have been deposited with the 
Registrar of the diocese of London. 
The intervention of Whitsun week 
has created some cessation of par- 
liamentary business ; but still a few 
discussions have arisen of much in- 
terest, and measures of considerable 
importance have had their fates va- 
riously decided. Amongst these, we 
are sorry to have to record the failure 
of Sir James Macintosh’s forgery 
initigation bill, which was rejected 
in its last stage in the House of Com- 
mons, by a majority of only six! 
This bill was intended to effect a 
change in the punishment attached 
to the crime of forgery, and had its 
origin in the utter fruitlessness of the 
more severe laws at present in exist- 
ence, which have produced a melan- 
choly effusion of human blood, with- 
out operating any change in the 
progress of the crime. The bill was 
an experiment, but when present 
and long existing measures fail, ex- 
periments are worth resorting to, at 
least for the sake of humanity. It 
is a very curious fact, and is proved 
beyond doubt, by an official return 
now on the table of the House of Com- 
mons, that during the years 1818— 
19—20, only seventeen persons were 
convicted in Ireland of uttering forged 
1otes of the National Bank of that 
country, and of these not one was 
executed. We do not believe that 
this clernency has had the effect of 
increasing the number of criminals. 
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Mr. Bennet has been following up 
the fruitless attempts of the Marquis 
of Tavistock and Lord Nugent in 
the cause of reform, by a motion to 
exclude certain placemen from Par- 
liament, and with similar success. 
The exertions of Mr. Hume also do 
not deserve to be passed over in si- 
lence; this gentleman has been in- 
defatigable in his scrutiny of the 
different estimates as they were pre- 
sented to the House, and produced 
more divisions than, we believe, were 
ever before known in a similar period 
in the House of Commons. His last 
motion was for an inquiry into the 
conduct of Sir Thomas Maitland 
during his government of the Ionian 
Isles, which was negatived by a ma- 
jority of seventy. Whether a go- 
vernment be correct or otherwise, 
the utility of such a man as Mr. 
Ilume cannot be denied. Lord Nu- 
gent’s motion for a select committee, 
to inquire into the abuses of justice 
in the island of Tobago, was also 
negatived by a considerable majority; 
and the usury laws repeal bill has 
been postponed to next Session. Our 
readers may remember, that in the 
year 1818, a provision of 6000/. a 
year was made for his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence, in addi- 
tion tohis previous income, which he, 
at the time, for some unexplained 
reasons, thought proper to reject; 
during the last month, however, Lord 
Londonderry proposed a revival of 
the grant, in which he declared the 
Royal Duke was now ready to ac- 
quiesce ; and, in addition, moved for 
an allowance of the arrears which 
had arisen during the interval: both 
of these motions were agreed to, 
though not without a warm and 
continued discussion. A motion was 
made by Mr. Curwen, in consequence 
of the unanimous opinion of the 
Agricultural Committee with respect 
to the distress of the country, for the 
repeal of the agricultural horse-tax 
bill, which, after a long debate, was 
agreed to by a division of 141 against 
113, leaving ministers in a minority 
of 28. Government, however, de- 
clared their determination to combat, 
in all its stages, this repeal bill, by 
which a considerable diminution of 
its revenue would occur. Upon more 
mature consideration, this determi- 
nation was. surrendered ; aud Lord 
Londouderry attended the Agri- 


cultural Committee, and informed 
them that Ministers, in consequence 
of the expressed opinion of the House 
of Commons, had come to the reso- 
lution of relinquishing the tax; a 
communication which was received 
by the Committee with loud cheers. 
The important exposition of the fi- 
nances of the country has taken place; 
and the budget of the present year, 
presents the most flattering appear- 
ance: it seems, from the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the national income of this year has 
exceeded the expenditure, by a sum 
of two millions, which, upon every 
human calculation, will next year be 
encreased to four. May this calcula- 
tion prove correct ! 

Sentence has been passed, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, upon various 
public characters for libels and other 
political offences. Mr. Flyndell, the 
editor of the Western Luminary, has 
been adjudged eight months’ impri- 
sonment in Exeter gaol, for a libel 
on the Queen, which appeared in his 
paper during the late trial. Mr. 
John Hunt, of the Examiner news- 
paper, has been sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment in Cold Bath- 
fields, for a libel on the House of 
Commons. Maddox, Wooller, and 
Edmonds, for the election of Sir 
Charles Wolseley as _legislatorial 
attorney for the town of Manchester, 
have been respectively adjudged, the 
first, eighteen—the second, filteen— 
and the third, nine months’ confine- 
ment in Warwick gaol, and to find 
security for their good behaviour for 
a certain term, themselves im 400/ 
and two securities in 200/. each. 
Major Cartwright, who was convict- 
ed along with them of a similar of- 
fence, was fined 100/. and discharged. 
This mitigated punishment, with re- 
spect to him, has arisen out of com- 
passion, it is supposed, for his years. 
Sentence has also been passed, at the 
last Sessions of the Old Bailey, doom- 
ing no less than 26 unfortunate crea- 
tures, men and women, to death. 
We remarked that there was not one 
case of murder in the calendar. 
Surely it is high time that our crimi- 
nal code should undergo revision. 
It appears that no less than 107,000 
persons have passed through the pri- 
sous of the united kingdom im the 
year 181s. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tie practice! agric “ulturist is now em- 
ployed in the prep: tration for raising his 
crop of turnips, and harvesting his grasses 

the beginning anal 1c ending of two most 


iportant branches of his industry. At 
this time it may, therefore, be particularly 


useful to commence our Report with a brief 


and condensed abstract of the various me- 
thods for preserving the turnip from the 
ravages of the all-dest TOY ing fly, which 
have been Tat ly put forth by those who 
direct the p! hil sophical and technical pur- 
suits of experimental as well as experienc ‘ed 
farmers. The old prejudice against re- 
search, as beyond the farmer’s reach, or as 
dangerous to his ar is fast wearing 
away, as those en xed in this em ployinent 
becoine better Pr tig l : ai nd, thank § tt »the 
enlightened founders of aggregate meetings 
of the ag ricultural body, for the double 
purpose of inspection of facts, and partici- 
pation of knowledge, Farming is rapidly 
collecting the materials, and adopting the 
arranyrement, as well as assuming the name 
of a Science. 

The laborious author of the Code of 
Agriculture has condensed many of the 


] _— , 5 = 
methods cmp wed to ext pate the fiy— 


amongst which, are rolling the fields at 
nidnight, when the dew is on the ground 3 


drawing tarred boards along the lands, to 
which the flies skip and adhere, (Mr. Paul’s 
trap ;)—train-oil and sulphur used with the 
seed; and preparations of lime: all which 
have been csiedl but with partial and in- 
adequate success. Radish seed has been 
sown with the turnip, as offering food more 
attractive :—the growth of the plant has 
been accelerated by extra quantities of ma- 
nure, with a view to forward it rapidly, 
beyond the power of destruction: the quan. 
tity ot seed has been increased to three 
pounds per acre, the crop carefully weeded, 
and the soil frequently stirred. All these 
are attended with various degrees of benefit. 
Sir John Sinclair himself has recently pro- 
posed to destroy the tly by flame and smoke 

that is, by burning the stubbles and other 
combustibles, on the land. previous to sow- 
ing; but Mr. Paul, of Starston, in Nor- 
folk (the inventor of the fly-trap), a gentle- 
man who has employed a diligent attention 
and vreat acuteness in his experiments to 
destroy the insect, asserts, that this plan 
smnust be abortive, because the flies are then 
not to be found in such ficlds. There are 
— “ ecies which, he says, during the 
win nhabit any thing affording shelter 
te pes anc weather. They ‘are very 
tenacious of life, will remain for some mi- 
nutes immersed in water, or bear severe 
pressure of the thumb and finger, without 
injury. Air. Paul, however. considers that 


one species only, a black insect with yellow 
feet (C/ ryeomees nemorum of Linneus), 
will attack the young turnips. He now de- 
stroys them by what he terms a decoy. He 
sows one headland ridge of his intended 
turnip ficld, on the south side, in May, with 
white turnips. He rolls it down to a very 
level surface. The flies, with their larva, 
assemble here in large quantities, and ma 
be readily caught, by passing the rope | 
rapidly along “the surface, stopping occa- 
sionally to shake the insects to the bottom of 
the catch. Six or seven o'clock, in the 
evenings of warm days, is the best time to 
take them. ‘Thus Mr. Paul conceives, in 
a few years, the fly might be exterminated. 
The present season has been so cold and 
backward, that perhaps it is not, even now, 
too late to employ this plan to advantage ; 
appropriating a single ridge, earliest sown. 
But the contidence Mr. Coke expressed in 
the Northumberland ridge system, at the 
last Holkham Meeting, ‘will probably in- 
cline the farmer to treat Mr. Paul’s plan 
rather as an auxiliary than as a principal. 
It has been stated, by many practical men, 
that horse-hoeing has succeeded where Mr. 
Paul's fly catch has failed: and Mr. He- 
rod, of Creake, Nortolk, a very intelligent 
agriculturist, has witnessed this year the 
destruction of a crop, belonging to a neigh- 
bour, who sowed the same seed, and the 
sainé quantity, with the same drill as him- 
self: the plants looked equally well on both 
lands; Mr. Herod horse-hoed his, and his 
neighbour employed Mr. Paul’s fly-catch. 
Mr. Herod’s crop is safe—his neighbour’ 8 
perished under the devouring insects, a/- 
though a great many were caught. Indeed 
Mr. Coke declared himself certain as to the 
effects of the ridge system, and horse-hoe- 
ing, and that he no longer entertained the 
sinallest fear of being able, in all seasons, 
to secure a crop of turnips. An authority 
so established, will, no doubt, meet the at- 
tention and respect which Mr. Coke has so 
meritoriously earned of the agriculturist. 
The prevalence of northerly winds during 
the month, and the consequent cold show - 
ers, have kept vegetation very backward ; 
and the crops scarcely seem to have made 
any advancement. The haymaking, which, 
ere this time in previous seasons, ‘has been 
approacning to a close, is scarcely begun ; 
particularly in the eastern parts of the 
kingdom: and, from the want of warm 
weather, the crop is generally far more 
scanty than the spring promised. Neither 
are the meadows so abundantly clothed as 
usual. ‘The wheats are short in the stalk, 
and only just coming into ear: in some dis- 
tricts, the wire-worm has injured the spring 
wheats, particularly where sown after tur- 
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nips; but, upon the whole, the appearance 
is good. The barley also is backward, and 
may have received more injury from the 
nipping air than the wheats ; the late sown 
looks the best. The light lands, however, 
havenoreason tocomplain. Beans promisea 
full crop, and the season has been favorable 
for hoeing them. The turnip lands were well 
prepared, and the Swedes are up ; but, in 
some instances, the fly has made consider- 
able ravages. But this crop is in too recent 
4 state to afford any means of fair judg- 
ment. The markets are crowded with stock. 
Fat mutton is greatly depressed ; and the 
holders, who had anticipated a rise, are 
grievously disappointed. Store pigs, which, 
in the eastern parts of the kingdom, are 
cheaper, in Oxfordshire, and the adjoining 
counties, are dear, in consequence of the 
heavy losses which some time since fell upon 
that district ; occasioned by a distemper, 
which carried off a great number of pigs. 
In wool there has been little doing, and that 
little at very low prices. 

The labours of the Committee, appointed 


to consider the agricultural petitions, are 
at length closed; but, at the moment of 
wr. ing this article, we know only, and that 
from a member, that the Report was agreed 
to by a majority of cleven to nine. Two 
of the Committee did not approve of the 
terms of the Report, yet considered that 
the production even of one they did not 
entirely accede to, would be better than 
none at all. The repeal of the Agricul- 
tural Horse Tax has been carried in the 
Ilouse of Commons. The country owes its 
thanks to the talents and perseverance of 
Mr. Curwen, by whose powerful represent- 
ations in the Committee, and in Parlia- 
ment, this boon (as it is called) has been 
extorted. It will give about three per cent. 
upon the value of his rent, to the farmer. 
Such a remission can render no very im- 
portant service to the tenantry ; but, never- 
theless, the victory obtained is momentous 
to the country, since it manifests the deter- 
mination of an independent body, to lessen 
the burdens of taxation. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


(London, June 23.) 


THOUGH no enactinent has been made 
by Parliament since our last report, re- 
specting the foreign trade of the country, 
except the passing of the Bill, regulating 
the timber trade, it is satisfactory to know 
that the Committees of the two Houses 
are assiduously prosecuting their researches 
on the most important subjects of foreign 
trade, agriculture, &c. A statement which 
lias been laid before the House of Lords 
respecting the silk manufactures of this 
country, will probably cause considerable 
surprise to the generality of the public, 
who were hardly aware of the great extent 
to which that manufacture is carried. From 
this statement, it appears that the quantity 
ot raw silk used in England, in 1820, was 
no less than 2,500,000 1b., while that used 
in France, in the same year, was only 
2,000,000 lb. The value of the manufac- 
tured article in England was 12,000,000/. 
sterling. The great increase of our silk 
manufactures is ascribed to the extension 
of the private trade to India, by which the 
manufacturers are enabled to receive more 
frequent supplies than before that system 
Was adopted. So important a branch of 
manufacture, which has confessedly been 
hurtured into maturity, by the aid of the 
prohibitory system, can. hardly be’ sup- 
ported, without the continuance, at least 
in part, of that protection which it has 
—_ mye and it is, therefore, not 

oL. IV, 


probable that any great changes will be 
made in it. 

Cotton. —An extensive purchase of 3,000 
bags of Bengal cotton in one contract, in 
the last week of May, excited some inter- 
est in the market. The quality was fair 
common; the average price 53d. per Ib. 
The transaction, however, took place under 
peculiar circumstances, and, as reported, 
for an exchange of manufactured goods. 
The other purchases amounted to about 
1,300 bales. From the end of May, to 
the middle of the third week of June, the 
market was heavy and without interest, the 
prices rather declined, but without much 
facilitating sales, which amounted in three 
wecks to only 3,250 bags, all in bond. At 
Liverpool, during the same period, the 
market has not presented any improvement 
of prices; but the demand, during the first 
fortnight of this month, was pretty steady, 
though not brisk. The quantity of cotton 
imported into Liverpool, up to June 16, 
shows an extraordinary decrease, when 
compared with that of last year, viz. of 
49,500 bags from America, of 37,300 from 
Brazil, and of 5,100 from the East Indies, 
with an increase of only 1,700 bags from 
the West Indies, the total decrease ex- 
ceeding 90,000 bags, or from 288,000 last 
year, to 197,800 this year. The diminu- 
tion of the supply for the last three weeks 
may be attributed to contrary winds. The 
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cotton delivered from the East India ware- 
houses, in the month of May, was 1,779 
bags for exportation, and 4,775 for hume 
cousumpiion. Ly the accounts up to this 
day, we are happy to find that an improve- 
ment has taken place. The market re- 
wained heavy till Thursday (21 st.), when the 
favourab]: reports from Liverpcol had an 
unmediate effect here. The purchases in the 
last week, consist of 670 Bengal, hdd. a 
O4d.; 200 Surat, bd. a Jd.3 SO Madras, 
7d.3 lbG Sea Island. Lod. a Gd 3 200 
Pernambuco, i2d. a L24d.3; 90 Smyrna, 
tid. a G4d. all in bond; 41 St Domingo, 
Vid. a Old. duty paid. 

The letters trou Liverpool state an un- 
common bt kness in cottons 3 in the first 
three days ot this week the sales exceeded 
8.000 bags, and more business would have 


, 
been cone, bad not the sellers asked an ad- 


vil ol 4d. per lb. 
Svcar.—The market has remained for 
this month past, nearly inthe same state 
sfor Sore ) time pre ceding. The quan- 
tity of new sugars brought forward has 
been inconsiderable ; and they have in ge- 
1 ‘ with a uly sale at the full 
the transactions have 
| a c| ( iii ui to } urchas S 1 ade by 
the g@roce for their unmediate wants 3 
the bet ‘ lucement te lay in a stock, 
while tl ply is so inadequate ; for which 
reason the re shave shown no inclina- 
tion to purchase. Foreign sugars have 
been in general low. At a public sale on 
the Sth inst. 577 chests of Havannah, and 
21 barrels 25 chests of Brazil were sold. 
Tl former. whit t} if Es. good Dos. to 
h7s. Od. middh y ols. to dos. yellow SOs. 
to S2s.: the Pernambuco, white, good 54s. 


iniddling jie. Gd. to 39s. Gd. The prices 
have not since improved. 
| 


The refined market, after a reduction of 


Is. to 2s. seemed likely to revive, but un- 
favourable reports trom the Continent 
checked the nnproving demand. The re- 
qui st was, however, still sufficient to pre- 
vent any accumulation of stock ; and in the 
second weck of this month there was a con- 
siderable demand for goods suitable for the 
Mediterranea kets; after which the 
trade became depressed. The following is 
the latest state nent of the markets. 

The show of new sugars this week 
has greatly improved, both in quality 
and quantity: several of the holders have 
la determination to effect immediate 
sales, and in consequence a reduction of 
Gd. a Ls. perewt. has been submitted to in 
grocery sugars; the other qualities are 
without va . 

The retined market has continued steady 
all the week ; there are no alterations to 
notice in the prices, and there appears to 
be little life in the trade... Molasses are ra- 
ther lows 


By public sale, 231 chests Havannah 
sugars met with no buyers, the greater pro. 
portion was taken in about 2s. lower than 
the previous prices by private contract ; 
tine white at 55s. Gd. and 56s. middling 
40s. Gd. a 52s. : Barbadoes, Bourbon, and 
Brazil sugars went off at nearly the pre- 
vious prices. 


East India sale on Tuesday the 19th 
inst. 


Sugar, 19,523 bags. 

Bourbon, brown.,.2%s. a 25s. 
yellow...26s. a 29s. 6d. 
white ...34s.a 38s. afew lots 40s. 

Bengal, brown ...18s. 6d. a 21s. 6d. 
yellow ds. a3ls. 
white ...35s. 6d. a 36s. 6d. 

Siam, yellow......27s. @ 29s. 6d. 

QTCY......00d18, @ Bs. 
white ......34s. 6d. a 40s. 
fine...43%. a 45s. 


The shipping sugars sold 1s. a 2s. lower: 
grocery descriptions supported the late 
prices. The bill now in progress in Par- 
lament, propesing a new duty, 40s. on 
brown and yellow, 45s. per ewt. on East- 
India white sugars, appears to have no 
effect on the market. 

Average prices of Raw Sugar by Ga- 
zctte :— 


May 26 ........ 338. 94d. 
Fume F vccccrce Se Oe. 
D ecccsece Os ae 

BD sess: cane 23d. 
Be cosvecseen GO 


Coffve.—The reports of the market, up 
to the middle of this month, were unfavour- 
able. The large public sales went off 
heavily ; and a considerable proportion of 
the quantity brought forward was supposed 
to have been taken in on account of the 
languid demand. 

‘The public sales, last week, consisted of 
O14 casks and 1457 bags; notwithstanding 
this extensive quantity, the greater propor- 
tion sold, and on Friday an improvement of 
ls. @ 2s. took place in all descriptions of 
Jamaica coffee: fine middling realised 
L4tis. Gd. and 147s. By private contract, 
a cargo of St. Domingo coffe sold at 112s. 
for money; the request afterwards consi- 
derably improved, and for St. Domingo 
Ll 4s. 6d. was offered. 

This week the market appears fluctua- 
ting: on Wednesday two extensive parcels 
of St. Domingo coffee went off with much 
briskness, casks at 115s. Gd. and bags at 
Ils. Gd.: on Thursday the demand for 
foreign coffee again became languid, and a 
large parcel of St. Domingo met with no 
buyers at lly. Gd and LiGs.; the quality 
of the latter was, however, of inferior de- 
scripuon to the parcels of Wednesday. 
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Jamaica coffee sold with some briskness at 
an advance of 2s. a 3s. per ewt. The 
public sale on Friday consisted of Havan- 
nah coffee, which was all withdrawn, fine 
ordinary at 119s. good ordinary 117s. 6d. ; 
there were offers at 117s. Gd. for the for- 
mer, which is nearly the present price by 
private contract: generally, foreign coffee 
may be stated heavy ; British Plantation 
in good demand, at the advance of 2s. to 
ds. per cwt. 

Atthe East India sale, on Tuesday, 1521 
bags of coffee all sold at a considerable ad- 
vance. There is scarcely any Mocha left 
unsold. 

Indigo.—The prices of indigo are little 
varied, and the market will probably con- 
tinue without interest until the result of the 
sale at the India House transpires: the 
general premium on the purchases of last 
sale is 2d. a 3d. per Ib. In the warehouses, 
sold and unsold, it is estimated there are 
13,000 chests. 

Spices, §c.—The India Company have 
declared for sale 13th August, 

Company’s Cinnamon. . 130,000 Ib. 

Nutmegs .....206---- 100,000 

MEAG. cc6sdcciseasdey Gee 

Pepper, Black ....... 2,855 bags 

Saltpetre ..........2. 1,000 tons 

Tea.—At the East India sale, which 
finished last week, Bohea sold at 2s. 34d. 
to 2s. dd. (4d. to 1d. higher than last sale.) 
Common Congou 2s. 6d. a 2s. 75d. Cid. to 
13d. higher); and finer sorts 2s. 7$d. a 3s. 
(ld. lower than last sale.) Since the sale, 
Boheas have realised prices a shade higher, 
2s. dd. being now the lowest market price. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands. —The rum 
market is exceedingly heavy, on account of 
the considerable arrivals, and several parcels 
have been forced on sale; parcels of low 
Leewards, 300 puncheons, have been sold 
at ls. dd. ; the general price, however, can- 
hot be stated solow ; very inferior Jamaica 
ls. Od.: with the exception of these parcels 
forced upon the market, the purchases are 
inconsiderable.—Brandy is still held with 
much firmness, but few sales are reported ; 
Cognac, best marks 3s. 4d. a 3s. Gd., other 
marks 3s. a 3s. 2d. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The prices 
of tallow are a shade lower since Tuesday 
last, and notwithstanding the principal 
holders will not sell at the present rates, 
yet the market continues languid and de- 
clining—In hemp or flax there is little 
alteration. 





Foreign CoMMERCE. 


St. Petersburg, 28th May.—Above 200 
Vessels, the greater part with goods, have 
already arrived ; but only a small part of 
their cargoes is yet at market, as the un- 
loading goes on rather slowly. English 
refined sugars C. B. are sold at 50 r., H. D. 
at OL r. (payment weekly) ; fine Havannah 
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coffee 58 a 59 r., white Havannalh suvars 
at 302 r. with Ir. earnest. and at Stor. 
with 5 r. earnest; the remainder payable in 
four months. Manilla sugars at 20 r. pay- 
able in six months.—7'allow. From 200 
to 250,000 poods have been sold. Yellow, 
on the spot, 155 r. for delivery, 150 r. all 
down ; soap tallow 136 r. to 137 r. for that 
on the spot, 133 r. for delivery. In white, 
hardly any thing doing ; it may be had at 
140 r.—Hemp. 500,000 poods have been 
sold; mostly such as is on the spot; because 
the chief purchasers, the Americans, are 
not willing or able to wait for the arrivals 
of the new article—Hemp Oil. 300,000 

s have been purchased ; of which, at 
least, 100,000 poods on speculation to sell 
again. This article is now dull, and might 
probably be had at 94r.—F lax. On the 
whole, 100,000 poods have been sold. No- 
thing has been done this fortnight: 12 
head is not to be bought under 150 r. all 
paid down, or 155 r. with earnest; and 
9 head not under 125 r. with earnest, or 
120 r. all down.—Bristles. Our stock is 
small, and the demand great; so that 80 r. 
to 65 r. are willingly given for the first sort, 
22 r. to 23 r. for the second, 27 r. to 37 r. 
for Souchay, and 120 r. for Akalkas.— 
Horse-tails. The first sort, last sold at 
55 r., is not to be had ; for the second sort, 
which is still more in demand, 22 r. to 23 r. 
according to quality, have been given.— 
Yellow Wax. Not.in much demand, and 
therefore to be had at the very reasonable 
price of 72 r.—Linsced. Some purchases 
for English account, have been made at 
28 r. to $2 r., according to quality. 

Riga, 25th May.—Hemp. It seems 
there is very little clean at market, and this 
sort being the most in request, our good 
Ukraine has been bought at 112r. As 
the quantity of outshot at market is, of 
course, large in proportion as that of clean 
is small, it is probable the price will fall. 
—F lax is not lower, but there seems to be 
little demand.—TJuallow. Yellow crown, 
155 r. 

June 1. — The prices are unchanged, 
There has been a brisk demand for hemp 
this week: but nothing doing on flax. 
Hemp-oil is held at 97r. Pot-ashes have 
been sold at 97r. at which price there are 
purchascrs, but 100r. are now asked. e- 
fined Sugars have been little enquired for 
this week. Hamburgh middling held at 
30 cop. but only 294 cop. offered. Ha- 
vannah sugars white middling have been 
sold at 194 cop. yellow at 13 cop. for four 
months’ credit 16 cop. ready money are 
offered, and 164 cop. asked for Brazil 
white —Salt. Terravecchia 65 r. Cadiz 52r. 
St. Ubez 56 to 57r. St. Martin or Noir- 
moutier greyish, 46 to 47s. fine Liverpool, 
(being scarce) 58 to 60, Liverpool rock salt 
80 r. per last of 18 barrels. 

Hamburgh, June 9.—Coffie. There has 
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been a good demand, and the prices con- 
tinue steady —Suviurs This week there 
has been a tolerable demand for Ham- 
burgh refined. The fixed price for good 
ordinary is 13}, which may be taken as a 
standard for the other sorts. Lumps of 
good middle quality remain steady at 11d. 
Very little has been doing in raw sugars, 
except a large parcel of Brazil brown at 73. 
Yellow and brown Havannah are in no re- 
quest, and several parcels of mixed quality 
might be had at 8d.; but white, ot which the 
stock is small, especially of dry middle 
quality, is in demand at 124d. to I3d. 
June 1b—Coffe. Owing to a pretty 


brisk demand the prices are still firmer. 
Suvar. There has been a good deal doing ° 


in our retined this week, and the prices of 


the finer descriptions are a little higher. 
Raw goods as before: fine white, bemg 
scarce, is in demand, and steady in price, 
and the inferior sorts dull, we having an 
abundant supply. 


CJuly, 


Odessa, May W.— The Turkish go- 
vernment have stopped all ships that have 


sailed from this port since the middle oft 


April, without distinction of flags, and 


obliged them to deliver their cargoes (of 


wheat) into the corn magazines of Constan- 
tinople, on receipt of their value at the 
market price. This is probably to appease 
the populace, who were enraged at the cap- 
ture of Gcorn ships from Egypt. This 
proceeding, however, injures our trade, 
and leads to unpleasant differences with 
the Spanish, Danish and Italian houses, 


who have ordered this corn. I91 ships of 


various nations, one with the flag of Jeru- 
salem, have arrived here from January to 
April. Sailed 102. 


Spain, June 11 —Complaints are re- 


ceived from all parts of the kingdoin, of 


the increase of smuggling, which is carricd 
on by main force, and in open day, in spite 
of all the vigilance and activity of the 
officers. 





WORKS PREPARING 


Mr. Lowe, Author of the Statistical Ar- 
ticles on England and France in Mr, Na- 
pier’s Supplement to the Encyclopadia 
[ritannica, is preparing for the Press an 
@ictavo Volume, entitled ** The Prospects 
of England in Agriculture, Trade, and 
Finance,with a Comparison in these Respects 
between England and France.” 

A Reprint of that very rare and curious 
litle Manual, Arthur Warwick's ** Spare 
Minutes,”’ or Resolved Meditations and 
Premeditated Resolutions. This Edition 
will be printed mm super royal L6mo. with 
Fac-sumiles of the singular Emblematical 
Frontispieces, together with the. explana- 
tory Poems of Frances Quarles and George 
| ithe Ts. 

Essays on the Formation and Publica- 
tion of Opinions, and on other Subjects, in 
one Vol. &vo. 

A Treatise on the Game of Chess, in. 
cluding the Games of the Anonymous 
Madonese, and the Traite des Amateurs, and 
containing many remarkable Situations, 
Original as well as Selected. By John 
Cochrane, Esq. in one large Vol. 8vo. 
Illustrated by numerous Diagrams, and 
with an Engraved Frontispiece. 

The Publishers of Moses’s Etchings 
from Retch's Outlines to the Faustus of 
Givethe, have engaged a Gentleman of Lite- 
rary Euinence to prepare a Translation of 
a considerable portion of that wild and 
singular play into English Blank Verse. 
A brief Abstract of the several Scenes will 
unite those Translations, and form a con. 

nected Story ; 1 not being deemed advisa. 
ble to translate the whole, for reasons which 


FOR PUBLICATION. 


every reader of Gocthe will readily admit. 
The Work will form an Octavo Volume, 
and will be published in the course of next 
month. 

Temper, a Tale, by Mrs. Taylor, of 
Ongar. 

Dr. Adam Dods will soon publish, the 
Physician’s Guide, being a popular Disser- 
tatwn on Fevers, Inflammations, and all 
Diseases connected with them. 

Mr. Wm. James has in the Press, the 
Naval History of Great Britain, from 1793 
to 1820, in four Octavo Volumes, with a 
separate Volume of Tables. 

William Haygarth, Esq. is preparing for 
the Press, the [listory of the Roman Em- 
pire, trom the Accession of Augustus to 
the Death of the Younger Antoninus, which 
itis expected will not exceed two Quarto 
Volumes. 

Mr. T. C. Hansard is printing in a 
QJuarto Volume an Historical Sketch of the 
Origin and Progress of Printing; includ- 
ing the Process of Stereotyping, and of Li- 
thographic Printing. 

Mr. James Henderson will soon pub- 
lish, a Copious History of Brazil, m 
Quarto, with thirty Plates and Maps. 

Happiness; a ‘Tale, for the Grave ani 
Gay: two Post Octavo Volumes. 

A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. F. 
Thruston, with his Portrait. 

Mr. 8. F. Gray has in the Press, in 
Two Octavo Volumes, a Natural Arrange- 

ment of British Plants, preceded by an 
Introduction to Botany. 

Practical Observations on Cold and 
Warm Bathing; with an Account of the 
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principal Watering Places in Scotland and 
England. By Mr. James Miller. ' 

A Treatise on the Principles of Bridges 
by Suspension, with reference to the Cate- 
nary. and exemplified by the Cable Bridge 
now in Progress over the Strait of Menai. 
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Prudence and Principle, a Tale, by the 
Author of Rachel. 

The Plays and Poems of Shakspeare, by 
the late Edmond Malone, Edited by Mr. 
Boswell, with a New Portrait, Ac. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities, Architecture, and Fine Arts. 


The Architectural Antiquities of Rome, 
Measured and Delineated by G. L. Taylor 
and Edward Cresy, Architects, fol. Part I. 
l/. Ll». Ga. : Proots, 21. 2s. 

Physiognomical Portraits, Part II. im- 
perial 8vo. 17. ls. : Proofs, 27. 2s. 

(ierman Scenery, No. [. consisting chiefly 
of Views in Vienna and on the Danube, 
with its principal Tributary Streams, &c. 
from Drawings by Capt. Batty. Royal 
bvo. L2s. Proofs, 4to. 18s. 

Picturesque Buildings in Normandy, 
Sketehed from Nature, and Drawn on 
Stone, by S. Prout. No. [. folio, 8s. 

Ancient Wilts, by Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart. Sth and last Part, 4/. 4s. 
large Paper, Gl. Gs. Complete in 5 Parts, 
Z1/ 

Sixteen Engravings from Real Scenes, 
supposed to be described in the Novels and 
Tales of the ** Author of Waverley.”” En- 
craved by W. H. Lizars from Drawings 
by Alex. Nasmyth. l2mo. 10s, 8vo. 16s. 


Biography. 

Memoirs of James the Second, King of 
England, &c. &c. Collected from various 
Authentic Sources. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 
Wm. Pitt. By George Tomline, DD. 
Bishop of Winchester. 2d Edit. 3 Vols. 
vo. 1 Gs. 

Oliver Cromwell and his Times. By 
Thomas Cromwell. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of Queens, Mlustrious and Cele- 
— By Mary Hays. 8vo. 5 Portraits, 
_ Memoirs of Count Borawlaski, contain- 
ing a Sketch of his Travels, with an Account 
of his Reception at the Different Courts of 
antees &c. &c. with a Portrait. 8vo. 
2s. 

Education. 

_A View of the Elementary Principles of 
ducation, Founded on the Study of the 
Nature of Man, 12mo. By J. G. Spurz- 
ham, MD. 7s. Gd. 

Elements of Astronomy, by A. Picquot. 
l2mo. Fs. 6d. 

__ ‘A Slight Sketch of an Easy Method of 

“caching Languages, by Lieut.-Col. A. 
W, Light. 8vo. Ls. Gd. 

History. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of london, with Biographical An- 
ccdotes of Royal and Distinguished Per- 


sons, deduced from Records, State-papers, 
and Manuscripts, and from other Original 
and Authentic Sources. By John Bayley, 
Esq. FAS. In Two Parts. Part I. 30. 13s. 
Gd. Imperial 4to. 7/. 7s. 

Oriental History ; A Chronological Re- 
trospect, or Memoirs of the Principal 
Events in Mohammedan I[listory, from the 
Death of the Arabian Legislator to the 
Accession of the Emperor Akbar, and the 
Establishment of the Mogul Empire in 
Hindostan. By Major David Price, of 
the Kast India Company’s Service. 3 Vols. 
4to. 7. 17s. 6d. 

A Compendium of the History of Jewish 
Kings; for the Amusement and Instrue- 
tion of Young Persons, with sixteen colour- 
ed Engravings. 1l8mo. 3s. 

A History of the Persecutions endured 
by the Protestants of the South of France ; 
and more especially of the Department of 
Gard, during the Years 1814, 1815, 1816, 
&c. including a Defence of their Conduct 
from the Revolution to the present Period. 
By Mark Wilks. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 


Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology. 

The History of the Plague, as it has 
lately appeared in the Islands of Malta, 
(iozo, Corfu, Cephalonia, &c. detailing 
important Facts illustrative of the Specific 
Contagion of that Disease, with Particulars 
of the Means adopted for its Eradication. 
By J. D. Tully, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Essays on Hypochondriasis, and other 
Nervous Affections. By John Reid, MD. 
8vo. 12s. 

An Account of the Rise, Progress, and 
Decline of the Fever, lately Epidemical in 
Ireland, together with Communications 
from + Physicians in the Provinces, and 
various official Documents. By F. Bar- 
ker, MD. and J. Cheyne, MD. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 11. Gs. 


Miscellaneous. 

An Autumn near the Rhine, or, Sketches 
of Courts, Society, and Scenery in Ger- 
many; with a Tour in the Taurus Moun- 
tains in 1820. Second Edition: to which 
are now added Translations from Schiller, 
Goethe, and other German Poets. 8vo, 14s. 

The Young Infidel: a Fire-side Reverie. 
By a Friend to Truth. 12mo. 4s. 

The Principles and Doctrine of Assur. 
ances, Annuities on Lives, and Contingent 
Reversions, Stated and Explained. By 
William Morgan, FRS. 8vo. 12s. 
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Culinary Chemistry, exhibiting the 
Scientitic Principles of Cookery, with Ob- 
servations on the Chemical Constitution and 


Nutritive Qualities of different Kinds of 


Food. With Plates. b2meo. Us. 6¢. 

The Old English Squire, a Poem in 
Ten Cantos. By John Careless, Esq. 
Illustrated with Plates, by one of the Fa- 
niily. Imperial vo. 1A Ds. Gd. 

Personal Narrative of a Private Soldier 
who served in the 42d Highlanders tor 12 
Years during the late War. 12mo. 6s. 

Sketches of the Domestic Manners and 
Institutions of the Romans. 12mo. 7s. 

Lucidus Ordo; an Analytical Course 
of Studics on the several Branches of Mu- 
sical Science, with a new Order of Tho- 
rough-DPass Desiynation. by J. Relfe. 
ito. Its. 

The Works of John Dryden, in eigh- 
tecn Volumes, with Notes,and a Life of 
the Author. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
vo. Of. Os. 

The Automatical Camera Obscura, ex- 
hibiting Scenes from Nature. By Thos. 
Towne. eine. 3s. 

A Manual of Mineralogy; containing 
an Account of Simple Minerals, and also, 
a Description and Arrangement of Moun- 
tain Rocks. By Robert Jameson. vo. Los. 

An Essay on Slander and Scandal. 
Ss. Gd. : 

Farewell Letters to a Few Friends in 
Britain and America, on returning to Ben- 
eal, in L821. By William Ward, of Se- 
rampore. l2mo. ts. 

A Selection of the ¢ orrespondence of 
Lannwus, and other Naturalists, from the 
Original Jianuscripts. Dy Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith, MD. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1. 10s. 

Remarkable Providences; or the Mer- 
cies of God Exemplified, in many extra- 
ordinary Lustances of Men, Women, and 
Children, being almost miraculously pre- 
served from Premature Death. Collected 
and Arranged from various Sources, by 
Joseph Taylor. L2mo. 6s. Gd. 

An Essay on the Sentiments of Attrac- 
tion, Adaptation, and Variety. By Wm. 
Hlowison. L8mo. abe, 

A Treatise on Geodesic Operations ; or 
County Surveying, Land Surveying, and 
Levelling. Ly Isaac Robson. With Plates. 


Bvo. Lbs. 


Natural Histor 

Elements of the Philosophy of Plants: 
containing the Scientific Principles of Bo. 
tany; Nomenclature, Theory of Classifica- 
Gon, Phytography, Anat iV, Chemistry, 
Physiology, Ecography, and Diseases of 
Plants: with a History of the Science, and 
Practical Illustrations. By A. P. Decan- 
dolle and K. Sprengell. ‘Translated from 
the German. Bvo. lds. 

General and Particular Descriptions of 
the Vertebrated Animals, arranged con- 
formably to the Modern Discoveries and 


Improvements in Zoology. By Edward 
(irifiith. Part I, containing Order Qua- 
drumana. 35 Plates, 4to. 1/. 5s. 


Novels, fe. 

Rank and Fashion! or the Mazes of 
Life; a Novel, in3 Vols. By Mr. Frere. 
ld. Is. 

Hallantyne’s Novelist’s Library, Vols. 
II. and ILI. royal Svo. Containing Smol- 
let’s Novels and Translations. 2/. 16s. 

The Hermit’s Cave, or the Fugitive’s 
Retreat. By Zara Wentworth. 4 Vols. 
l2mo. 12. 

The Ayrshire Legatces, or the Pringle 
Family. 12mo. 7s. 


Poetry, and the Drama. 

The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullus. 
Translated, with a Preface, and Notes. By 
the Hon. George Lamb. Two Vols. Fools- 
cap Svo. 12s. 

Lays on Land. By Ismael Fitzadam, 
formerly able Scaman on board the 
Frigate. Foolscap ivo. 7s. 

Poems by a Clergyman. In Two Parts, 





bis. 

The Union of the Roses, a Tale of the 
Fitteenth Century. vo. 7s. Gd. 

Damon and Pytlias, a Tragedy. 8vo. 
os. Gd. 

The Garden of Florence, and other 
Poems. By John Hamilton. Foolscap 
vo. 7s. 

Poems and Translations, from Schiller. 
bvo. l2s. 

The Lord of the Desert; Sketches ot 
Scenery, Foreign and Doniestic ; Odes ; 
and other Poems. By David Carey, Esq. 
Foolscap &vo. 7s. 

Cleone, Summer's Sun-set Vision, the 
Confession, with other Poems and Stanzas. 
By Oscar. Foolscap &vo. Gs, Gd. 

Zayda, a Spanish Tale, in Three Cantos ; 
and other Poems, Stanzas, and Canzonets. 
Foolscap Svo. 5s. 

Political Economy. 

The Restoration of National Prosperity, 
shown to be immediately Practicable. By 
the Author of ** Junius Identified.”’ 8vo. 
Ss. Gd. 

A Series of Tables, exhibiting the Gain 
and Loss to the Fundholder, arising from 
the Fluctuations in the Valve of the Cur- 
rency, from 1800 to 1821. By Robert 
Mushet, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 


Theology. 

Practical Sermons. By Abraham Rees, 
DD. Vol. IIT. and IV. 8vo. 1. 4s. 

The Old Testament, arranged on thx 
Basis of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, in Histori- 
cal and Chronological Order, in such man- 
ner, that the Books, Chapters, Psalms, 
Prophecies, &c. may be read as one con- 
nected History, in the very Words of the 
authorized Translation. By the Rev. 
George Townsend, MA. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Two Vols. 8vo. 14 16s. 











iszl.} 


An Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer; 
for the Editication of Youth, intended as a 
Sequel to a Series of Theological ‘Tracts, 
brought forward under Royal Patronage, 
and Ecclesiastical Approbation. By Mrs. 
Hake. 18mo. Is. Gd. 

The Christian Temper; or Lectures on 
the Beatitudes. By the Rey. John Leif- 
child. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 


Personal Narrative of ‘Travels to the 
Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent, 
during the Years 1799-1804. By Alex- 
ander de Humboldt, and Aimé Bonpland ; 
with Maps, Plans, &c. Written in French, 
by Alexander de Humboldt; and Trans- 
lated into English, by Helen Maria Wil- 
liams. Vol. V. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, &c. &c. during the 
Years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820. By 
Sir Robert Ker Porter. Vol. I. 4to. 
4]. l4s. 6d. 

A Ten Years’ Residence in France, 
during the severest Part of the Revolu- 
tion; from the Year 1787 to 1797, con- 
taining various Anecdotes of some of the 
most Remarkable Personages of that Pe- 
riod. By Charlotte West. 8vo. Ss. Gd. 

Sketches of India, written by an Officer, 
for Fire-Side Travellers at Home. 8vo. 
lds. Gd. 

Travels of Cosmo the Third, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, through England, during 
the Reign of King Charles the Second 
(1669) translated from the Italian Manu- 
script, in the Laurentian Library at Flo- 
rence; to which is prefixed, a Memoir of 
his Life, illustrated with a Portrait of his 
Highness, and Thirty-nine Views of the 
Metropolis, Cities, Towns, and Noblemen’s 
and Gientlemen’s Seats, as delineated at 
that Period, by Artists in the Suite of Cos- 
mo. 4to. 4/. 4s. 

A Memoir of the Operations of the Bri- 
tish Army in India, during the Mahratta 
War of 1817, 1818, and 1819. By Lieut. 
Col. Valentine Blacker, 4to. with a sepa- 
rate Vol. of Plates and Maps. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

Travels in South Europe, from Modern 
Writers, with Remarks and Observations ; 
exhibiting a connected View of the Geo- 
graphy and present State of that Division of 
the Globe. By the Rev. William Bing- 
ley, MA. 12mo. 6s. Gd. 

Italy. By Lady Morgan. Two Vols. 
4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 

Recollections of a Classical Tour through 
various Parts of Greece, Turkey, and Italy, 
in the Years 1818 and 1819. By Peter 
Edmund Laurent. dto. 1/. 18s. 

An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, 
and of its Inhabitants; with ‘I'ravels in 
that Island. By John Davy, MD. to. 
3l. 13s. Gd. 
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Foreign Books imported. 

Simonde de Sismondi, Histoire des Fran- 
gais. Premiére livraison, comprenant I’ His- 
toire Nationale du [Ve. jusqu’au Xe. siecle 
sous les Merovingiens et les Carlevingiens. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Lamouroux, Exposition Méthodique des 
Genres de Ordre des Polypiers, avee leur 
Description et celles des principales Espé- 
ces, figurés dans 84 planches ; les 63 pre- 
micéres appartenant a l’Histoire Naturelle 
des Zoophytes, d’Ellis et Solander. (irand 
in 4to. 32. 

Mémoires du Muséum d'Histoire Na- 
turelle, par les Professcurs de eet Etablisse- 
ment, Quatriéme Année, ler. Cahier. in 
4to. et Souscription pour trois autres, 4to. 
avec fig. 5/. 5s. ; papier velin, 10/. 10s. 

Annales des Mines, ou Recucil de Mé- 
moires sur ]’Exploitation des Mines et sur 
les Sciences qui s’y rapportent. Livraison 
I. pour 1821, et Souscription pour trois au- 
tres, 20s. 

Fodéré, Voyage aux Alpes Maritimes, 
ou Histoire Naturelle Agraire, Civile et 
Medicale du Comté de Nice et pays limi- 
trophes ; enrichi de Notes de Comparaison 
avec d’autres Contrées. 2 Vols. 8vo. los. 

Marquis de Foresta, Lettres sur la Sicile 
écrites pendant l’été de 1805. 2 Vols. Bvo. 
lds. 

Latreille, Recherches sur les Zodiaques 
Egyptiens. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Les Oiseaux et les Fleurs, Allegories 
Morales d’Azz-Eddin Elmocaddessi, pub- 
li¢es en Arabe, avee une Traduction et des 
Notes, par M. Garein. &vo. 21s. 

Joubert, Manuel de l’Amateur des Es- 
tampes. tom. 2, &vo. 14s. 

Costumes, Meeurs, et Usages de tous les 
Peuples ; suite de gravures colorices avec 
Explications, par Eyriés. Premiere et Se- 
conde Livraison. Gr. in 8vo. each Us. 

Comte de Lasteyrie, Collection de Ma- 
chines, d’Instrumens, Utensiles, Construc- 
tions, Appareils, etc. employés dans I’ Eco- 
nomie Rurale, Domestique, et Industri- 
elle, d’apres les Desseins faits dans diverses 
Parties de l'Europe. tom. [. contenant 10 
livraisons, avec 5 planches. In 4to. 24. 10s. 

Histoire des six derniers Mois de la Vie 
de Joachim Murat, publi¢e 4 Naples par 
le Général Colletta. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Paris, ou le Paradis des Femmes, par 
Madame Emilie de P * * *. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
10s. 6d, 

De Meistre, Voyage autour de ma Cham- 
bre, suivie du Lepreux de la Cité d’Aoste, 
18mo. Nouvelle Edition, 2s. 6d. 

L. P. de Jussieu, Antoine et Maurice ; 
ouvrage qui a obtenu le prix proposé par la 
Societe Royale pour l’Amélioration des 
Prisons en Faveur du meilleur Livre desti- 
née a etre donné en Lecture aux Déténus. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de 
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J. J. Rousseau, composée de Documens 
Authentiques, et dont une Partie est restee 
inconnue jusqu’ a ce jour, et d’une Biogra- 
phie de ses Contemporains, considerés dans 
leurs rapp rts avec cet Homme ct lebre ; 
suivie de Lettres Inédites. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Li. 2s. 

Essai Chronologique sur les Hivers les 
plus rigoureux depuis 396 ans avant J. C. 
jusqu’en 1620 inclusivement; suivi de 
quelques Re cherches sur les Effets les plus 
singuliers de la Foudre, depuis 1676 jus- 
qu’en L821. Par Gi. P. dvo. 

Tableaux Chronologiques de I’ Histoire 
Ancienne et Moderne, pour Il’ Instruction de 


mon Fils. Par J. G. Thouret, Membre 
de l’Assemblée Constituante, auteur de 
l’Abrégé des Révolutions de l’ Ancien Gou- 
vernement Frangais. Premiere Partie, de- 
puis les tems les plus recules jusqu’a l’ere 
chrétienne, oblong folio, 2/. 8s. 

Anecdotes du le. Siecle, ou Collection 
inédite d’Listoriettes et d’Anecdotes Re. 
centes, de Traits et de Mots peu connus, 
d’Aventures singulieres, de Citations, de 
Rapprochemens divers, et de Pieces cu- 
rieuses, pour servir a l’Histoire des Murs 
et de I’Esprit du Siccle ot nous vivons 
compare aux Siecles passés. Par J. A. S. 
Collin de Plancy. 2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. 
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Alexander Law, of the Commercial 
Road, Stepney, founder; for an improved 
mode of forming bolts and rails for ship 
fastenines, &c.— May Ist. 

William Thomas and Joseph Lobb, of 
sithney, Cornwall; for a machine for cut- 
ting and preparing lay or lea ground for 
tillage with less expence, and in a shorter 
time than by the present mode of plough- 
inv: and also for renewing grass land, 
lay or lea ground, with seeds, without 
destroying the surface.—May Ist. 

Robert Delap, of belfast, Ireland, mer- 
chant; for inyprovements in producing ro- 
tatory motion. — May Ist. 

Richard Jones Tomlinson, of Bristol, 
merchant ; for an improved rafter for roofs, 
or beam for other purposes.—May 3d. 

John Redhead, of Heworth, Durham, 
engineer and mariner: and William 
Parrey, of East Lane, Walworth, master 


ATENTS. 


mariner; for certain improvements in pro- 
pelling vessels. — May 5th. 

Aaron Manby, of Horseley near Sipton, 
Staffordshire, iren-master; for tmprove- 
ments in manufacturing steam-engines.— 
May th. 

Samuel Hall, of Basford, Notts, cotton- 
spinner; for an improvement in the manu- 
facture of starch.—-May ‘th. 

George Frederick Eckstein, of High Hol- 
born, ironmonger; for certain improve- 
ments in cooking apparatus.—May 9th. 

John Mavor, of Shawbury, and Robert 
Cook, of Shrewsbury, Salop; for certain 
improvements in machinery for raising 
water, which is to be denominated Hydra- 
gogue.— May 9th. 

Robert Paul, of Starton, Norfolk, and 
Samuel Hart, of Redenhall-with-Harleston, 
Norfolk ; for an improvement in springs 
for carriages.—May 17th. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


The Rev. Georve Thoinas Plummer instituted to 
the Kectory of Northhill, in Cornwall, on the 
preseutat on of F. H. Rodd, Esq. of Trebartha- 

il, voll by the death of the Rev. J. Veryard 
Drutton.—The Rev. J. H. Ridley, to the Hectory 
of Abinwer, Surrey, tovether with that of Newdi- 


ve, in the same eounty.—The Rev. Edward 

tieawool, MAA. te be Master of the Grammar 

ol at Dartford The Marquis of Bucking- 

un has appointed the Rev. C.S. Bennett, MA. 

Rev tor of Avington, to be his Lordship’s Domestic 

(haplain.-The Rev. Thomas Gronon, to the 
Livi of Cadoxton, near Neath. 


OXFORD. —Chancellor’s Prizes. That for the 
ish Essay" The Study of Modern History,” 

s awarded to Daniel Kevte Sandford. BA. of 
(heist Church, and son of the Right. Rev. Pr. Sand- 
tore of the Bishops of the Scots Episcopal 
‘ phare . bal n! nrvh. 

Phe Latin Essay—* De Aucuriis et Auspiciis 
apud Antiquos,”—Chas. J. Plamer, BA. late of 


baliol, now of Oriel College, son of the Right 
Sir Thomas Plamer, Master of the Rolls. 
Latin Verses, “ Rleusis,"—The Hon. Georre Wm. 
| erick Hown rs or Christ ¢ hure h, son ot Vis. 
Morpeth, aud ot son of the Farl of Car. 

‘ ! me ntleman obtained also Sir 


Rover New te’s Prize for the Buclish Poem, the 


CAMBRIDGE.—Master of Arts—B. H. Malkin, 
Fellow ot Trinity. Bachelor in Civil Law—J. P. 
Wood, of ditto. Bachelors of Arts—L. A. Cliffe, 
and ©. Best, of St. John’s; C.S. Girdlestone, of 
Cains College; C. Birch, of Catherine-hall; T. 
Foster, Emmanuel College; S. Chariton, and 
G. L. Harvey, of Sidney Sussex College. 

The Chancellor’s Gold Medal for the best English 
Poem, is adjudged to Thos. Babington Macaulay, 
Scholar of Trinity Collece—Subject, *“* Evening.”°— 
Sir Win. Browne's Three Gold Medals for the pre- 
sent year have been adjudged as follows :—Greck 
Ode —** "Qxuexvog o Trreclopies,”” to Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, Fellow of King’s College. 

Latin Ode—* Maria Scotorum Regina,” to 
Chas. Fursdon, of Downing College. Epigram— 
« Exouley aqua oradatwr,” to Edward Baines of 
Christ College. 

The Vice-Chancellor has selected the following 
exercise Houoris causa. 

Greek Ode—Motto, ** Expectes eadem,” &c. 
Latin Qde ——— “ Barbitonparieshabebit,"&c. 
——— “Lauro cinge volens,” &e. 
Epigrams ——— “ Conaimer tenues grandia.” 
——— * | abhor n'timus,” 
———— * Ouisqnis es,” &e. 
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BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Mi "he re the 
Neighbourhood. 


Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed, it will be always in London or the 
So also of the Residences of the Attorneys, whose names are placed after a [. 


T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 


Gazettc—May 19 to June 19. 


Rinnsum, W. B. Stamford, grocer. [Jeys, Chan- 
cery-lane. ©. , 

Devereux, W. H. George-street, Mansion-house- 
<treet, merchant. (Watkins, 2, Stone-buildings, 
jncolw’s-inn = T. : : 

ancient Putney, ironmonger. [Cobb, Cle- 
ment’s inn. Le s ce : 

helsev, Ben, Nuneaton, Warwick, innkeeper. 
‘Constable, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, C. 

King, W. Worcester, draper. (Vizard, 50, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, © 

Mavers, M. Yarmouth, merchant, 
cing-lane, ye P 

Morvan, dames, Stroud, Gloucester, linen-draper. 

Pearson, Pump-court, Temple, C. 

Poond, €. and W. H. Pound, Cloth-fair, woollen. 
draners, [\Watson, 7, Castle-st. Falcon-sq. T. 

Kicharlsen, G Horncastle, Lincoln, grocer. [Nor- 
ris, 32, John-street, Bedford-row. C. 

Sealy, H. W. Stamford, upholsterer. [Pearse, 17, 
Salisburv-square. T. 

spencer, W. Bristol, corn-factor. {Hicks, Bart- 
lett’s-buildings, Holborn. C, 

Stodart, R. and M. Stodart, Strand, booksellers. 
(Gale, Basinghall-street. T. 
‘Thompson, Henry, Sentcoates, York, merchant, 
‘Howman, 6, Union-court, Old Broad-st. ©. 
Wall, R. Sutton-street, Soho, carpenter. [Shuter, 
Millbank-street, Westminster. T. 

\illiams, L. W. Fleet-street, wine-merchant. 
(Lewis, Crutehed-friars. T 

Wolferstan, J. Chichester, ironmonger. [Comer- 
ford, Copthall-court, Throgmorton-strect. T. 


(Jones, Min- 


May 22.—Atkinson, J. Holme, Westmoreland, 
manufacturer. [Beverley, Temple. C. 

Brown, A. J, Portsmouth, grocer, (Collett, Chan- 
cery-lane. C. 

Day, ‘T. Blackman-street, Southwark, stock-bro- 
ker. [Shuter, Millbank-st. Westminster. T. 


Eastwood, John, Liverpool, haberdasher. (John, 
Palsgrave-place, Tempile-bar. C. 
Fairchild, J. L. Thurlby, Lincoln, farmer. [Wil- 


lis, 3, Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street. C, 

Ford, G.S. Great Bush-lane, Cannon-street, wine- 
merchant, [Taylor, Furnival’s-inn. T. 

Ford, W. Holt, Worcester, farmer. [Platt, New 
Kosweil-court. C. 

Gibbons, J. and R. Hibbert, Great Prescott-st. 
Goodman’s-fields, bricklayers. (Eyles, 15, Wor- 
ship-street-road. T. 

Henley, J. Sol’s-row, Hampstead-road, rectifier. 
[DPruce, Billiter-square. T. 

Hughes, J. Cheltenham, wine-merchant. [Wil- 
liams, Lincoln’s-inn. C. 

Irving, . - jun. Carlisle, grocer. [Addison, Staple- 
Inn. . 

Jenks, F, Bromyard, Hereford, tanner. [Wil- 
liams, Lincoln’s-inn, Old-square. C. 

Ramsay, T. St. Mary-bill, wine merchant. prone 

_ don, Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street. T. 

Savell, J. Copenhagen-wharf, Limehouse, timber- 
merchant. [Duthie, 20, John-st. Adelphi. T. 

Shaw, J. Stratford, dealer in flour. {Cuppage, Old 

_ Broad-street. 

“inith, Jos. Frome, Somerset, clothier, [Hicks, 
Bartlett’s-bnildings, Holborn. C. 

“torr, J. Churwell, York, clothier. [Wilson, 16, 

_{rreville-street, Hatton-carden, C. 

Nilv, Mary, Southgate, Middlesex, corn-dealer. 
(Fisher, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. T. 

\ irnetord, John, York, grocer. [Wiglesworth, 
Gray’s-inn. C, 


May 26.—Archer, J. Ware-park-mill, Hertford, 
miller. (Bond, Ware, Herts. T. 

Baker, G. A. Blackman-street, Borough, cheese- 
monger. (Latkow, Wardrobe-place, Doctor’s- 
rommops, Ty 

Belden, €, J. Duke-strect, West Smithfield, pain- 
ter. (Sinith, basinghall-street. T. 


Carbery, R. and D. Howell, St. James’s-street, 
Westminster, hatters. (Hopkinson, 3, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, New-square. ‘T. 

Edington, James, Lower Thames-street, stationer. 
(Pearce, St. Swithin’s-lane, Lombard-st. T. 
Edwards, EF. L. Cardigan, linen-draper. (Jenkins, 

New-inn. C. 

Jackson, J. Halifax, shoemaker. [Wiglesworth, 

Gray’s inn-square. €, 


Jacobs, Isaac, Bristol, glass-manufactarer. [Ad- 
lington, Bedford-row. C. 
Mason, J. Manchester, hat-manufacturer. [Cla- 


bon, 76, Mark-lane. T. 

Peters, Jolin, and F. Weston, Bristol, maltsters, 
(Evans, Hatton-garden. C. 

Rowe, H. Amen-corner, bookseller. [Stephen- 
son, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. T. 

Skinner, O. Gorleston, Suffolk, grocer, (Swain, 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. ©. 

Trollope, Henry, Reading, Berks, linen-draper, 
[Gates, 23, Newgate-street. T. 

Tathill, Chas. Mecklenburgh-square, merchant. 
tage Furnival’s-inn, Holborn, 

White, H. Gracechurch-street, merchant. (Corry, 
Basinghall-street. T. 


May 29.—Gorely, T. W. Dover, Kent, felt-maker, 
(Stocker, 2, New Boswell-ct. Lincoln’s-inn, (, 

Hart, W. B. King-street, Cheapside, merchant. 
(Taylor, 19, King-street, Cheapside. T 

Hollis, J. P. Bolinebroke-row, Newington, tailor. 
[Kiss, Clifford’s-inn. T. 

Jones, F. Redcliff-hill, Bristol, mason. 
Hatton-garden, C. 

M‘Corquodale, Hugh, Liverpool, merchant. [Tay- 
lor, 9, King’s-bench-walk, Temple. C. 

Nicholls, T. Birmingham, dealer. [Taylor, 15, 
Walbrook. C. 

Simpson, Kobt. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, perfumer, 
[Leadbitter, Pancras-lane, C. 

Ward, J. Beech, Stafford, farmer. [Hicks, Gray’s- 
inn-square. C, 

Youden, S. Dover, carpenter. [Stocker, 2, New 
Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn, C. 


[Evans, 


June 2.—Battier, John J. Mincing-lane, broker. 

* [Gatty, Angel-court, Throgmorton-st. T. 

Bumpus, J. Holborn, bookseller. (Tatham, 4], 
Castle-street, Holborn.  T. 

Burrows, E. Warsop, Nottingham, miller, [Hall, 
New Boswell-court, Carey-street. C, 

Cheetham, T. Stockport, surgeon. [Tyler, Pamp- 
court, Temple. C. 

Etches, J. Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, haberdash- 
er. (Bromley, Gray’s-inn-square, C, 

Hancock, W. Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, cabinet- 
maker. [Blagrave, 4,Symond’s-inn. C, 

Hardwick, J. Clare-street, Clare-market, butcher. 
(Richardson, Walbrook. T. 

Munk, W. High-street, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
brandy-merchant. [Webb, Dean-street, South- 


wark. T. 
Nicoll, T. Ware, Hertford, sack-maker. [Bond, 
Ware, Herts, T. 


Park, K. jun. Portsea, Southampton, coal-mer- 
chant. [Briegs, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. T. 

Pilling, J. Huddersfield, York, currier. [Battye, 
Chancery-lane. C. 

Ravis, N. Gracechurch-street, tin-plate-worker, 
even, Ange! court, Throgmorton-st. T. 

Robinson, S. Huddersfield, hosier. {Wiglesworth, 
Gray’s-inn, C, 

Wheatley, H. Coventry, silk-dyer. (Long, Gray’s- 
inn. €, 

Woffindin, T. and W. Elliott, New Malton, York, 
corn-factors. [Hicks, 5, Gray’s-innesq. C. 

June 5.—Airey, J. Liverpool, soap-boiler. [Dat- 
tye, Chaucery-lane. CC. 

Bliss, N. Water-lane, Fleet-strect, printer. [Hes- 
ter, 56, High Holborn. T. 

Davidson, A. G. Kaequet-ct. Fleet-st. merchant. 
[Chrishop, Child’s-place, Temple-bar. T. 
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110 Bankruple——Sequéstrations. [July, 


Girdlestone, M. Norwich, baker. (Pearce, St. 
Swithin’s-lane, Lombard- street. T. 

Gordon, J. Liverpool, merchatt. (Lowe, Lon- 
don. ©, 

Jones, J. Mount-street, Lambeth, and J. H. Jones, 
Keat-road, linea-drapers. (Gates, 23, Newgate- 
street. 

Lent, W. Bridlington, York, lroumonger, (Har- 
vey, Linecoin's-ina- helds, C. 

Mason, FE. Worcester, tea-dealer, and Jas, Penn, 
Dale end, Birmiogham, soap-bollers. (Plait, 
New Boswell-court, Lincoln's-inn. C. 

Masters, Kh. Coventry, tailor, (kdmunda, Exche- 
quer-othice of Pleas, Linceln’s-ina, C, 

Nicholson, Wm. Wakefield, York, corn-factor. 
(Edmunds, Fxchequer-othce, Lincola’s-inn, C. 

Preston, J. Torquay. + ™: merchant. (Darke, 
80, Ked-liou-sq 

Rudkin, T. H. 6 Tasriotte-street, Islington, malt- 
ater. Tomes, 49, Lincoln’s-inn-felds, T. 

Stabb Torquay, Devon, merchant. (Darke, 
we, ited. llow-square. C, 

Tarlton, d' Liverpool, merchant, (Lowe, Lon- 


don. 

Tinsoa, , Elbow. lane, merchant. (Clarke, Lit- 
tle St. Thomas Apostle. T. 

Young, W. Bordwood Farm, Brading, in the Isle of 
Wixht, farmer, (Pownall, Staple-inn, C. 


June 9.—DBeane, B. Hickling, Norfolk, ¢ shophatp- 
er. (Tilbury, Faleon-st, ‘dersgate- st 

Board, W. Bristol, postmaster. (Poole, Gray's 
lon-aquare, C, 

Chapman, 8S. Greenwich, linen-draper, [Brook- 
lag, Lowbard street. 

Corri, D. Perey-street, Bedford- square, dealer in 
music. [(Pike, New Boswell-court, Carey-st, 
Lincolo’s-lan- elds. 

Croft, J. Kingston upoa- -Hull, draper. [Appleby, 
Gray’ s-lon-square, C, 

Dean, J. Accrington, near Blackburn, Lancaster, 
ene ey eel (Hadfield, St. Ann's, Man- 


ches 

Downs, mi iam Cheadie, Chester, callco-printer. 
é ‘heste t, Staple ina. ©, 

Foster, W. Liverpool, grocer. (Koight, Basiog- 
hall-street. ©. 

Franklin, F. Leamington Priors, Warwick, sur- 
at af! Piatt, New Boswell-court, Lincoln'’s- 
nn-fie c, 

Giover, G, Lamer East Smithfield, Middlesex, oll 
and colourman. (Lane, Lawrenee Pountney- 
place. T, 

Hall, H. and J. Hall, Sun-wharf, Upper Thames- 
street, irou-me rchants, (Drake, Old Fish-st. 
Doctor’s-commons, T, 

Haynes, S. Liverpool, flour-dealer. (Chester, 
Staple-lan. C. 

Holland, Ste phen, Bexhill, Sussex, coal-merehant. 
(Smith, 6, } ew Basinghall- street. C, 

Kirkman, C.F Deal, linen-draper. (Phillips, 
King- rh S garden. T. 

Paine, J. Wormwood-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
7 7 anes 136, Tyson-place, Kingsiand- 


nelly ‘a Southampton. -row, Bloomabury, man- 

milliner. {Fisher, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn, T. 

Rex, Gi. Great Driffield, York, grocer. (Chilton, 
7, Chance -lane. C. 

Sheobridge, G., Cheapside, tailor, (Castle, Mid- 
dicton-street, Clerkeawell. T 


Turton, J. jun. Rolls-buildings, F Fetter lane, far- 


rier. (Uriel, Finch-lane, Corahili, T. 

Warton, K. E. and Martin’ Brookes, Bridge-road, 
Vauxhall, plumbers, fYoung, Charlotte-row, 
Manslon.- house. street. 

Weston, M. London-wall, livery-stable-keeper, 
Robins, Lincoln’s-ina-fields, T, 

Williams, J. P. Thomas-street, New Kent-road, 
slater. (Jones, South Sea Chambers, Thread- 
needic-street. T, 


June 12.—Atkinson, T. and J. § ya 
tle-upou-Tyne, linen-drapers. Pell, oe 
vet, 4 La Ae 
Carver, J c ‘g , Sussex, fa 
se7:.8 os x, farmer. (Palmer, 


Cross, K. Bridlington, York, chemist. (Harvey, 
L incolu’s- inn-tields, C, 

Pietcher, 1. P. Fletcher, and 8. Fletcher, Patri. 
croft, Lancaster, copton-casanere. [Lowe, South. 
ampton-balldings, Ch ancery-lane. C, 

Hammond, Ludlow, Salop, wine-merchant. 
+ Gray's-ino e, 

Hayward, T. Cheltenham, builder. (Williams, 
Lincoli?s-ian. Cc, 

poy W. of ae © parish of St. Philip and Ja- 
cob, Gl oucester, vi ualler. (Poole, Grav's-inn, C, 

Middleditch, J. Bury St. Edmunds Suffolk, plum. 
ber. [Hromley, Gray’s-lon-square. C, 

Renaud, Edw. Birmingham, whip-maker. (Jen- 
nings, 4, Eim-court, ‘emple. ©, 

Waddington, Jas. Heading, aged boot-maker. 
(Eyre, Gray's-inn-square. 


Jane 16.—Hass, J. Holbeach, Lincoln, brewer. 
saree: Cgnesry sane. c. 

Billlacham, J. Uttoxeter, Stafford, nall-manufac- 
turer. (Tooke, Gray’s-inn, C, 

Blain, H. Adams-court, Lroad-street, merchant. 
(Sweet, Basinghall-street. T. 

Broombead, T. a {Rodgers, Hol- 
born-eourt, Gray’s-inn. 

Bary. Edw. Liverpool inerchant. (Blackstock, 
King’s-bench-wa k, Temp! le. ©. 

Dawson, T. Upton, Norfolk, merchant, (Poole, 
(iray’s-inn-square, 

Goff, W. Brighthelmstone, Sussex, + 
{ Watkins, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-ion. I. 

Hurndall, J. Bristol, baberdasher, (Gates, ‘és, 
Newyate-street. 

Kay, T. Princess- -aquare, Ratcliff H » Coal- 
merchant. (Saxon, Pump-court, oe T 

Manson, Daniel, Throgmorton-street, merchaut. 
{ Weston, Fenchurch-street. Be 

Parker, Wm. Newurk-upon-Treat, Nottingham, 
wire-worker, (Milne, a Cc, 

Pollock, J. Adams-court, Broad-street, merchant. 
[Sweet, Basinghall,street. T, 

Wellburn, 8. Seuleoates, York, grocer, [Gatty, 
Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. T. 

Wight, S. widow, and J. V t, Leadenhalt-street, 
hat-manufacturers, (Collins, Great Knight Ki- 
der-street, Doctors Commons, 'T. 

Wood, P. Kingston, Sarry, gardener, (Gregory, 
Clements-inn. Tv. 

Woodhead, M. Liversedge, York, merchant. [E- 
vans, Hattou-warden, «, 

Woolrich, G, and J, Woolrich, Spital-square, silk- 
munufacturers. (Sweet, Basitirhall-atreet. T. 

Wroots, K. Sleaford, Lincoln, linen-draper. (Wil- 
sou, Manchester. ©. 


Jane 1¥.—Raghott, Sir Paul, Lypiatt Park, Stroud, 
Gloucester, knight, eed Tet wv, G Gaild- 
ford-street. C 

Bowmar, J. Galt Lincoln, farmer. [Taylor, 6, 
Clement’s-inn 

Fox, Jas. Partmenth, Devon, ship-owner, (Fox, 
BE friars. C, 

oot, Pygagmornee sioqets bill- 
ms (Vv aiker G deny 

Renaud, Edw. Birm mbip-taker (Jen- 
nings, 4, Elm-ceurt, ony Die. c. 

Sawyer, T. Kamsgate, chemist [ Young, St. Mil- 
dred’s-court, Poultry, T. 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Gaactte—May 19 to June 19. 


Burrell, R. saddler, Cupar Fife 
Lawrie, A. upbolsterer Edinburgh. 
Macarthur, D.C. merchant, Glasgow, 
Smart, J. merchant, Leith, 
Macdougal, ). merchant, Glasgow. 
Tod, J. Jun. baker, Dundee, 
Williamson, T. merchant, Thornhill, 
Sinclair, W. merchant, Lerwick. 
Walker, J. grocer, Lochwinnoch. 


Tod, R. jun. shi pace Gi 
a Si - ;Daleicamils. we 





1s2l.J Birthe—Marriages— Deaths. 111 


BIRTHS. 


May 2% At Camborne Parsonage, the lady of 
uch Rogers, @ #01. 
June 4. At Farley-biil, Lady Lucy Stephenson, 


5. "At Maize-hill, Greenwich, the lady of Capt. 
‘b , Hoya! Art » anon, 

Be ety ‘amberland-place, the lady of Edward 
Liount, Esq. of Bellamore, Stafford, a son. 

6, At Lows-cotings, lhattersea, me lady 08 James 
Esdaile Hammet, P a dang! F 

7. At Cheltenham, ine lady of Cap J. Hancock, 
CB. Royal Navy, a daug * 

a. At Brorepten-cresqeut, the lady of Lieut.-col. 
Hook, edit ne oan. ye 

0. Thel of John Poynder, " + 

lately, at ‘he house of her father, W. Williams, 
Faq. MP, for We th, the lady of Capt. H. 
Loraine Baker, its » &son, 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Inveresk-house, near Edinburgh, the seat of 
Lady Seaforth, the hon. Mrs, Stewart Macken- 
sie, of Seaforth, a 600. 


IN IRELAND. 
At Ballybricken, county of Cork, the lady of Ma- 
jor Burke, a oy ay 
At Kilkenny, the lady of Lieut.-Col, Wade, 12th 
Koyal Highlanders, a son. 


ABROAD. 

The Infanta Donna Carlotta, Consort of his Royal 
Hivhnoess the Infant Don Francisco y Pablo, bro- 
ther of the King of Spain, a Princess, named 

sabella, 

At Florence, Mrs. Edward Seymour, a daughter. 

At Bombay, the lady of Johm Worthy, Esq, 9th 
regt. Nat, Inf. a daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 


May 22. At St. James's church, by the very Rev. 
the Dean of Canterbury, H. Farnell, . to 
Margaret Ann, eldest danghter of Alex. Tulloch, 
Haq. of Charles-street, St. Jamews-square. 

24. At Crawley, Hants, John Latham, 6 Fet- 
low of All Souls’, Oxford, eldest son of John 
Latham, MD. Harley-street, aod of Bradwall- 
liall, Chester, to Plizabeth Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. Mr. Justice Dampier. 

2%. George Cooper, Exq. of New Brentford, to 
Chasteltte daugliter of the Kev. Dr, Nicholas, of 
“Ang. 

23. At Mary-le-bone church, Capt. George Wel- 
lings, of the #5th regt. or King’s Light Infantry, 
to Anne, the only daughter of John Penwarne, 
Esq. - hot ro ous 

— Att. George nover-square, mas Bal- 
dock, Eaq. to ‘Charlene, youngest daughter of 
the late Lieut Col, Hows, of the al Marives. 

29. At St. George's, Hanover-square, by the Lord 
Bishop of Landaff, John Tritton, Esq. eldest son 
of John Henton Tritton, Esq. of Bed i. 


Elizabeth Mary, onl of oy aay 
mead Hammond , Esq. of Lyupsfield, 
rrey, 

— At Compton Bishop, Charles Smith, youngest 
son of Henry Coxwell, Esq. of MillGeld-bouse, 
ope BX Frances Elizabeth, eldest daughter 

n » , 

Lately, the Rev. H. Bracken , Rector of Serim- 
by, Lincolnshire, to Anne, only ter of 
Jone Atkinson, . of Ansthorpe- York- 
snire, 

Sl. At Chichester, the Rev, Rowland Grove Car- 
tois, Chaplain ofthe Forces, to Louisa Georgina, 
¢ dest daughter of Major General Widrington. 

— At Paddington Church, by the Bishop of Lon- 
adh Rey. Dr. Goodenough, evened 

estminster School, youngest son 
— men ° nlite, ockenll,. Hon of 
‘iter of Samuel Pepys Cockere 
Westheurne-Bemes . are 


— AtSt. Paneras, Sir Stephen of Russell- 
place, to Harros, widow of the late Edward 
e, +0 nce’s-court, Westminster. 
Lately, at St. Alban’s, the Rev. Sir John Filmer, 


of Langley Herts, to Esther, daugh- 
oy fi bg Str doh Stow, of Tenements of 


June 2. At the Earl of Coventry's, in Piccadilly, 


by special licence, Sir Roger Grestey, Bart. te 
the Kight hou, Lady Sophia Catuerlne Coventry, 

4. At Yardley, Herts, the Rev. James Camper 
Wright, MA. Rector of Waikern, in that county, 
to Maria, only daughter of Wm. Ovle Wallis 
Ogle, Eaq. of Cansey-park, Northumberland, 

6, At St. Steplens, near Saltash, James Mursny, 
Faq. Capt. of HMS, Valorous, to Miss Tacker, 
eldest daughter of Benjamia Tucker, Faq. of 
Trematon -cnstle, 

9. James Henry D'Arcy Hatton, Peq. of Aldburgh-. 
hall, in the County of York, to Miss Marriot 

of Karsham, Norfolk. 

— The Kev. Wm, Seva, Vicar of Telbeck and of 
Penelt, to Anne, widow of the late John Pooley 
Kensington, Req. of Putney. 

ll. At Stoke-upon-Trent, Edmund John Birch, 
Kay. of Fradewell-hall, Sta to Mary; 

ngest danghter of Josiah Spode, Esq. of the 
ount, In the same or 

12. At Benenden, Cooke Tyiden Puttenson, Baq. 
of Iborden, in the conuty of Kent, to Miss 
H daughter of Thos. Law » Eaq. 
of Hem -place, in the same county, 

— At Dorking, James Kandall, Keq. of Lincotn’s- 
inn, Barrister at Law, to Hebe, only daughter 
of Hichard Lowndes, Es. 

13. At Herstmonceux, Pdwin Dashwood, Baq. 
of the Koyal Horse Guards (Blue), third son 
of Sir John Dashwood, Wart. of West Wy. 
combe Park, Bucks, to Amelia, second daughter 
af the Rev. Robert Hare, of Herstmonceux, 

ussex, 

15. At Spencer-house, by his Grace the Archbishop 
of York, Charlies Neville, Eeq. of Neville Holt, 
Leicestershire, to Lady Georgiana Bingham, 
fourth daughter of the Karl of Lacan. 

18. At Greenwich, W. Parkhouse, Esq. of that 
piece, to Frances, widow of the late George 

ett, Eaq. of Blackbeath. 

2). The Rev, Charles Shipley, only surviving son 
of the very Reverend the Dean of St. Asaph, to 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Kobert Arley 
Sloper, Ean. of Woodhay, Berks. 


IN IRELAND. 

By special licence, at Gloster, in the King’s 
county, the seat of John Lioyd, Esq. Henry 
King, Haq. to Miss Lioyd, youngest. daughter 
of John Lioyd, Faq. 

At Glenmire, near Cork, John James Hamilton, 
Faq. eldest son of —— Hamilton, Esq. of Kal- 
leymachboll, county of Meath, to the Hon. Anne 
Geraldine De Courcy, third daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lord Kinsale. 


ABROAD. 

At Brussels, at the house of his Excellency the 
British Ambassador, by the Kev. Whitworth 
Russell, Chaplain, to the Embassy, John Baker 
Moody, Esq. to Anu, eldest daughter of Wal- 
ter Mansel , Faq. of Woodferry-house, Oxiord- 


shire. 
York, Upper Can special eenee, 
*S Rev. and A gs 4 oe Capt. by 


At the € of the B Embassy, at Paris, 
Samuel Page, Esq. of Henrietta-strext, 
-square, to Angusta, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Alex. Shaw, Beq. formerly Licut.- 
Governor of the Isic of Mau. 
DEATHS. 


23. At Winster, Mr. Wm. Caddie, Sargeon. 
pate geutleman’s death was occa- 
sioned by a wound received the preeeding day 


in a duel, which, it he was i 
to with Mr. W. k, of the same 
place The Cortese cast Reerann a Caen of 
wilful marder against all the parties concerned, 
three of whom are now confined in ; 
but Mr. B the principal, bas ab- 
2 eed 71, the lady of Capt. Dennis Butler, of 
y-crescent. 
— geites! of , Jobn Campbell, Esq 
Conduit-vale, B 


— Daniel Key, Esq. Deputy of the Ward of Alders- 
gate. 
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112 Deaths. [July, 


28. The Her. Joshua Ruddock, MA. Vicar of Hi:- 
chin, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

“9 At Portamouth, Lord Francis Thynne, late 
midshipman of his Majesty's ship Rochefort, 
and son of the Marquis of Bath. 

30. Mr. Stothard, son of T. Stothard, Esq. RA. and 
brother of Mr. H. Stothard. This gentleman, 
well known as an artist of considerable talent, 
was killed by a fall from a ladder, upon which 
he wus standing while copyive a window in the 
church of Beerferris, in Devon; although not 
more than ten teet from the ground, yet being 
precipitated on -_ head, he fractured his scuil 
and expired on the spot. 

— The Hon. Morton Eden, brother to Lord Auck- 
land, in bis 27th year. p 

— At his house, Portland-place, in his 86th year, 
the Earl of Shetheld, His Lordship was the 
friend of Gibbon, and the Editor of his Miscel- 
laneous Works, and was the author of many 
valuable pablications on commerce, agricuiture, 
&c. His son, George Augustus Charles Hol- 
royd, Viscount Peveusey, succeeds to his titles 
and estates. . 

31. In Great Pultney-street, Bath, the Right Hon. 
John Campbell, Lord Cawdor, Baron Cawdor, 
of Castlemartio, Pembrokeshire. His Lordship 
is succeeded in his titles and estates by the Hon. 
Frederick Campbell, MP. for Caermarthean, who 
married the eldest daughter of the Jate Marquis 
of Bath. 

— At his hoase, in Spring-gardens, the Earl of 
Stair. His Lordship was the sixth Earl, and 
succeeded his father, John, Earl of Stair, in 
170, His titles were, Parl and Viscount of Stair, 
Viscount Dalrymple, Baron of Newliston, Glen- 
bece and Stranraer, and a Baronet; all Scotch 
titles. Leaving no issue, he is succeeded by his 
nephew, John W. H. Dalrymple, now Earl of 
Male. 

Lately, at ath, the Rev. C. H. Simpson, DD. 
Minister of |.aytonstone chapel, Essex, and late 
one of the Kast India Company’s Chaplains at 
the Presidency of Madras. 

— In his 78th year, the Rev. Sir Henry Poole, Bart. 
of the Hooke, near Lewes. 

June 1. Marvy, daughter of the late —— Mills, Fsq. 
of Kiniew, Yorkshire, and the bride of Mr. } 
Houseman, of Clint, to whom she bad been mar. 
ried the preceding Tuesday, when she was given 
away by Sir Wm. Ingilby, the present High 
Sheriff. lmmediately after the ceremony the 
Bride and Bridegroom set off with a party of 
friends to York. On their arrival the unfor- 
tunate lady wee attacked by apoplexy, which 
terminated her life so soon afterwards. 

3. At Chester, aged 43, Wm. Carter, Esq. many 
years a Captain in the Royal Cheshire regt. and 
late of the 224 ret. of foot. 

4. After a few days illness, in Edward-street, Port- 
man-square, Sir Geo. Douglas, Bart. of Spring- 
wood-park, Roxburghshire, which county he 
had formerly represented in several successive 
Parliaments, 

— At Calthorpe-house, Oxfordshire, in his 72d 
year, Thomas Cobb, Esq. Deputy-Lieutenant, 
and Commissioner of the Peace, for that county, 

§. In Euston- square, after being delivered ofa still. 
— child, the wife of George Ranking, Esq. 
mn. 

— At Beverley-lodge, near Colchester, Lachlan 
Koebt. Mackintosh, Esq. of Dalmuanzie¢, Perth- 
shire, in bis Gith year. 

— At his residence, at Potter’s Bar, in his 72d 
vear, Daniel Carpenter, Esq. one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace, and De puty-Lieu- 
tenant of the counties of Middlesex and Herts. 

6. The Rev. KR. D. Squirre, one of the Prebendaries 

ot Hereford Cathedral, avd many years Head- 

master of the College School. 

ately, in St. Michael’s-place, Brompton, Mrs. 

Storage, sister to the late Dr. John ler, and 

mother of the late Stephen Storace, well known 

by his musical talents, alse of the celebrated 

Nivnora Storace. 

- At the residence of the Earl of Mexborough, in 
licentilly, after a few hours iNness, the Coun- 
tess of Mexborough, 

— francis Markett, Esq. of Meopham Court- 
loive, in the county of Kent. 


* 


9. In Old Elvet, Durham, aged 84, the Right Rev, 
W. Gibson, DD. Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Acanthos, and Vicar Apostolic for the Northern 
District of England, 

— Capt. Wm. Haddon, of the 6th, or Inniskillen, 
regt. of Dracoons, eldest son of the late Major- 
General Haddon, of the Royal Artillery. 

— At Munster-house, Fulham, Stephen Sulivan, 
Esq. in his 79th year. 

— At Clifton, Penelope, relict of the late General 
Edward Smith, and daughter of the late Sir Win, 
Bowyer, Bart. of Denham-court, Backs. 

10. At Romsey, of an inflammation of the chest, 
after four days illness, Rebecca, wife of John 
Reynolds Beddeme, and youngest daughter of 
the Rev. Rebert Winter, DD. 

— At Southgate, Middlesex, In his 40th year, 
Charles Pasley, Fsq. late Major in the Hon. 
East India Company's service, and Charge d’Af- 
faires at the Court of Persia. 

— In Baker-street, Mrs. Bencough, relict of the 
Jate Alderman Bengough, of Bristol, in her 82d 
vear. 

12. At Dover, John Minet Fector, Esq. aged 67. 

Latelv, at Mount-row, Lambeth, Mrs. Ashe, relict 
of the late Rev, Samuel Ashe, rector of Langley 
Barrell, Wilts. 

14. At his house, in Somerset-street, Portman- 

nare, the lady of Nevile Reid, Esq. 

— At Tichborne-house, Hants, in his 65th year, 
Sir Henry Tichborne, Bart. 

15. In Gower-street, Martha, the wife of Jacobs 
Hans Busk, Esq. of Ponsborne-park, Herts. 
16. At the Parsonage, Langdon.-bills, Essex, in 
his 79th year, the Rey. John Moore, LLB. rec- 
tor of the above Parish, and of St. Michael Bas- 
sishaw, London, one the priests of his Majestv’s 
Chapel Royal, St, James’s, and for 54 years Mi- 

nor Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

17. At her residence, in Upper Harley-street, Mrs. 
King, of Kelsey-park, deckecham, Kent, relict 
ofthe late Edward King, Fsq. FRS. and FAS. 

18. At Gosport, Major Bennet, of the Royal En- 
ginecers. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


At Edinburgh, aged 45, John Ballantyne, Esq. 
Bookseller to his Majesty for Scotland. 

At Inglis-Maldie, Kincardineshire, the Hon. Alex- 
ander Keith, in his 22d year. 

At Dumfermline, Dr. Stenhouse, of Comeby-park. 

At. Newington, Edinburgh, the lady of the Rev. 
Dr. M‘Crie. 


IN IRELAND. 


At Castleclackan, in the county of Mayo, in his 
= year, the Right Hon. James Lord Baron 

yrawly. 

At Newbrook, in the county of Mayo, aged 56, 
the Right Hon. Lord Baron Clanmorris. The 
title and part of bis estates deseend to his Lord- 
ship's eldest son, the Hon. Barry Bingham (now 
Earl Clanmorris). 

At her father’s house, Granby-row, Dublin, Eli- 
zabeth, eldest danghter of J Duncan; and at 
her residence, in Beresford-street, Elizabeth. 
daughter of the late Wm. Duncan, - and 
cousin to the above. These ladies were interred? 
at the same time, in the same grave. 

At Carlow, the Ker, John Fanikner, LLD. Rector 
of the Union of Carlow and Killeshin upwards 
of 40 years, and Chaplain to his Grace the late 
Duke of Leinster. 

The Kev, W. Mears, Rector of Kildallen, in the 
county of Cavan, 


ABROAD. 


At Lausanne, Jane Allott, youngest daughter of 
the Dean of Raphoe. 

On board the Duke of Kent Packet, on his passage 
yet to Falmouth, the Right Hoa, Lord 

At Cosse » in the Presidency of Bombay, 
pase ird daughter of the late W. Hodges, 


At Caunpore, Capt. John Cruikshank, 24th regt, 
N.1. by the aecidental diseharge of a pistol. 

At Paris, afleran i!!ness of two years, the lady of 
Lieut.-General Hodg-on, 






























































1821.7] Meteorological Table—Uourses of Foreign Exchange. 113 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, 
MADE AT STRATFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
By Mr. R. Howard. 
Ma. denotes the Maximum, Mi. the Minimum. 
‘Ther. Baro. | Hyg. | Wind. Weather. | Ther. | Baro. Hyg. | Wind. | Weather, 

May Ea bee 9am, e 
i} Mac 005 || > | NE [Cloudy 17 | Mirg3] ao92 |f 6 | Var. [Rainy 

o| Mati) oo | 62| NE |Clondy 18) Mic33 mag |} 71] NW |Fine 

3| Mat oi |¢ 67 | SW |Pine 19 |i. 40 *035|¢ 61} NW [Fine 

41 Mig] aves |f C4] SW [Fine 20) Mirai] 30-17 |} 67 | NE |Fine 

5) Mid ay 50; ¢ 99 | SE {Cloudy af Se 3-06 \—| NE [Fine 

6} ee = \ 58 SW \Showery 20) Nise pte \ — NE (Cloudy 
1M Bet | sw frme | mf MERE |} —| Ne orn 
si Mat 901611 gy! sw bowery |] auf MESHI8)t 1 IN Leouiy 

9 | ts.6y 238 } 6 NW |Fine 25 | Mega apea|¢ —| SW [Cloudy 
of IEEE || on ww fomay || HERS |} —| NW hve 
MY Mi og) 291 \ 73 | NW (Pine a7 | (Mud? 395 \—| Nw ‘Cloudy 
ot RE Bat} exo jmme | ml SLB) —| ton 
13 | | Mirgy aoai| f OL) NW. 'Showery 29} Misa aois|¢ | NW Fine 

14) 9 aa i 64) NW Fine 30 | ge bs i - E |Fine 

| MASE Bat wo | sw lShowery | 31 t IM Sol voy || — |B (Fine 

| ME ALTE as] wove 











COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 









































| Paris. Hamburg. Amsterdam Vienna. Genoa. | Berlin. |Naples. | Leipsig. ‘Bremen. 
| ON nv June | WJune | Zidane 9 June 16 June 8 June | 19 June 
‘London.....| 25°70 | 375 421,108) — | 728 | — [619 | 621 
Paris..c.ceeee aon 262,|, 585 1184] — 8237; — 77 17} 
|Hamburg... 1805 — 353 1434} — | 1514 | — } 144} 1314 
Amsterdam.| 58% 107% — 1454; — 141} —_ 137 1234 
Vienna ......| 251 1464 37 — — | 104 — | 1003, — 
‘Franckfort.. : 1473 364 _ one 1024, — 994 | 112 
Augsburg...| 249 146 365 994) — 103% —_ 1004 — 
(HEN. see0ee} 480 8: 914 61 — — — — — 
Lcipsig......) — _ _ — ante 104 _ —_ 112 
Leghorn ....] 875 894 995 563 | — —- — — _ 
Lisbon ...... 556 38 41} —_— ~ _ — _ _ 
Cadiz........,1565 | 93§| 103k | — | — | — |] — | — |] -— 
Naples ......) 443 — &4 _ —_ = _ _ _ 
‘Bilbao ...... 15°55 —- 103 — — —_ _— are -_ 
\Madrid...... 15-17") 944 | 105 SS es ee Or ee 

i porto ...00. 556 38 412 _ — _ _ -— rn 








COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 











| F uremberg| ‘ caro M th 5. 
| ON | a June Py dane Pet dune fiane we done 8 May 
London ...... | 1544 | 10-12 7sp.48 919 | 9§ | 11-44] 376] SL 

Paris... | 80 |f.119 | 34% | 101 | — | — } 162] 548 

‘Hamburg.... | 146.) 1444 163 833 ail 122 -- 385 
Amsterdam. | 1373 | 137 1504 9 | OY) | MG | — | 41g 
Cienva....... | — —_— ones o— — — a 880 
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MARKETS. 
—<—— 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
From May 25 to June 22. {IN THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTs, 
> 2-14. .12-18 By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 
maar Besse seers te ip | from the Returns in the Weeks ending 
Rotterdam, 2U.. coccccs deeke. 12-19 ; May May | June; June; June 
Antwerp .....0ccccesseees 12-10. .12-12 | 19 26 2 9 16 
Hamburgh, 24 U ........- $8-7..38-10 | Wheat5l 5/51 952 7/53 1/52 9 
Abona, 21 U. ...< ccc0cseces 38-8..38-L1 | Rye- 31 232 032 331 7/31 3 
Paris, 3 days’ sight....... .25-80. 25-85 | Barley 23. 6.23 323 9)23:11/23 3 
Mie. OU. dics bdhicvdsec 26-15..26-20 | Oats (17 4.17 3:17 617 Fj17 7 
Bourdeaux .....-s.cssese 26-15. .26.20 | Beans 29 7.29 5 28 9)30 4°30 9 
Frankfort on theMain 157}. . 159 Peas i30 10.30 431 11:30 7) 30 8 
ia Boon: onthe bt.” Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 
V rie oak A flo. § : hee ae 10-20. 10-28 London from May 22, to June 23. 
Trieste ditto .. .......600:: 10-20. . 10-28 English | Trish | Foreign | Total 
Madrid, effective 26 Wheat; 35,110 2,465 1,310 | 38,885 
c . ‘a; 7. ee 353 Barley | 14,700 350 o— 15,050 
ms CCLIVE vee eeee sees 354 Oats | 58,992) 9,010} 450 | 68,562 
OR “Se ccedoecdees cebu Rye ro Rt ‘ns 52 
a »wideanmcon 6 et 54 “iat 8.088) — et 8,088 
Giedined hi 4 ee Pease 1,351 ah 1.351 
Said ae eS Le 463. .47 Malt | 21,876  Qrs.; Flour 42,026 Sacks. 
an. RP HROOEEES 43 4 44 Foreign Flour 800 barrels. 
Venice, Ital. Liv..........- 27-60 Price of Hops per ewt. in the Borough. 
Reatn odds edb boi cvcceses 45 Kent, New bags ...40s. to 75s. 
Naples .....c0eccsesccces 39}. .40 Sussex, ditto ....... 40s. to 60s. 
Palermo, per 0Z. .......- 116 Essex, ditto ....... 00s. to 00s. 
BREROR. occcveesdsndcsctuet 49} Yearling Bags ...... 00s. to O0s. 
te PTYXT EET LLL Ter 404-50 Kent, New Pockets 40s. to 84s. 
Rio Janeiro ........e-eee- 484..49 Sussex, ditto ....... 40s.to Gds. 
el eee Coe 58-59 Essex, ditto ........ 00s. to O0s. 
EE 5 06é006et0unnedieecen 9-94 Farnham, ditto.... .. 00s. to O0s. 
Cath, ...cccccccccscoccecs 84-83 Yearling Pockets ....35s. to 50s. 
re cts Average Price per Load 0 of al 
PRICES OF BULLION. Hay. Clover. Straw. 
At car Clee £.% £. 8: fim ks aw £8. £. 2. 
af , es : Smithfield. 
_ de & de £. & a1 3 Qw4 4..4 O05 0..1 Gtol 10 
Portugal goldjincoin0 0 0..0 0 0 Whitechapel. . 
Foreign gold, in bars3 17 10§..0 0 0 | 3 10t04 4..3 10to5 0..1 4tol 8 
New doubloons....3 15 0 ..3 14 0 ae’ Semnabto 
New dollars ...... 0410.0 4 9 |. 2.4 O05 0 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 410 ..0 4 10 a ad ab A md a a2. 19 0006 20; 8 cm A‘, 


The above Tables contain the highest 


and the lowest prices. 


Average Price of Raw Sugar, erclusive 


of Daty, 35s. 


84d. 





Ries 


Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
in London 94d. the quartern loaf. 


Potatoes per Cwt. in Spitalfields. 


Ware £0 8 
Middlings 0 4 
Chats 0 1 


Common Red 0 0 


00010 0 
0t 0 5 O 
6to0 2 O 


0t 0 0 06 


Meat by Carcase, per Stone of 8b. at 
Newgate.— Beef see a8. Od. to 4s. Od. 


Mutton..2s. 8d. to 3s. 8d. 
Veal ....3%. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
Pork... .3s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Lamb...3s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
Leadenhail._Beef ....3s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
Mutton..2s. 8d. to 3s, 8d. 
Veal ....4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
Pork....3s. 8d. to 5s. 4d. 
Lamb...4s. 4d. to 5s, 4d. 





Cattle sold at Smithfield from May 25, 
to June 22, both inclusive. 
Beasts. Calves. Sh 





eep. Pigs. 
12,031 2,538 146,293 1,4 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 


Newcastle... . 
Sunderland. .. 


In each Week, from May 28 to June 18. 


May 28. June 4, June 11. 
oe acah 2c &£ 2a 8 
31 3to 43 3] 37 9 to 43 6] 30 3 to 42 G 


0 Oto 43 6 


0 0to 40 3 


34 0 to 43 0 


June 18. 
ad «s da. 
32 0 to 42 0 
34 3t0 42 9 
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ACCOUNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, "Change- Alle y, Cornhill. 
(June ist, 1821.) 
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3 Pe es <§ sf Bs a. o3 
c= |: 32 a5 é ls a as 
Zz |z |< “| zoe @ I< = 
-_——_ > a - . - e  & ad ° 
£.\£. & eaaY £. 8 £.\£ Bitdiin. £. s 
250 100} — AndoOver>++eereeceereeeees 5 7356 100] — Southwark «---- Ceeeeerss 17 
jaz | 100} — |Ashby-de-la-Zouch ------ 16 1500 BO] — PDO, MEW ee eeeecneeevenes 53 
i740 | «—{ 3 20}Ashton and Oldham ------ 70 3000 | 100) — = |Vatexliall «+++ eee eeeeeeyes 18 
1260 | 100! — |Basingstoke----++ soweeeee 6 54,0001.| —| 5 |Do. Promissory Notes - 3 
54. 000M on & Do. Bonds++---+--+ es cnreges 40 5000 100) — Waterloo «cece seeeeecess 5b oO 
S000 | «25 24 = [Birmingham (divided) ----|j60 5000 | 60) — j|———— Annuities of W. | 27 5 
477 | 20) 5 [Bolton and Bury---------- 95 5000 40i— |———— Annuities of 7/. | 22 10 
“58 | 150) 4. |Brecknock & Abergavenny) 80 60,0001. | —| 5 Bonds, «+ ++++++-- 100 
40 | 100) §& = |Chelmer and Blackwater--| 90 Roads 
in) | 1001 8 (Chesterfield «-++++--++++++ 120 anes 
MM) | 100) 44 [Coventry ++++eeeeeeeeeees 970 200 | 100) — Barking poonseedoucsemnens M4 
4546 | 00) — [Croydon-+-++++ees gteseeee 3 1000 | 100) 5 |Commereial----.+.+.-+... 10S 
ow 100) 6 DerbDy-+++erreeeeesevecers 135 ax 100; 5 ———~——— Enast-India 
omnt 1! 638 Dudley PYTTTIIVTYT TTT 63 Branch << -coeccccccecss 10 
S754 | 133) 3 [Ellesmere and Chester---+| 65 492 | 1001 17 6\Creat Dover Street-..-.... 3s 
23) 100) 58 Erewash seccsectecseress 11000 2393 50| — Highgate Archw AY++eeeeee 4 
1207 | 100) 20s [Ferth and Clyde ---++-++-- 5 1000 | 65) 1  |Croydon Railway--.--. ... 12 
1960 | 100| — [Gloucester and Berkeley, 1000 60} — {Surrey Do..+-+.+- sreeeeees| 10 
_ Share " ax see eeeeeee 20 3762 50| 1 12\Severn and Wye --.....-. -| 31 10 
- | @&'s 0. optiona AN+++esees 57 : —_— 
11,5153/ jo0| 9 {Grand Junction -«+-++++++ 222 Water Works, 
j | low 3 dirand Surrey etee ee eeetee 59 10 8800 100 _— East London eeeeeee eereeeer 87 
48,500. 1 |) § [Do. Loam «occ. apeeee e+e] O8 4500 50} 2 10\Grand Junction «++++++.«.| 56 
23494} 100) — [Grand Union «-+++++++0.. 23 9000 | 100) — [Kent -e+-sesccesecese sees} 8310 
19,3271, a & Do. Loan -«+«++- eosessses 94 1500 —! 2 10\London Bridge eorsecccove --| 50 
1006 100) — Grand Western, ««+--+++.-+ 4 800 100) — South London «+++++«++«s. 22 
749 | 150) 7 [Grantham --+-+sececeeess 130 7540 —| 2 |West Middlesex ...-...... h4 10 
12 | 100) + wrayer seeeee eeeeee 13 1360 | 100} — {York Buildings..-.-.....- 23 10 
25,028 | 100 ls/Kennet and Avon -+-++++- 19 10 
11,6994] 100} 1 |Lamcaster...+-+++eseesees 27 Insurances. 
23793} 100, 12. |Leeds and Liverpool------ 315 NAD ‘caccdcccevcccecocs 41 
od} — 14 Leicester eee eee eee eeee 290 6 Atlas COO eeeeeeeeee h 
1895 | 100) 4 |Leicester & Northampton Bath s+eececcsecececeeees h7o 
Union +++ conccesccces 83 25 Birmingham TETETTT TTT 820 
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~ Daily Price of Stocks, from 26th ith May | to | 25th June. 
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By J. M. Richariso x, “Stock-broker, 23, Cornhill, 
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